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RESEARCH KEEPS is it Goodri FIRST IN RUBBER 
a . 


Rubber elevator inside a mountain 
lifts 500 pounds a second 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


Pa “rubber elevator’’, to a height 

of 17 stories, go 1,000 tons of iron 
ore every hour. The ore used to be hauled 
by trucks until the pit got too deep 
for them. 

A conveyor belt was the obvious 
answer. But, to stand the pull of carry- 
ing the tremendous load up that long, 
steep incline, a belt would have to be 
so stiff it wouldn't form a trough 

But B. F. Goodrich engineers had 
anticipated such needs for belts, and 
so had developed a belt with steel cords 
for strength, buried in rubber for 
flexibility. 


Extraordinary records made by this 
B. F. Goodrich belt on other “impossi- 
ble’ jobs convinced the mining com- 
pany it would stand the strain on this 
one. The B. F. Goodrich steel cord 
belt was installed, and has been work- 
ing round the clock ever since, hauling 
tons of vitally-needed ore up through 
the mountainside to railroad cars—a 
1370-foot run. 

Making a belt for jobs like this is 
typical of improvements made in other 
B. F. Goodrich belts—belts to carry 
materials that tear and cut ordinary 


rubber, stand crashing blows of drop 
ping coal and rock, carry oily foods 
and grains, move packages uphill and 
down. B. F. Goodrich research con 
stantly improves them all 
it will pay you to find out what recent 
improvements B F. Goodrich has made 
in any rubber product you use, Call 
your local BFG distributor, or write 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
& General Products Division, Akron, Ohio 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 


That's why 





THERES A TOUCH OF TENNES IN THE FINISH 





TENNESSEE supplies 
many basic materials for 
finishing operations... 
building products for the 
inside and outside finishes 
of homes... ferro alloys for 
removing undesirable im- 
purities and improving the 
properties in finishing bas- 
ic and specialty steels... 
many chemicals for textile 
finishing; special chem- 
icals for fine lacquers, 
varnishes and plastics. . 
even heavy duty industrial 
finishes contain products 
from TENNESSEE 

Yes, TENNESSEE fur- 
nishes a wide variety of 
products for industry 
throughout the 48 states. 
That’s why TENNESSEE is 
known from coast to coast 
as an industry serving all 
industry. 
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TENNESSEE 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS * TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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WHEN AIR WEIGHS MORE THAN WATER. 
Although water weighs about 1000 times as 
much as air, when it turns to vapor it weighs 
less than air. Want proof? Drop us a line. 


MOPPING UP OPERATION! Troublesome 
water never gets through the air lines when 
compressors are equipped with Air-Maze 
pipeline filters. A special whirling action 
traps the water and a cleanable, all-metal 
filter unit stops dirt and rust, too. 














STOP THAT RACKET! Air-Maze in-line silencers 
boost employee efficiency by greatly reducing 
air intake noise from Diesel engines. Also 
available in combination with oil bath and 
oil-wetted air filters. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, 
compressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids... 
the chances ary: there is an Air-Maze filter 
engineered to serve you better. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities, or write Air-Maze 
Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AIR-AAZE 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS OU SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 








NEW CASTLE FOUNDRY Co. 


NEW CASTLE. PA. 


December 8, 1952 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street 
New York 5, Ne Ye 


Development and Research Division 





Attention: 
bad 


_ An example 
of INCO 

Technical 

Assistance 


Gentlemen: 


Our determination to qualify for a Ni-Hard license 
proved to be one of the best decisions we ever made. 


Because, aS a result, scores of cement mills, mines, 
steel plants and other industries in this area now 
recognize us as a producer of castings that provide 
the extreme abrasion-resistance which you stipulate 
must characterize castings that bear the name, 
"Ni-Hard." 


Our current output of these castings includes roll 
heads, wear plates, grinding mill liners, pugmill 
knives, grizzly discs, pump parts, piping and elbows. 
A recent extension to our plant will soon permit 
production of approximately 8 tons of grinding balls 


daily. 


Naturally, we run into our share of metal problems. 
We feel, however, particularly indebted to you for 
the help received from your technical field repre- 
sentatives. These men have freely given us valuable 
Suggestions, and we wish you to know that their 
assistance is sincerely appreciated. 





ca 


Yours very truly, 
NEW CASTLE FOUNDRY CO. 


Arnold Satz 
Owner 











At the present time, nickel is available for the We shall continue to issue information on new 


production of Ni-Hard,® and other alloys con- 
taining nickel, for end uses in defense and de- 
fense supporting industries. The remainder of 


: the supply is available for some civilian 
moma | NCO) 


applications and governmental stockpiling. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


developments and user experience with nickel- 
contuining materials, as we believe that dis- 
semination of technical data and service experi- 
ence can promote the intelligent utilization 
of critical materials, so essential in these times. 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 





Card sorter courtesy of I.B.M. 


When metal meets metal— 


SP 0 N G EX cellular rubber 


Whether it’s the card sorter shown here, a car door and body or other combinations 
where metal meets metal—there’s always the problem of getting tight, secure fit between 


rigid, inflexible surfaces. 


The answer for all such contacts is essentially the same—Spongex cellular rubber. 
Strips, cord, tubing and die-cut shapes are just a few of the forms of Spongex cellular 


rubber that cushion, insulate and seal when metal meets metal. 


Perhaps you have a product—old or new—that could give better service and be pro- 
duced at less cost with Spongex cellular rubber. Check with us today; we'll be glad 


to help. 


INDUSTRIAL UPHOLSTERY CUSHIONING 





Oy, wae 


CELLULAR RUBBER RUG CUSHION 
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THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 697 Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut 
in Caneda: Canedian Sponge Rubber Products, Ltd., Waterville, Quebec 





For chemical 





executives with "2O-20” vision 


Looking ahead pays off! The past few years, the chemical industry 
and related plants and utilities have invested more than 

$750 million in the B&O’s Ohio River Valley —the right spot, 
with the economic atmosphere vital to profitable production. 


This ‘““American Ruhr”’ has vast reserves of bituminous 
coal; enough salt and brine for decades to come; unlimited 
water; 2 million kilowatts of power; and steady native 
labor that stays on the job. Dependable B&O trans- 
portation serves the nation’s greatest markets. 


Look at the “blue chip” plants here right 
now! We can help you find your site, as 
we’ve helped them. BIG sites, for 

BIG new plants. Ask our man! 


Write or telephone B&O’s Industrial 
Development men at 


New York 4 Phone: Digby 

Bcltimore 1 Phone: LExington 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 
Cincinnati 2. Phone: DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 


4-1600 
0400 


Constantly — better! 





How Many 
Elevator Operators Will 
This Office Building Need? 


Westinghouse pioneered the operation of a bank of passenger elevators 
without operators in Detroit’s Fisher Building in 1928. 


Over the years, Westinghouse engineers have continued to improve 
elevator operation. Today, they have applied the 
operator-less principle to Selectomatic—the Westinghouse system 


that puts elevator cars where you want them, when you want them, 


This combination of Selectomatic and operator-less service is being 
used successfully to control groups of elevators in heavy-traffic 
buildings occupied primarily by one organization. A careful analysis 
will show whether it can be applied to your particular needs. Our 
engineers are ready to study your individual requirements... . 


to help you cut operating costs, and save money over the long haul. 


Whether you’re modernizing or planning a new building, there’s a full 
line of Westinghouse elevator equipment to handle your vertical 
traffic. We invite you to test-ride our equipment. Call our local 

office for the name of a nearby installation. Or write 


Westinghouse Elevator Division, Dept. A-1, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


you CAN BE SURE...IF «Westinghouse 


ELEVATORS 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS © FREIGHT ELEVATORS e@ ELECTRIC STAIRWAY 
PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 


4 Advance-engineering by Westinghouse shows management how to save money, 











MAKES AIRCRAFT ENGINES DO A “ROLL-OVER” 


ILLUSTRATING HOW KELLER AIR TOOLS* 
ARE ENGINEERED TO SERVE INDUSTRY 


The huge radial engines used 
in present day aircraft are as- 
sembled on horizontal “dollies” 
like the one shown above. As 
the work progresses the engine 
must be rotated from time to 
time, to bring the cylinders to 
a more accessible position, 
and keep them at convenient 
working height. 


At the assembly stage shown 
above, the engine weighs over 
3,500 Ib... yet it is rotated 
easily through a gear box pow- 
ered by the small air motor 
(arrow) in a Keller Nut Set- 
ter. To reverse the direction of 
rotation, the worker merely 
reverses the double end nut 
setter and “plugs it in.” 


Asked why he chose a Keller 
Nut Setter to power this de- 
vice, the engineer who designed 
it said (and this is an accurate 
quotation): “Because of its 
light weight, variable speed, 
operation without jerking, and 
ease of control.” 


Perhaps you have a device 
that needs the same qualities. 
You can get them from Keller 
Air Tools. 


*STANDARD AIR TOOLS . . . ADAPTATIONS 
. .» AND SPECIALLY DESIGNED AIR TOOLS 








KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


eee 


AIR MOTORS @ AIR HOISTS ¢ AIR HAMMERS © COMPRESSION RIVETERS © GRINDERS © DRILLS © SCREW DRIVERS © NUT SETTERS 
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GET YOUR 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
" men FACTS 
BORE hin eee s) FIRST HAND! 


Stacking @ stabilized load of weather-protected 
cans at United Can & Glass Co., Haywood, Calif, 


Keep your profits on the up-and-up 


. . » increase the efficiency of man-hour performance to insure 
smooth production . . . by harnessing the endless saving power 
of mechanized materials handling. The more effectively you 
utilize this invaluable tool the more you stand to strengthen 
your competitive position. Talk it over with the man responsible 
for materials handling in your plant. Ask him how Towmotor 
can help increase your profits. A mew booklet, “Man-Hour 
Thieves,” points the way. Write for your copy. Towmotor Cor- 
poration, Div. 201, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 
Representatives in all principal cities in U. S. and Canada. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 


SINCE 1919 
RECEIVING * PROCESSING © STORAGE © DISTRIBUTION 





READERS REPORT 


Baby State Grows Up 
Dear Sir: 


. . . As a result of the article “Ari- 
zona: Industry Moves In” |BW—Dec. 
13’52,p82| I am informed by our Phoe- 
nix Chamber of Commerce that they 
have received seven inquiries regarding 
possible locations from eastern firms 
wishing to know more about Arizona. 
The 1,500 copies we have ordered will 
be used by the Phoenix Chamber of 
Commerce, the Valley National Bank, 
the First National Bank, and ourselves 
in furthering our industrial develop- 
ment program, 

A. V. K. Bascocx 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT MANAGER 
ARIZONA PUBLIC SERVICE CO 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . This is a splendid article as far 
as you have gone . . . but Phoenix is only 
one of several fast-progressing cities in 
Arizona. .. . 

. . . Since we are a health center by 
virtue of our climate . . . we are looking 
for suitable industry for the Southwest 
where more people can be employed 
and at the same time be benefited by 
our climate. . . . 

Artruur S. MANN 
PIMA COUNTY INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
TUCSON CHAMBER OF COMMERCI 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 


That Good Neighbor Policy 


Dear Sir: 

In the Dec. 27, 1952, issue of Bust- 
NESS WEEK (page 66) you describe the 
possible advantages that could accrue 
under certain conditions if an American 
company handles its Western Hemi- 
sphere sales through a Western Hemi- 
sphere trade corporation 

While the figures mentioned in your 
example of the Phantom Mfg. Co. are 
impressive, I wonder if one does not 
have to take into consideration taxation 
that would necessarily apply to the 
branch offices, or to business done 
through agents in the foreign markets, 
thus reducing the ultimate profit of the 
parent company. .. . 

Furthermore, in the light of recent 
experiences in certain markets, is there 
not to be considered the possibility of 
restrictive regulations on transfer of 
profits, or nationalization of branch 
offices? 

Frep R. PINTER 
PRESIDENT 
OVERSEAS EXPORT CORP. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ Your first question refi no doubt, 
to taxes levied on the sales of branches 
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How much 


can your package take? 


oEs your package still look its Sunday best 
D after eager customers have done their 
Saturday worst? Does it keep its freshness and 
appeal after being handled by an endless pro- 
cession of shoppers? 
It will—if it’s wrapped in PLioFiLM. Goodyear’s 
tough, transparent film is gleaming proof that 
shelf life can be beautiful. 
PLIOFILM is so strqng, it doesn’t split or rip, 
even when roughly handled by self-service 


shoppers. It’s moistureproof, keeps wanted 
moisture in, unwanted moisture out. It pre 
serves quality, taste, aroma, appearance 
drastically reduces returns and rewraps. 


Could your product benefit by these advan- 
tages? The Goodyear Packaging Engineer will 
be glad to show you how—and will help you 
tailor a PLIOFILM package specifically to meet 
your needs. Write him at Goodyear, Pliofilm 


Department W-1, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochloride ~T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohi 


GOOD, YE 


PACKAGING 
FILM 


PY: ® Good things 
are better in 


3-way protection against 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’ ~every Sunday—ABC Radio Network—THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sundo 





another 


new 


development 


Complete Visibility 
and Control of Oil 
Feed. .no guess work. . 





Oil Feed Controlled 
by Air... gives very 
uniform rate of oil feed. 


Constant Oil Level... cai 
rate of oil feed not 





affected by oil supply. 


bearings, gears, small air devices 


This new development in air borne oil lubrication could come 
only from the quarter century of Norgren lubrication research. 
This new Micro-Fog Lubricator extends the proved advantages 
of Norgren Micro-Fog lubrication to bearings, gear chambers 
and small air devices. 
Hundreds of manufacturers have improved the design and 
operation of their products with use of Norgren Micro-Fog. 
BE SURE THE RIGHT PEOPLE IN YOUR PLANT GET 
COMPLETE INFORMATION ON MICRO-FOG LUBRICATION NOW, FOR 
COMPLETE 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES DATA. 


WRITE, 


® 


CA. M4 


3429 So. Elati St., Englewood 


IN COLORFUL COLORADO 
Valves @ Filters @ Regulators @ Lubricators @ Hose Assemblies 





or agents by foreign governments. For 
a Western Hemisphere tra corpora- 
tion such taxes present no problem, 
since they receive a credit from the 
U.S. for all taxes paid to foreign gov 
ernments. 

¢ Your second question cannot be 
answered so definitely. The threats of 
restraints on the transfer of profits, or 
worse still of nationalizati ire, of 
course, present. In fact, that threat 
is part of the reason why the Treasury 
and Congress made provision for West- 
cm Hemisphere trade porations. 
They wanted to encourag: npanies 
to do business in Latin America, so 
they gave them a chance to profits 
big enough to compensate for the risks 
involved in operations tside_ the 
United States. 


Let's Join Canada 


Dear Sir: 

Your article “On Tariffs: Business 
men Change—But Slowly” |BW—Dec. 
13’52,p136| and your editorial “Trade, 
Not Aid” {[BW—Dec.13’52,p172) both 
reveal a wide tendency to expect that 
the various problems of the foreign 
trade of the U.S. with all countries out 
side the Iron Curtain must be met with 
a common solution. 

Trade between the U.S. and Canada, 
however, rests on several special con- 
ditions that are basically different from 
those underlying trade between the 
U.S. and any other count: So it 
should be considered separat from 
foreign trade in general. 

The U.S. and Canada are imitted 
to the joint defense of North America 
by the Ogdensburg agreement of 1940 


To advance the interests of the U.S 
Canada should, in my opinion, be 
treated as to tariffs as the most favored 
nation. Therefore, I propose that every 
product manufactured, grow raised 
mined, or otherwise produced in Can 
ada should be admitted into the U.S 
free of tariff. . . . Conversely, I propos« 
that, for similar reasons, Canada should 
be induced to allow every pro luct man 
ufactured, grown, raised, mined, or 
otherwise produced in the U.S. to be 
admitted into Canada free of tariff 

I believe that an association to work 
for . . . free trade between the U.S 
and Canada should be formed immedi 
ately. . .. 

Joun E. Wurresins 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Behind the Iron Curtain 
Dear Sir: 


As one who has been trying to learn 
the truth about Russia since 1917, I 
can truthfully say that your “Report to 
Executives” entitled ‘“¢ munist 
Russia” [BW—Dec.20'52,p94)| is the 
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RUBBER COLLAR 
holds dangerous “brute” in check 


The terrible menace of “blowouts” (an explosive 
























When high pressures threaten, this tough “collar” 


escape of gas, and liquid from the well) made drilling for is put to work...compressing and sealing around the drill 
oil a nerve-shattering and hazardous occupation. These blow- stem with its tremendous strength... protecting men, equip- 
outs frequently took their toll of human lives...snarled and ment and well against blowouts. This new “collar” has helped 
twisted drill stems... blasted equipment worth hundreds of save the lives of many workers...it has helped save natu- 
thousands of dollars into worthless wreckage! ral resources and oil field equipment...worth millions of 
To help hold these wild wells in check, Firestone dollars...and has helped jump the output of critically 
Techni-Service engineers formulated a rubber compound for needed oil! 
use in the remarkable Blowout Preventer manufactured by Have you a problem? Do you need a compound to 
Hydril Company. This Firestone compound is precision cushion, protect, wrap, or waterproof? Would increased 
bonded to metal inserts and forms the collar in Hydril’s resistance to abrasion, oil, heat, acid or steam help make 
Cartridge Type Packing Unit. This amazing rubber com- your product detter? Would elimination of vibration, noise 
pound meets the exacting demands of brutal service or shock benefit your business? If so, we suggest you write 
pressure...often in excess of 5,000 pounds per square inch and let our Techni-Service engineers help solve your prob- 
...and withstands months of stress and strain under every lem. In many cases, with a stock part; in others with a spe- 
conceivable oil field condition. cially designed unit. Write Firestone, Dept. 11 A, Akron, Ohio. 


Firestone Techni-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings on NBC Radio and Television 


’ 


Would you hike to get 
FINAL REPORTS £7 


Use UniSpred —the “Write it Once” Method 


This period 
Last period 


by means of a paper-thin, stainless steel fastener. 
Easy to carry or file 


PRESTO, CHANGE / 


| a *® * 
UniSpred gives 4-way comparison 
of management figures...instantly! 
-».in one compact unit 





SPREAD 
LEFT 
“Y 


SPREAD 
RIGHT 


a 
1. This year with last year 3. Month this year with same 
... to date month last year 
2. Month by month.. . currently 4. Accumulated totals by months 


UniSpred gives depth to analyses, highlights trends, provides management 
with end-use figures in time to act. No laborious re-copying. New reports are 
added in seconds... space automatically to reveal desired columns... telescope 
to width of a single sheet when not in use. Use UniSpred for Profit and Loss 
Statements, Sales Reports, Expense Analyses, Production Reports, and wher- 
ever convenient, instant comparison of related figures is desired. Investigate now. 


ASK YOUR ACCOUNTANT or write to Hadley for illustrated folder... 





Charles R&R. Hadley Company, Dept. 12 
New York 17: 342 Madison Avenue 
los Angeles 12: 330 N. Los Angeles St. 


Please send me illustrated folder on 
Hadley UniSpred, the “Write it Once’ 
method for Final Reports. 
Manufacturers of standard, NAME 
“in stock’ loose leaf forms and 


“Write ic Once’ accounting systems 





FIRM 





ADDRESS. 
ee a | 





Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory. 
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best summary I have seen. It deserve 
wide circulation. 

Carroii D. Bittmy’ 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 
KINGSTON, R. I. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . I must compliment your editors, 
writers, and art staff for the excellence 
of this terse, dispassionate, and com- 
prehensive review. You have performed 
a genuine public service. 

M. Rosert SAMBORSKI 
LAWYER 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

. . » Your report was excellent and 
very informative, but it did not give 
much information about Russia’s trans- 
portation system. It has always been my 
feeling that if the chips are down, 
Russia’s might would be strangled by 
transportation bottlenecks. . . . 


Leo J. Voce. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

Your report raises two questions. 
First, what are the sources of the figures 
which are generally given with such 
semblance of exactitude in the report? 
They are presented and analyzed in the 
same manner as similar data would be 
presented for the U.S., England, or a 
Western country. . . . 

My second question relates to trans- 
portation. The report was practically 
silent on this point, yet the products of 
heavy industry and the basic raw mate- 
rials must be moved. Presumably, pas- 
sengers and consumer goods have 
“taken a beating” here but has 
the growth of transportation for heavy 
industry and war production kept pace 
with the production itself—assuming 
that your figures are reasonably correct? 
Is there a transport bottleneck which, 
to some extent, offsets the favorable 
production figure? 


also, 


H. B. CooLey 

HEAD, DEPT. OF MANAGEMENT & 
FINANCE 

THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 


© Our figures are the best estimates we 
could reach after analyzing official 
Soviet figures, material coming out of 
Russia via the underground, and studies 
made by Russian experts, both here and 
in Europe. We do refer in the report 
to a previous article (Oct.18'52,p164) 
in BUSINESS WEEK where we had dis 
tinguished between what Soviet figures 
seem reliable and what do not. Another 
article (Aug.30’52,p74) covered this 
in still more detail. 

Soviet transport is a bottleneck and 
ents is to get greater attention in 
the current Five-Year Plan. 
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In winter months, even in the South, classroom win- 
dows are a major source of heat loss. Chill winds reduce their 
temperature greatly—and this “draws” heat in large quanti- 
ties. But with an adjustable Honeywell thermostat in each 
classroom such heat loss is easily compensated for. Above you 
see a typical modern classroom in the Charles B. Glenn School, 


Honeywell 
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For Comfortable, Even Temperature in New 
or Existing Buildings—of any size — Use 


Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a school, office, factory, hospital, apartment, store, 
garage—or any size building—new or existing, Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control can help meet your heating, 
ventilating, air conditioning and industrial control problems. 

Once equipped with Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control, you'll have an ideal indoor “climate’’— and save fuel 
besides. 

And with a complete line of pneumatic, electric and electronic 
controls to choose from, Honeywell Customized Temperature 
Control offers you the greatest flexibility in design. Then, too, 
when it comes to performance, Honeywell-built controls assure 
years of trouble-free operation. And they're backed by the 
finest service organization in the controls industry 

For full facts on Honeywell Customized Temperature Control, 
talk to your architect, heating engineer or local Honeywell 
office. There are 104 Honeywell offices across the nation, Or 
mail the coupon today, 


H. L. Eskew, heating contractor of Birming- 
ham, says: ‘More and more in the South we're 
coming to realize the importance of proper 
temperature control and adequate heating 
methods, I think the Charles B. Glenn High 
School job is good evidence of that.” 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO 
Dept. BW-1-18, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me more information about Hone 
Temperature Control. 

Name 

Firm Name 


Address 


City 





Architects and engineers, 
Warren, Knight and Davis, 
realized that large exposed 
glass areas, typical of school 
buildings, created a need 
for Honeywell Customized 
Temperature Control in the 
Charles B. Glenn Voca- 
tional High School. Other 
participating firms were: 
General Contractor, Rich- 
ardson Construction Com- 
pany; Mechanical Contrac- 
tor, H. L. Eskew & Sons. 
All firms are located in 
Birmingham. 





New high school demonstrates need 


for Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


even in mild climate of the South 


Birmingham’s Charles B. Glenn 


Vocational High School features individual room temperature control 


In developing the new school you see here, an enterprising architectural-engineering firm and an 
understanding school board are leading the way to greater comfort and more efficient 
learning for thousands of southern teen-agers. 
And a Honeywell Customized Temperature Control installation is helping 
them provide these benefits for Birmingham students. 
In the case of the Glenn School, the Honeywell installation is in the form 
of individual room temperature control —a thermostat in each 
classroom. The floor plan at right gives the location of the-thermostats. 
Today, in this school, teachers may keep temperatures right for most efficient 
learning —simply by adjusting a dial. 
If the wind blows cold against the windows of their individual classroom they can 
easily adjust for the extra heat loss. And if during certain periods of the day 


the room is crowded, or the sun is hot, they can as easily lower the temperature. 
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Our new President’s gravest duty is preserving the free world. And, 
more than you may know, that means bulwarking prosperity at home. 

Not that our prosperity, in and of itself, is so sacred. But it is the symbol 
and the fact of successful capitalism. 

Moscow says we can’t keep it up. Eisenhower must see that we do. 


Maintaining prosperity here doesn’t imply boom without end. We 
can have dips—so long as they don’t lead to paralysis. 

We hope and believe that we have learned a lot, over the years, about 
making free enterprise work. 

& 

Profound differences set off this Inauguration Day from that of 20 years 

ago. 
Yet the country, almost as much now as then, was looking to the new 

man in the White House for strong leadership. This time, however, it was 
for a firm hand in foreign affairs rather than one to put an end to bread lines 
and a bank crisis. 

New policies, where business is concerned, will reverse those of the past 
two decades; Washington will drop the reins as far as possible. 

Businessmen, though, will no more think of going back to the laissez 
faire of the 1920s than of throwing in with the Russians. 


Business activity will give Eisenhower no immediate worries (although 
there’s no guaranteeing how long this will hold true). 

Measured in dollars, the economy is producing goods and services at an 
annual rate of $355-billion. That’s up $18-billion in a year and 314 times the 
1939 level (without allowing for changes in the dollar). 

In physical terms, the Federal Reserve index of industrial production 
now reads 235, up 17 points in a year and more than double 1939. 


* 

Employment may hit 63-million this summer, the Labor Dept. says. 

It may, indeed. The total, in fact, should have risen that high last 
summer but for the steel strike. 

Allow for a slightly larger labor force this year (growth isn’t too rapid 
these days, due to the low birth rate in the 1930s), and you can see that we 
should easily go over 63-million this year. 

Failure to do so would leave us somewhat short of full employment. 


Steel mills are operating at a rate sufficient to turn out more than 116- 
million tons this year. 

In fact, last week was the biggest on record. The American Iron & Steel 
Institute’s preliminary check indicates that production was at 99.3% of 
capacity for an output of 2,238,000 tons. 

The estimate for this week is only a shade lower. 


Industrial and commercial demand for electric power (despite competing 
sources of energy) is setting new highs right along. 

Big customers of the power companies—mainly industrial—now are 
taking about 15-billion kwh. a month. Their use lately has been running 
nearly a billion kwh. a month ahead of a year earlier. 





Eye Accidents Cost 


You Can Cut this High Cost Yourself! 


If you have a defense contract (or 
even if you haven't) the shortage of 
skilled workers is probably one of 
your plant’s most critical problems, 
Like many other companies perhaps 
you can obtain extra man-hours of 
production without adding a man or 
machine . ..if you PREVENT COSTLY 
EYE ACCIDENTS! 


Your AO Safety Products Repre- 
sentative can show you how a safety 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS *« BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


goggle costing about $2.30 can pre- 
vent 98% of all eye injuries and pay 
for itself in less than two hours of a 
skilled worker’s time. Or write 
American Optical Company, 511 
Vision Park, Southbridge, Mass. 


$176,000,000 a year in 
LOST MAN-HOURS alone* 


ncaa 


*Estimate. Industrial eye injuries 
cost over $5 per employed worker 
per year — with compensation 
averaging nearly $400 per injured 
man, 


AO’s Industrial Program increases production, decreases accidents. Write today for free 


booklet “Improved Industrial Vision.” 


UW 
American @& Optical 


SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION 











In New York 

THe Warporr-Asroria 

Tre Praza ann THe Roosevert 
In Washington, D. C 

THe Mayriower 


In St. Louis, Mo 

Tue Jerrerson 

In Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas 
Tue Hitton Horer 

Jn San Bernardino, California 
Arrowtiean Sprincs 

Jn Chibuabua, Mexico 

Tue Patacio Hivton 


In Chicado 

Tue Conran Hitron 

and THe Parmer House 
Jn Los Angeles 

THe Town House 

Jn Dayton, Obio 

Tue Dayton Bittmore 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hittron Horet 

Jn San Juan, Puerto Rico 
THe Canise Hitton 

Jn Madrid, Spain 

Tue Castettana Hivton 
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The majestic character of the world-famous 
Waldorf-Astoria is epitomized by the Empire 
Room’s sumptuous splendor . . . a glamorous 
elegance distinctively reflected in other fa- 
mous rooms of Hilton Hotels across the nation. 


Gell MG 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON «¢ CHICAGO §, ILLINO! 
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Electric power production in the first full week of January was reported 
by the Edison Electric Institute at 8,185-million kwh. This was only a little 
under the week before Christmas, traditionally the winter’s top. 

Moreover, the industry is averaging weekly gains of 6% and 7% over 
a year ago. These figures take on significance when you consider that output 
has nearly doubled since 1946—-so that an increase of such and such a per- 
centage means about twice as much juice as it did seven years ago. 

a 

Oil men aren’t letting anyone steal the production show. Although crude 
oil production in this country has been pinched back a bit from its peak, 
refinery activity started the year at a new high. 

The refinery run averaged 7,221,000 bbl. daily for the week ended Jan. 
3, the American Petroleum Institute reports. (About 650,000 bbl. daily of 
this output represented imported crude.) 

This was about 44,000 bbl. a day better than the previous high mark set 
in the week ended last Aug. 16. 

* 

Boom business isn’t generating any price inflation at the moment. But, 
if it should, you’ll see some new theories on control. 

Washington’s approach now will be more basic than it has been in the 
past. The effort will be to treat the disease (which is too much money) rather 
than the symptoms (which are rising prices). 


Price controls aren’t really inflation controls, no matter how much they 


may lull the consumer. 

Ceilings on prices distort distribution. If they work, they leave the 
consumer with more money than he otherwise would have had—hence 
better able to bid prices up in black markets or on uncontrolled goods. 


Often, they do more to control profits than to control prices. 
* 


Inflation flourishes when government is creating money. 

The quickest approach to a cure is a balanced federal budget. If the 
government isn’t borrowing to meet deficits (and particularly borrowing from 
banks), it has some rein on the money supply. 

That’s why budget balancing is unusually significant now. 

es 

Controls on the use of money become important when the supply of 
eash already has been built to gigantic proportions—as it has been. 

You can’t tell a consumer how to spend his pocket cash. Nor can you 
dictate a corporation’s use of its till money. But you can discourage them 
from borrowing by making the terms harsher. 

& 

Tighter credit was signaled last week when the Federal Reserve's 
rediscount rate was raised (page 28). This paves the way for higher interest 
rates any time business borrowing should start rising. 

The action came in the last days of the Truman regime. However, inten- 
tionally or not, it looked much more like the new Administration. 

First effects were negligible (even though bankers’ acceptances were 
marked up an eighth). Demand for loans declines at this time of year. But 
that in no way diminishes the potential effect. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 24, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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RESEARCH 

The Rayonier Research Division is the larg- 
est organization in the U. S. A. devoted to 
the study of chemical cellulose. Its distin- 
guished scientists are known the world over 
for their contributions to this field. Its fa- 
cilities include the most modern equipment 
for the preparation of cellulose samples and 
pilot plants that parallel the techniques of 
Rayonier’s customers. Rayonier scientists 
determine the ease with which Rayonier 
products can be processed, test the physical 
and chemical properties of the end products 
and adapt Rayonier cellulose to the special- 
ized needs of its customers. Rayonier counts 
heavily on its newly enlarged research labo- 
ratories to help maintain its commanding 
leadership of the chemical cellulose field 
and to develop new and finer end products. 


MANPOWER 

Perhaps Rayonier’s greatest asset is its 
trained, experienced technical staff and man- 
agement team. Of the management team, 3 
out of 4 have been with Rayonier more than 
15 years. Rayonier’s Research Division has 
a background of 20 years experience in cellu- 
lose chemistry. Nearly 25% of more than 
4200 employees have helped Rayonier pro- 
duce chemical cellulose for at least 10 years. 
More than 40 have been at it for 25 years. 
‘The stability of Rayonier is based to a large 
degree on the loyalty of these men. The 
cumulative experience and ability of this 
veteran organization will be a powerful 
factor in keeping Rayonier several steps 
ahead of the field in chemistry’s race to 
produce more efficient, lower cost synthetics. 
Rayonier is ready ... ready, willing and able. 
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RAYONIER READY TO 


RAW MATERIAL 

Rayonier is in the chemical cellulose busi- 
ness. Chemical cellulose is the basic raw 
material for acetate, rayon, cellophane, pho- 
tographic film and some of the wonderful 
new plastics. Today and for the foreseeable 
future, the most economical raw material 
for cellulose is wood. In order to support in- 
creasing output and to insure an adequate 
future supply, Rayonier has been adding to 
its acreage and now owns or controls 810,000 
acres, an area larger than the State of Rhode 
Island. Able management of land and forest, 
control of cutting, reforestation, fire protec- 
tion will provide ample supply for Rayonier’s 
five, widely separated besa Rayonier’s 
future raw material requirements are now 
secured, Chemistry's need for a dependable 
source of chemical cellulose is answered, 


MEET INDUSTRY’S 


TRANSPORTATION 

Rayonier’s transporation system is larger 
than those of several small countries. In ad- 
dition to a vast network of feeder roads, 
Rayonier has laid and maintains 625 miles 
of Grade A surfaced truck roads. Rayonier’s 
railroad system includes 216.4 miles of track, 
19 locomotives (from 45-ton to huge 131-ton 
Baldwins), 28 speeders, maintenance yards 
and roundhouses. The company operates its 
own radio communication network, broad- 
casting from Station KOB to receiving and 
sending stations at camps, and in speeders, 
locomotives, supervisor cars. This highly 
efficient coordination of transportation and 
communication over the far-flung Rayonier 
empire results in important savings in costs 
which finally reach the consumer in better 
fabrics, tires, rugs, plastics at lower prices. 


INCREASING DEMAND 


INSIDE LOOK at this LEADER 
of a GROWTH INDUSTRY 


FOR BASIC 


PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 

All Rayonier plants are large, flexible units. 
Each has approximately the same capacity 
Each can manufacture many types of chem- 
ical cellulose. Equipm«e nt is modern and eth- 
cient. To meet the expanding demand for 
chemical cellulose in textiles and in new uses, 
Rayonier since 1945 has spent more than 
$45,000,000 . . . more than $4,000,000 in 
1950, more than $8,500,000 in 1951 . in 
improving efhciency, reducing cost, diversi- 
fication of product, higher quality, greater 
capacity. With the completion in 1954 of 
the new plant at Jesup, Georgia, Rayonier 
will have spent more than $80,000,000 in 
plant improvement and replacement. Thus, 
as more and newer types of chemical cellu- 
lose are needed, industry will continue to 
find Rayonier its most dependable source. 























Business Week Index (above)... .. 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons)..................0eeeeeeee ove 
Production of automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 

Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars)... .. 00 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 


Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number).................++++ coves 


PRICES 

Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 0.0... ...6ce cee eeeeeeeees 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 

Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............0000+ 
UD Nad db aikcwntial> «> +s hdn cede dedees et ctaktienant 


FINANCE 

90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 

Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 

Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member benks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 

Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 

Total federal reserve credit outstanding..................e.seeeees 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Cost of living (U. S. BLS, 1935-39 = 100) old basis 


§ Latest 
Week 


*250.5 


2,234 
148,718 
$55,940 

8,121 

6,524 

1,592 


54,847 
77,961 
23,007 
32,263 











Preceding 
Week 


$249.5 


2,238 
+139,620 
$57,716 
+8,210 
6,468 
+1,539 


+54,467 
78,110 
22,980 
32,370 
26,695 


Lotest 
Month 


191.0 


Month 
Ago 


250.1 


2,133 
134,933 
$41,226 

8,280 

6,611 

1,658 


408.8 
93.1 
85.0 

130.6 

$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.48 
32.72¢ 
# 


55,816 
78,990 
23,236 
32,925 
27,039 


Preceding 
Month 


191.6 


Yeor 
Ago 


234.6 


2,065 
98,669 
$43,406 
7,540 
6,197 
1,960 


455.2 
115.5 
95.4 
124.9 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.52 
41.66¢ 
$2.25 


54,544 
74,217 
21,441 
32,283 
24,372 


Yeor 
Ago 


190.0 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


311.9 
++73,2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


+#45,210 
++71,147 


++9,221 


+ +49,200 


23,883 


1946 
Average 


139.3 


# Insufficient trading to establish a price. 
& Date for Latest Week’ on each series om request. 


* Preliminary, week ended Jan. 17. 
+? Estimate 
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CUMMINS DIESEL ¢ are engineered to make light work of tough jobs 


Ask any one of thousands of power users! He’ll tell you that 
Cummins Diesels are standouts wherever they work . . . that 
they lead the pack with more work done at lower cost, with 
superb performance in roughest going. 

With a lightweight, high-speed (60-600 h.p.) Cummins 
Diesel, your fuel costs are lower than with any other engine in 
general use today. This is true because of the economy in fuel 
injection and metering provided by Cummins’ exclusive fuel 
system . . . because of the inherent savings made possible by 
four cycle diesel design. 

Maintenance costs are siashed, too. Extra care in engineering, 
manufacture and testing adds thousands of hours of trouble- 
free operation . . . keeps “down time” at a minimum. Contact 
your Cummins dealer. He's a diesel power specialist —ready 
to show you how to apply Cummins savings to your jobs. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Indiana 
Export; Cummins Diesel Export Corporation, Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. + Cable: CUMDIEX 


Leaders in rugged, lightweight, high-speed diesel power! 








Article Number One 


of the 
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CONSTITUTION 


AMERICA’S GREAT 1952 CLIPPER 


CAPTAIN MANUEL NEVES, JR. at the Sperry Magnetic 


dialing a new course. 








“Of all the navigational 
aids to profitable fishing 
incorporated in the 
Constitution, none is 
more important to us 
than the Sperry Magnetic 
Compass Pilot. I’m rec- 
ommending it to all my 
friends,” says Mr. Joe S. 
Rogers, builder and managing owner of 
the Constitution, one of the truly great 
vessels in tuna clipper history. 

Today owners of all types of fishing 
craft—both new and modernized vessels— 
are specifying the Sperry Magnetic Com- 
pass Pilot for economy and profit. Sperry 
automatic steering gets a vessel to the fish- 
ing grounds and back with a minimum 


* TE 


JOE S. ROGERS 


Compass Pilot in the wheelhouse of the tuna clipper 
Constitution, one of the finest hook-and-liners ever 
built. With this fully automatic electronic equip- 
ment, the helmsman changes direction by simply 


expenditure of time, fuel, and manpower 
—because it follows a prescribed course 
under all sea conditions. 

At the fishing grounds the Sperry Mag- 
netic Compass Pilot is equally valuable. 
Heading changes are swiftly and easily 
made, and held automatically. A portable 
remote controller provides full rudder 
control outside the wheelhouse. More men 
are released for fishing while the vatch is 


PAR 


on, and the skipper can give his personal 
attention to important fishing operations 
This results in bigger hauls and greater 
profits in a shorter time. 

Backed by Sperry’s extensive and de- 
pendable service, the Magnetic Compass 
Pilot can be supplied with either an elec 
tric steering engine or a hydraulic ram 
Our nearest district office will be glad to 
give you detailed information, 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
IN CANADA—SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


PROBLEM: BUSINESSMEN IN GOVERNMENT. 


Charles E. Wilson is a key example of the prob- 


lems faced by businessmen when they enter gov- 
SRE Ss iviecvccccvecsvanediees 


TIGHTER MONEY. Hike in rediscount rate by Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks means return to orthodox 
theories of money management... 


NEW WEAPONS, NEW LEADERS. The 100 top de- 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


STALIN STARTS HEADS ROLLING: 
New purge may extend sepcee up to 
the Presidium. . .p. 136 


Business Abroad Briefs.......p. 137 


PAKISTAN GETS WHEAT CROP 
FROM THE DESERT: The Jinnah Bar- 
rage and network of canals are 
transforming an arid desert into a 
land of plenty............... p. 138 


CANADA: 


SHOOTING FOR THE BIGGEST 
YEAR YET. Canadian businessmen 
think momentum of 1952 will carry 
their economy to still loftier levels this 


..p. 166 


CANADA PUTS MORE CHIPS ON 
GOOD NEIGHBOR TRADE and seeks 
to develop even better markets in 
Latin America .............. p. 168 


FINANCE and MARKETS: 


MUNICIPALS: WHAT CAN THE 
MARKET TAKE? Money rate rise 
may come as a result of heavy bor- 
rowing by local governments. .p. 54 


GROUP INSURANCE. Agents pro- 
pose $40,000 limit for covering indi- 
viduals under group policies. ..p. 60 


S&Ls BUILD UP NEW BUSINESS. 
Savings and loans are staging gaudy 
drives for new business........ p. 64 


PROS TROND. i eke cee cues p. 68 


THE MARKETS: AUTOS: DOWN. 
TURN HALTED? “Inauguration rally” 
checks group that had been dropping 
faster than industrials generally.p. 71 


TABLE: THE POSTELECTION RALLY 
HITS A SNAG................p. 72 
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Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook ......... 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


Figures of the Week 
Local Business 
Readers Report 








INDUSTRIES: 


HOW THEY KEEP COOL IN THE 
DESERT STATES. Modern industry 
in the Southwest is using a centuries- 
old idea to fight the heat..... p. 158 


INSTITUTIONS: 


WHAT THE COMMITTEE FOR _ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT IS DOING: 
e TEAMING UP FOR LOCAL ECO. 
NOMIC RESEARCH. Los Angeles 
provides a case study of CED’s new 
BOCES WOOO 6 ceca p. 100 
eMEYER KESTNBAUM TAKES 
OVER (cover), and CED with a new 
president enters a new era of in- 
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President Eisenhower's Administra- 
tion got off to a quick start this week 
—but it wasn’t the clean Wednesday 
morning getaway that he had been 
planning ever since Election Day. 
¢ The Hitch—The reasons for that go 
right back to Eisenhower's early deci- 
sion to lean heavily on businessmen in 
setting up his Administration. His top 
men were all ready to go. They were 
ready to be sworn in a ce hours after 
Eisenhower took the oath of office as 
President. 

But an unexpected hitch developed. 
It spotlighted two of the new Adminis- 
tration’s most sensitive problems: 

(1) Getting along with Congress. 

(2) Breaking in the team of top 
management businessmen in their new 
roles as government officials. 
¢ Confirmation—Both these problems 
were wrapped up in the snafu over con- 
firmation of Eisenhower's Cabinet. Ac 
tually, Eisenhower’s list of nominees, as 
a whole, had .smooth sailing before 
Senate committees. The only exceptions 
were four of his Defense Dept. choices. 
But these four were enough to stymie 
the whole show. 

One problem involved little more 
than Senatorial procedure. Sen. Wayne 
Morse objected to immediate confirma- 
tion of eight of Eisenhower's Cabinet 
choices. It wasn’t a serious challenge to 
any of the eight. But it did end hopes 


@ Charles E. Wilson (left) is a key ex- 
ample of the problems faced by business- 


men when they enter government. 


@ As Secretary of Defense, he isn't 
supposed to hold stock in any company that 


does business with government. 


@ But he does—$2.5-million worth of 
General Motors. 


@ Secretaries before him have given 
up their holdings. For Wilson, and for Eisen- 


hower, this is an initial .. . 


Problem: Businessmen in Government 


for a mass swearing-in at the White 
House on Inauguration Day, 

The second problem was a lot more 
serious. It turned around Charles E. 
Wilson, Eisenhower's choice for Secre- 
tary of Defense, and his holding of Gen- 
cral Motors Corp. stock. This went to 
the heart of the complicated problems 
faced by businessmen when they go into 
government. What's more, it frightened 
the politicians around Eisenhower. 
¢ Tradition and Law—In Wilson’s first 
appearance before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, he said -he had re- 
signed as president of General Motors, 
but intended to keep some $2.5-million 
worth of stock in the company. He 
added, what's more, that in his function 
is Secretary of Defense, he intends to 
pass on contracts with General Motors 
for military goods. 

It was a closed hearing. But enough 
leaked out of the committee room to 
make it plain that Wilson was challeng- 
ing tradition—possibly even questioning 
the existing law. 


|. The Tradition 


There have been only four Secretaries 
of Defense. Each had to satisfy the 
Senate that he wasn’t holding stock in- 
terests that might conflict with his im- 
partial judgment as a public official. 

Secretary James Forrestal (1947-1949) 


sold some of his stock holdings when he 
took office. 

Secretary Louis A. Johnson 
1950) sold out all his holdings 
panics doing business with the Pentagon 
before going to the committee for a 
hearing. 

Secretary George C. Marshall (1950 
1951) faced a different problem. Hi 
satished the Senate as to his busin 
connections, but ran into trouble be 
cause he was an Army officer. The law 
at that time forbade military personnel 
to hold government office. ‘Th 
was simple, and may be used as preced 
ent in Wilson’s case: Congress changed 
the law. 

Secretary Robert A. Lovett 
1953) had an easier time. A 
he wasn’t immediately involved in arm 
manufacture. He satisfied thi 
mittce that his stockholdings wer 
minor and not the sort that 
fluence his official judgment 
¢ Wilson’s Aides—That's th 
Wilson is challenging. As former presi 
dent of General Motors, and as the Ki 
scnhower appointee involved, he ha 
drawn most of the attention. But thre 
of his four top aides selected for th 
Defense Dept. are in the same boat 

Roger M. Kyes, who resigned from 
a General Motors vice-presidency to a 
cept the job of Deputy Secretary of De 
fense, told the committee he would 


(1949 


in Com 


olution 


(1951 
1 banker 


CO 


vould ill 
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There are more than 2000 
Texaco Distributing Plants 
in all the 48 States. 


Here’s a good example: 


This is what Denton Smith, Power Plant 
Superintendent of Potash Company of Amer- 
ica says: 

“For 20 years Texaco has given us dependable 
Diesel performance. Texaco Ursa Oils have 
done a real job for us in keeping our Diesels 
running clean, so that we’ve had a minimum 
of maintenance expense and very low fuel 
consumption over the years. This, plus the 
skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice, is the reason why we are using Texaco 
Ursa Oils exclusively today.” 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. Here are 
some more outstanding examples where Texaco 


is preferred. 

M () R F stationary Diesel horsepower 
railroad locomotives 

in the United States are lubricated with Texaco 

than with any other brand. 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you 
skilled engineering service that can help you in- 
crease unit output and lower unit costs. For details 
call the nearest of more than 2000 Texaco Dis- 
tributing Plants in the 48 States or write The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


buses 
revenue airline miles 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO & 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 








at least—by borrowing from the Fed at 
13% and using the money to buy bills. 

Hence, the hike in the rate con- 
firms the present structure of interest 
rates without necessarily forcing a new 
and higher one. 
¢ Refunding Problem—Announcement 
of the new rate also clears the air in 
time for the Treasury to make plans 
for refunding the $8.9-billion of certif- 
icates coming due Feb. 15. As long as 
the rediscount rate was out of line 
with current yields in the government 
market, traders didn’t know what to 
expect, and the market was edgy and 
uncertain. Now that the rate change 
is official, the market should be able 
to steady down. 

The Treasury’s refunding offer un- 
doubtedly will fit into the pattern of 
higher rates that is developing now. 
Eisenhower's top adviser on debt 
management, W. Randolph Burgess, 
consultant and special deputy to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, has long 
argued for stiffer rates. Among other 
things, Burgess sees a higher yield as 
a necessary preliminary to getting the 
debt funded into longer-term securities. 
¢ Business Loans—For the business 
borrower, the hike in the rediscount 
rate may have no immediate impact. 
But it is a plain warning that bor- 
rowing is not going to get any cheaper. 
It will encourage corporations to get 
their debt salted down on a long-term 
basis if they possibly can—because it 
indicates that the cost of carrying short- 
term loans is likely to rise rather than 
drop in the future. 


When Is a Jet Airworthy? 
British, CAA Disagree 


A showdown on Anglo-American dif- 
ferences over airworthiness standards 
for jet transport planes is likely soon. 

When Pan American World Airways 
signed up last fall to buy British-made 
de Havilland Comets (BW—Oct.25'52, 
p33), the contract had a conditional 
clause. The sale would be final only if, 
and when, the still-to-be-built Comet 
3 got a U.S. airworthiness certificate 
from the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. 

Both Pan Am and the British would 
like CAA to agree to accept British 
certification. But CAA has hinted that 
it won't certify the plane unless it can 
pass U.S. safety tests. That could take 
months or years. 
¢ Gentle Persuasion—This weekend a 
top-level British delegation is arriving 
in Washington to talk the matter over 
with CAA. It’s headed by Robert Hard 
ingham, secretary of the British Air 
Registration Board—the agency that is- 
sues airworthiness certificates in Eng- 
land. Hardingham reportedly plans to 
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give CAA the full background on the 
ritish approach to formulating air- 
worthiness standards for jet transports— 
the idea being, presumably, to convince 
CAA that British tests are exhaustive 
enough so that CAA will be safe in 
signing a reciprocal certification agrce- 
ment which would be similar to that 


now in effect for piston-engine planes. 
Meanwhile, both sides of the argu 
ment may be attracting influential sup 
port: U.S. plane builders are reported 
to be lining up behind the CAA fac 
tion that wants exhaustive U.S. tests; 
U.S. State Dept. is said to be throw 
ing its influence behind the British 


... Replaces Them with Return Load 


20-min. turnaround on a 
cargo plane carrying six-ton loads is 
quite a trick. it’s doubly difficult when 
the plane is making six round trips a 
day, six days a week. 

In New Zealand, the Cook Strait 
air ferry has accomplished the feat by 
using a trolley system of loading and 
unloading. The trolleys (called tra- 
versers) are long and low, run on two 
sets of railroad tracks laid 30 ft. apart. 
Each trolley can carry two cargo trays, 


Getting a 


called cargons, cach of which takes .a 
three-ton ery 

When the 
Freighter lands, it is wheeled up to an 


ferry’s British Bristol 


empty trolley (top photo), and the 
loaded cargons aboard are hauled out 
through the plane's nose. The trolley 
wheels them away, and the other trolle. 
already loaded with cargons carrying 
the return load, rolls up (middle photo) 
Bottom photo shows the plane reloaded 
and ‘eal to lock up for the trip back 
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keep about $200,000 worth of GM 
stock. 

Robert T. Stevens, chosen for Sec- 
retary of the Army, is supposed to have 
told the committee he would keep 
stock interest in family textile mills. 

Harold E. Talbott, picked as Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, apparently main- 
tained the same general position in 
his first appearance—that he could func- 
tion honestly and fairly in the job 
without disposing of stock in companies 
now producing military goods. (When 
W. Stuart Symington became the first 
Air Force Secretary, he disposed of ex- 
tensive stock holdings. Friends say he 
took a $67,000 loss in the form of a 
capital gains tax.) 

Only Robert B. Anderson, nominated 
for Secretary of the Navy, convinced 
the committee that he held no stock 
that might interfere with his judgment. 


ll. The Impasse 


The heart of the businessman’s legal 
worries in accepting a government job, 
and the root of Wilson’s and his aides’ 
troubles, is Section 434 of the U.S. 
Code. 

This section posts fine and imprison- 
ment as punishment for anyone who, 
acting as an officer of the government, 
transacts business with a firm in which 
he has a financial interest. It has been 
argued that Wilson could keep his 
stock without violating this law, as long 
as he didn’t personally transact business 
with GM as Secretary of Defense. 

But senators of both parties are leery 
of this argument. They were worried 
enough to bottle up the official text of 
the first closed hearing and invite Wil- 
son back for a second try. 

One bloc of senators thought Wilson 
could qualify if he said merely that 
he would not personally handle or pass 
poet on GM contracts. Another 

loc—headed by Sen. Robert A. Taft 
and Republican Sen. Hugh Butler of 
Nebraska—said they would favor chang- 
ing the law, if necessary, to keep Wil 
son and his Defense Dept. team in the 
Administration. Another possibility was 
an executive order from Eisenhower, 
explicitly forbidding any of his appoin- 
tees to handle contracts with their 
former companies. 

¢ Friendly Air—The trouble over Wil- 
son did not mar the general atmos- 
phere of good feeling that marked the 
take-over by Eisenhower. Committee 
approval came swiftly for the eight 
other Cabinet posts, and for Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby as Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. 

Questions to Wilson were voiced 
with obvious reluctance. The spearhead 
was Sen. Harry Byrd of Virginia—a 
Democrat, but as sympathetic a friend 
of the new Administration as there is 
in either party. Byrd, however, has.a 


long and consistent record of question- 
ing Presidential appointees sharply on 
their business connections. 


ill. The Law 


The legal and ethical questions that 
arise when businessmen go into gov- 
ernment service are as old as the U. S. 
Government itself. A complicated, 
and at times hazy, batch of laws does 
a poor job of spelling out exactly what 
is expected of them. 
¢ More Rules—Along with Section 434, 
there are four other broad rules in the 
U.S. Code telling government officials 
what they can’t do in conneetion with 
business. Section 281 says they can’t 
accept compensation from any claimant 
before the government. Section 283 says 
they can’t act as agent for a claimant. 
Section 1901 is aimed chiefly at internal 
revenue collectors; it states that they 
can’t use government cash or debts 
in transacting business of their own. 
Section 1914 says officials can’t accept 
any salary in connection with their 
government duties except from an ap- 
proved government source. 

In addition to these broad rules af- 
fecting all officials, the Secretary of the 
Treasury must measure up to some spe- 
cial ones. For example, he can’t be 
even part owner of a _ ship—some- 
thing that gave Humphrey some con- 
cern when he examined his position. 
Humphrey retains his stockholdings in 
M. A. Hanna Co., which in turn has 
shares in a subsidiary, which in turn has 
shares in a company that is now build- 
ing three ships in Great Britain. 
Humphrey’s lawyers told him this 
didn’t constitute part ownership in 
the meaning of the oe, and the Senate 
Finance Committee did not raise any 
objection. 

During his questioning, Humphrey 
argued persuasively for the businessman 
who wants to go into the government 
as a public service, and yet retain stock 
or other business interests. He pointed 
out that if carried to the extreme, the 
oad of stripping officials clean of all 

usiness connections would mean that 
only men who had done nothing, 
owned nothing, and knew nothing 
could qualify for public service. 

e Agency Laws—Congress has set up 

other rules about business connections 
as it established the agencies that op- 
erate outside the nds a Cabinet de- 
partments. For instance, it says mem- 

ts Of boards or commissions must 
devote full time to their government 
jobs. This bars them from accepting 
other employment during their terms 
of service. 

This rule applies to the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Tariff Commission, the 
Trade Commission, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


Tighter Money 


Hike in rediscount rate by 
Federal Reserve Banks means 
return to orthodox theories of 


money management. 


The tight money sign went up last 
week at the only window where money 
has been relatively cheap lately. The 
Federal Reserve Banks started raising 
their rediscount rates—the rate charged 
member banks for borrowing at the 
Federal—from 13% to 2%. 

This isn’t a big hike, and by historical 
standards it doesn’t push the rediscount 
rate to a high level. But it is sig- 
nificant because it marks the revival 
of a theory of money management that 
hasn’t really been used since the 1920s. 
You can interpret the hike in the rate 
as: 

¢ A technical adjustment designed 
to give the Fed’s endorsement to the 
tighter conditions that already exist in 
the money market. 

eA preliminary move designed to 
prepare the market for the next big 
refunding operation by the Treasury, 
which is due in February 

e An indication that the money 
managers see the symptoms of another 
round of inflation in the making and 
are trying to head it off. 
¢ Keeping Quiet—All three interpreta- 
tions make sense. But the Fed itself 
isn’t explaining its thought processes. 
It has gone back to what used to be 
the first principle of central banking: 
Keep your mouth shut. And that is 
also significant. It’s one more sign that 
the money managers mean to recapture 
the control over the market that they 
surrendered in the easy money days of 
World War II and the postwar in- 
flation. 

Whatever the reasons behind it, the 
hike in the rate is a step toward tighter 
money. By making it more expensive 
for the commercial bank to get money 
from the Federals, the money man- 
agers are putting a higher floor under 
the whole interest rate structure. 
¢ Gentle Pressure—It isn’t an aggressive 
step, though. The Fed waited until 
January—after bank lending had passed 
its seasonal peak and started back down 
—to put the squeeze on. The effect 
will be to lock up some of the funds 
that are now flowing back to the banks 
—via repayment of loans—rather than 
to force a contraction. 

Actually, the rediscount rate has been 
low in relation to the going rates that 
commercial banks are oe, Ho and the 
yields that investors can get on govern- 
ment securities. With 91-day Treasury 
bills yielding well over 2%, commercial 
banks could make a profit—theoretically, 
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total rung up during World War II. 
To get into the first 100 back then, 
you would have needed $232-million 
in orders. To make it this time, you 
need only $74-million. 

This time, too, the orders are spread 
a little thinner (chart). For the entire 
World War II period, the 100 top com- 
panies did 67% of all government busi- 
ness. In the two years after Korea, the 
top 100 got only 62%. And the Muni- 
tions Board says that only 33 of the top 
100 American manufacturing corpora- 
ations (by size of assets) are on the list 
at all. That’s because many of the big 
companies make only consumer prod- 
ucts, and because others, notably raw 
materials producers, don’t deal directly 
with the government. 
¢ Subcontractors—Actually, the defense 
business goes to a lot more firms than 
you would think from just a casual glance 
at the names of big government sup- 
pliers. In making up the list of major 
defense contractors, contracts of less 
than $10,000 were ignored. There are 
about 5-million of these contracts—al- 
most all of which go to small firms. 
Almost one-fifth of the total of prime 
contracts, in fact, has gone to firms em- 
ploying less than 500 workers. 

Besides, many prime contracts get 
subcontracted to other firms. A lot of 
the companies that were among the top 
suppliers in the last war still are—only 
now they sell to other companies that 
hold prime contracts. Since they don’t 
deal directly with the government, they 
don’t make the list. 
¢ Risers—During 1952 defense orders 
to the auto industry—mostly for tanks 
and aircraft—were rising faster than for 
most other industries. Every auto com- 
pany—except General Motors, which 
is way out front—went further up on 
the list between the beginning of 1952 
and midyear. Chrysler jumped from 
eighth to third, Ford from sixteenth to 
seventh, Studebaker from thirty-fourth 
to seventeenth. 

As the Korean war ground on, the 
need for more ammunition pushed the 
munitions firms on up. During the year 
du Pont, Hercules Powder, Olin Indus- 
tries, and other munitions makers were 
on the way up. 

Soft-goods manufacturers were get- 
ting a smaller slice of defense business 
throughout the year. Textiles and food 
companies were jostled from their 
places on the list and moved down- 
ward. ; 
¢ Concentration—The top companies 
who do business with the government 
walk away with the lion’s share of all 
government contracts. The first 10 on 
the list hold about 30% of all prime 
contracts. They do almost as much 
business with the government as the 
other 90 put together. GM alone han- 
dles 8% of all contracts; one-eighth of 
all orders for the top 100 firms. 
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Pushing Houses 


Builders plan to air con- 
dition lower-cost homes. And 
a trade-in setup is urged to 
speed sales. 


The nation’s major house builders 
are ready to react swiftly if the mass 
market for homes shows any signs of 
shrinking. This forward thinking was 
very much in evidence at the convention 
and exposition of the National Assn. 
of Home Builders in Chicago last week. 

Already far advanced are plans to 
keep a steady flow of customers by offer- 
ing them the added attraction of air 
conditioning in lower-priced houses. 
An NAHB survey showed that 40% of 
255 leading builders were planning to 
market air-conditioned houses in the 
$15,000-and-under class this year. 
¢ Trade-Ins—For future use was a pro- 
posal that the industry should develop 
a trade-in market for used houses, just 
as has been done for automobiles. 
Robert P. Gerholz, of Flint, Mich., 
predicted that a trade-in market “should 
more than take up the 10% shrinkage 
in home building predicted by some 
economists for 1953." Gerholz sug- 
ap that NAHB set up a department 
or merchandising trade-in houses. The 
used houses would be readily salable, 
he said, after they had been refurbished 
by the builders who accepted them. 
¢ What It Costs—Moderate-cost air 
conditioning is much more of a bird 





Hats for the Guards 

Towering bearskin hats, 3,000 of them, 
will adorn the Brigade of Guards at Lon- 
don’s Coronation rites. Each skin will be 
cut personally by Michael Silberston, factory 
owner whose grandfather made _bearskin 
hats for the soldiers of Imperial Russia. 





in hand than the trade-in. Manufac- 
turers of the equipment told the con- 
vention that air conditioning would add 
from 5% to 8% to the cost of a 
$15,000 house. Some makers even 
hinted that they might be able to de- 
velop still cheaper equipment. 

The NAHB survey covered 30 states, 
and was an outgrowth of talks in which 
air conditioning equipment makers told 
builders that they could mass produce 
systems for lower-priced houses. Hith- 
erto, such air conditioning has been 
largely confined to Texas and other 
southwestern states, the houses running 
down to the $10,500 group. In other 
states, it was a luxury item. 
eIn the North—Now northern build- 
ers are planning to offer air-conditioned 
houses for average-income families in 
Buffalo, Rochester, Elmira, Hartford, 
Chicago, Flint, Minneapolis, and Port- 
land, Ore. 

In Jacksonville, one builder plans to 
invade the $10,000 field. In Albu- 
querque, evaporative systems will be in- 
stalled clear down to $7,600 houses. 


ABC-Paramount Merger 
Reaches Last Hurdle 


It looks as if the long-pending merger 
of United Paramount Theaters and 
American Broadcasting Co. will finally 
get Federal Communications Commis- 
sion approval—possibly as soon as next 
week—despite a last-minute threat of 
another lengthy delay. 

FCC examiner Leo Resnick recom- 
mended approval last Noy, 13 (BW— 
Nov.22’52,p34), and on Jan. 5 the com 
mission held a one-day session of oral 
argument. Formal approval seemed a 
foregone conclusion. 
¢ A Hitch—But then Sen. Charles W. 
Tobey, new chairman of the Interstate 
& Foreign Commerce Committee, an 
nounced that he wanted to hold hear- 
ings on the merger. That posed a diffi- 
cult problem for FCC. A majority of 
commission members felt that nothing 
could be gained by further hearings. 
But FCC and its budget are under the 
jurisdiction of Tobey’s committee— 
which made it somewhat difficult for 
the commission to ignore him. 

Nevertheless, the word around Wash- 
ington is that that’s just what FCC is 
going to do. Right now, its general 
counsel is going ahead with the final 
draft of a decision approving the merger, 
which will be signed by five of FCC's 
seven members. en A r Frieda B, 
Hennock has been assigned extra help 
for the preparation of a dissent. As soon 
as these opinions have been completed— 
which shouldn’t be a matter of more 
than a week or so—FCC reportedly 
plans to release the decision without 
delay. 
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New Weapons, New Leaders 


It was a safe bet, when rearmament 
was stepped up in mid-1950, that most 
of the companies that powered World 
War II would turn out the stuff again 
this time (BW—Aug.5'50,p25). 

A quick look at the top 100 com- 
panics doing defense business with the 
government shows that most of the 
big concerns are still well up on the 
list. 
¢ Shifting Around—But war today is 
fought with different weapons from 10 
years ago. There’s a lot of shifting 
around in relative importance of the 
firms. Of the top five in today’s list, 
only General Motors was included in 


World War II. And 43 firms that made 


the top 100 list last tim 
the present list. 

Heavy outlays for airct 
electronics have shuffle 
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tion. 
There 
program 
the last 
dropped from seventh pl 
eighth, U.S. Steel fron 
fifty-third. 
¢ Spread Thinner—So fa 
prime contracts—direct 


is no tremendou 
going now as th 


war. So Bethleh 


the government-—is far bel 
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COCKTAIL PARTY 


PRESS MEETING 


LUNCHEON 


~ 


precedes the sho 


_ 


a = 
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serves to brief reporters on the show. Harlow H. Curtice, act- 
ing president of GM, gets ready to answer questions. 


on the Waldorf’s Starlight Roof is the week's highlight. Attending is 
a glittering array of 500 top manufacturing and banking executives. 






w. Some 700 people were invited— 
reporters, publishers, company officials, celebrities, 


CROWDS of people, admitted free all 
week, mill around the Waldorf's big rooms 


General Motors Revives an Old Custom 


That would include Waldorf ballroom 
floor rental, the cost of making up the 
decorative skin that covered the floor 
(but couldn’t, by hotel decree, be 
nailed onto the walls), the special 
show models that decked the place, 
the parties and luncheons that preceded 
it, and the byproduct expense. If you 
figure that no more than 250,000 peo- 
ple saw the show during its eight-day 
New York run, you’d agree that—at $6 
a head—that’s expensive promotion. 

e Returns—But the indirect benefits 
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made that money less expensive. The 
Motorama weck started off with a 
traditional, high-level press party hosted 
by Paul Garrett, GM’s pubtic relations 
vice-president. A hundred-odd reporters 
(and several hundred of their bosses and 
GM opposite numbers) got indoctrin- 
ated there with the CM show fever. 
Some 125 gathered the next noon for 
a blue ribbon press luncheon with the 
company’s top brass; there they asked 
questions to their heart’s content of 
their GM hosts seated beside them and 


at head tables. And, before and 
this lunch, the press had its 
look at the show. 

The result was that thousands upor 
thousands of words of copy flowed out 
of the press wires from New York and 
into newspapers and magazines throug! 
out the country. The publicity 
helped repay GM for thi 
show. 

On the Road—There’s more to th 
Motorama than New York, too. From 
the Waldorf, the entire package—car 


ifter 


pris te 
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MAKING READY for the show, workmen 
set up exhibits, clean floors, check fittings. 
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STAGE SHOW on two levels keeps visitors’ eyes up front. 


moves onto lower stage, heads for a turntable that’il waltz it around twice. 


Motorama at the Waldorf 


Motors 


A competitor of General 
Corp. strolled into New York’s Wal- 


dorf-Astoria Hotel this week to look 
over GM’s 1953 Motorama. Before 
he came out, he was shaking his head 
in admiration. ““The most lavish sales 
presentation in history,” he said. 

Gencral Motors, perhaps, wouldn’t 
go so far as to say that. But there’s no 
doubt that the company meant this 
year’s auto show to be a big one. 

Not since 1950 has GM shown at 
the Waldorf. The Korean vears with 


their defense contracts, and 
market, made shows in 195] 
seem unnecessary. But last 
GM decided Korea was 
down; decided, too, that a da 
petition might be approach 
1953 Motorama was ordered 
into existence. 

e The Cost—When it cam: 
life with a precision-run seq 
events late last week, it repr 
direct investment at that m 
somewhat more than §$] 
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Close-up view of panel showing Allen-Bradley controls. 


Sundstrand TRANSFER-THRU MILLING MACHINE 
operated by Allen-Bradley Controls 


This transfer-thru milling machine is manufactured by the = & : a 3 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company of Rockford, Illinois. It is a ey, wae. 
designed for automatically processing cylinder blocks for a major Starter. Size 3. 
automotive manufacturer. This precision tool is operated by an 
Allen-Bradley control panel. 

In mass production plants, where every minute of “down time” 
is exorbitantly expensive, there is a premium demand for tools 
that can stand the gaff. It is almost mandatory, therefore, that you 
equip your machine tools with control components that you can 
rely upon . . . Allen-Bradley controls. The simple design and 
rugged construction of Allen-Bradley controls are good for mil- 
lions of trouble free operations. Standardize on them, today. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 


SOLENOID MOTORYCONTROL 


—— al: 
FS Wa 


An Allen-Bradley Allen-Bradley Bulle- 
Bulletin 700 Univer- tin 849 Pneumatic 
sal Relay. Timing Relay. 





scenery, props, and entertainment 
troupe—moves to Miami for a southern 
opening in February. Then it will ap- 
w in Houston, Los Angeles, San 
‘rancisco, and Kansas City. ‘That 
could bring total cost up to $2-million 
or so—but it would still be only 80¢ or 
so a car, if the company’s anticipation 
of 2.5-million units of production this 
year comes truc. 

¢ Visitors—Dctroit turned out en masse 
for this gala New York start of the 
1953 mone’ selling season. If you lived 
in Birmingham or Grosse Pointe or any 
other fashionable Detroit suburb, you'd 
have seen far fewer of your friends at 
home than you'd have seen last week- 
end at the Waldorf. For proof, look 
at the New York Central train sched- 
ule: The Detroiter, crack train between 
the two cities, ran in two heavy sections 
(instead of one medium-sized one) on 
the Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday be- 
fore the show. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day there were three sections~and be- 
deviled reservation clerks and officials 
were still getting ulcers over frantic 
pleas for space. 

Starting back to Detroit over the 
weekend (even with the inauguration 
siphoning off many people Washing- 
tonward) trains were’ sold out and ex- 
tra sections were running. 

In this automotive hegira to New 
York were, first, some 500 GM people— 
divisional and staff people and_ their 
families. Other auto manufacturers 
sent officials to see and weigh and 
meditate: Auto company and supplier 
company ee were as common- 
place as Chevrolets on the street. 
¢ Sports Cars—Beyond the publicity as- 

cts of the show, there was one other 

ighlight. The 1953 Motorama may 

be remembered as the birthplace of the 
American sports car. 

Each GM division is making a sports 


car for limited 1953 marketing. The’ 


prices will be high ($7,750 for the Cad- 
illac is top) and the output will be 
small. Four of the five divisions un- 
veiled sports type experimental cars at 
New York. All had sweeping horizontal 
lines and advanced mechanical treat- 
ment. Their body shells were plastic— 
an area in which recent developments 
have started GM on some significant 
long-term thinking. 

These “dream cars” stole the show, 
to be sure. There were some observers, 
in fact, who felt that maybe these jazzy 
models would make visitors pass dis- 
interestedly, even with frustration, by 
the standard models, But, again, the 
publicity values of the dream cars were 
such as to overshadow the chance that 
they’d make the regular models look 
too bad by comparison. 

Even though the auto industry people 
came to look and ponder, they played 
after hours like all other visiting fire- 
men in the Big City. 
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Advisory Council head John D. Biggers 
President, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


William C. Foster 
Former Under-Secretary of Defense 


Leonard F. McCollum 
President, Continental Oil Co. 


New Advisory 


The Business Advisory Council was 
set up under President Hoover to give 
the Secretary of Commerce a pool of 
top businessmen from whom he could 
get information and counsel if he 
wanted to. The council hasn’t been 
called on for much advice in the past 
20 years, but it has become a top source 
of businessmen for government jobs. 
It will probably continue to play that 


New members: Charles D. Dickey 
Vice-president, J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 





John Hay Whitney 
Senior partner, J. H. Whitney & Co., Inc. 


Alden G. Roach 
President, Consolidated Western Steel Corp. 


Lineup 


role for the Eisenhower Administration, 
since Commerce Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks, straight from business, will un- 
doubtedly do his own decision-making. 
Although the council never did much 
advising during the Roosevelt-Truman 
era, it did supply top agency executives. 
Under the new setup, John D. Biggers 
is chairman, and five new members 
(above) are added to the council. 
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i H. C. Black 
S. C. Hunter z Detroit, Mich. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘ , E.R. Jarvis 
M. C. Apgor _ ’ ae Cincinnati, O, 
Trenton, N. J. » 3 
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W. G. Smith 
Chicago, III. 


A. J. Dukett 
Decatur, Go. 
A. P. Morris J. M. Ginz 
Allentown, Pa. New Haven, Conn. 
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fhectiure rroor MAINTENANCE AT 


STARTS WITH SOLVING 
INDIVIDUAL FLOOR PROBLEMS 


The Tremco Man knows floors and flooring problems. Through sound - , aii 
diagnosis and thorough recommendations involving low cost, efficient ‘3 FLOOR SPALLING AND SAFETY PROBLEMS 


methods, the Tremco Man can: 
SOLVED BY TREMCO MAN METHODS 


Heavy ladles of molten metal roll safely over 


(1) HELP YOU maintain good floors in good condition 
(2) HELP YOU repair existing floors that are badly worn 


(3) HELP YOU improve floors in many ways—changing pitch for 
drainage, hardening wood or concrete surfaces, making floors 
water and fire resistant, making floors warm and resilient, 


smooth floors at Enterprise Foundry Co., 
Detroit. Recommendations made by Tremco 
Man H.C. Black resulted in durable, resilient 
© floors, highly resistant to spalling and pitting 


There’s a Tremco Man near you who will inspect your floors without obliga- E under heavy loods and sharp impact of 
tion. Whether your floor work is done by a plant crew or a contractor, the © falling pig iron ingots. Exposed to heavy serv- 
Tremco Man can be of value. He services every flooring job from start to finish, OD. ice for over 8 years, this floor has required 

i, but a minimum of low-cost maintenance. 


ce es ol es 


Re Mee te RI & 
? BELINC O TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING CO. (Canede) LTD 


Leaside, Toronto, Ontario 
PRODUCTS AND METHODS 
FOR BUILDING MAINTENANCE * The Tremco Man can also help you to solve problems 


involving roofing ond water repellence; sash maintenance; 
interior and exterior painting. 











Farm Public utilities 


New construction in current 
dollars from 1931 through 1961 
in billions of dollars. 


Data: 1951, 1952—Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Other—Engi- 
neering News-Record. 
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Gar Wood Sales 
in millions of dollars 
including sales to the 
military 


Highways Residential Non-residential All other 


another big GAR WOOD market 


eee ...That’s the staggering total 
new construction produced by American contractors 
and builders during 1952, according to latest 

B.L.S. estimates. And 1953 promises to be even more 
productive. That's why today’s high-level 

construction activity commands a dominating position 
in our national economy, actually accounting for 

more than 10 per cent of our gross national product. 
Only the broad fields of metalworking and food 
processing do a bigger volume of business than this. 


Looking ahead, a consensus of forecasts by prominent 
authorities—including members of the President's 
Materials Policy Commission (Paley Report)— 

predicts a rise of 35 per cent in new construction 

by 1975. In our present decade the high national 
income, the pent-up demand for new construction of all 
types due to close restrictions during and after 

World War Il, and the tremendous growth in 
population over the past 10 years promise steady 
gains. Economists estimate 1960 new construction. 
requirements will run upwards of $41-billion if 

the ever-increasing need for housing, hospital and 
educational facilities, public utilities, highways and 
manufacturing is to be met. 


To meet the needs of this dynamic industry, 

Gar Wood, its divisions and its subsidiaries produce 
scrapers and dozers for earthmoving, power shovels and 
cranes, ditching and trenching machines, dump truck 
bodies and hoists, spreaders and finegraders— 

and many other essential products designed to speed 
production and reduce costs. And all are being 
produced in greater numbers than ever before to 
keep pace with the expanding construction equipment 
market. Gar Wood's extensive research 

and development program, too, will continue to bring 
the construction industry new and improved 
equipment as well as technological advances. 
Construction men, the world over, will continue to 
place their confidence in Gar Wood—the name 

that means most in construction equipment. 


Findlay Division, Findlay, Ohio * St. Paul Hydraulic Hoist Division, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Richmond Division, Rich 


mond, California * National Lift Company, Ypsilenti, Michigan 


Wayne Division, Wayne, Michigan * United Stove Company, Ypsilanti, Michigan 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Robert R. Young’s Chesapeake & Ohio 
RR has upped its holdings in the New 
York Central by 244,741 capital shares. 
The acquisition boosts C&O’s interest 
in the New York Central to 644,741 
shares, exactly 10% of the shares out- 
standing. 





a 
Power rationing is off in the Pacific 
Northwest—at least for now (BW—Nov. 
22’52,p156). Heavy rains ended the 
10% curtailment for 1,100 manufac- 
turers and other major regular users. 
Aluminum companies and other con- 
sumers of interruptible, or surplus, elec- 
tricity can start using as much as the 
utilities can deliver. 

fe 
Educational TV has a lot of spirit be- 
hind it but not much cash. St. Louis, 
however, has solved its financing prob- 
lem. The St. Louis Educational Tele- 
vision Commission wangled $350,000 
worth of pledges from the Ford Founda- 
tion and Arthur B. Baer, president of 
the Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. department 
store. The commission thinks that 
much money will get its VHF channel 
on the air some time next summer. 

* 
A boost for Scranton: U. S. Hoffman 
Machinery Corp. will be looking for 
around 2,000 workers in hard-up Scran- 
ton before long (BW—Mar.22’52,p108). 
Hoffman got a $43-million-plus contract 
to make shells for the Army and will 
take over the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western RR shops in Scranton to in- 
crease its shell-making capacity. 

* 
Cadillac blithely announces that the de- 
livered price in Detroit of its customized 
convertible, the Eldorado, is $7,750. 
As far back as October, dealers had 
oversold the Eldorado by 200 units, 
sight unseen, price unknown. 

* 
Secrecy wraps are off the Philip Morris 
king-size cigarette, newest entry in the 
frantic race for the longer-smoke market 
(BW—Dec.27'52,p41). Philip Morris 
concedes that declining sales of the 
PM standards and the smashing success 
of the king-size Chesterfield prompted 
the new, longer PM, which will be 
launched with unprecedented fanfare. 


se 
The public-relations battle between 
truckers and railroads took a new and 


explosive tur (BW —Oct.18’52,p36). 
The Pennsylvania Motor Truck Assn. 
and 37 trucking companies have slapped 
a $250-million suit on 31 railroads, 
charging them and public relations con- 
cern Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., with 
“vilification,” “slander,” and “bribery” 
of public officials to pressure legislation. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


WASHINGTON Here’s the new President’s tax policy. Balance the budget firs, then 
BUREAU cut. That’s official now. Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey laid it on the 
JANUARY 24, 1953 line this week in Senate confirmation hearings, thus ending doubts (5\V- 
. Jan.10’53,p37). Unless Congress gets out of hand, this about closes the 

door to relief of any consequence for a while. 





til s 

} Odds are against an early balance in the budget. Truman mace up 
the schedule for fiscal 1954 (which starts July 1) thus: spending, $78.6- 
; billion; receipts, $68.7-billion; deficit, $9.9-billion, 

A BUSINESS WEEK Spending can and will be cut below the Truman figure. But there's 
real doubt among Eisenhower's advisers that it can be reduced enough to 
bring outgo and income into balance—or that additional receipts wil! he|p 
turn the trick. The big difficulty is in commitments already made under 
the old administration. These can’t be changed quickly—certainly not 
enough to balance things up and leave enough surplus to cover any real 
tax reduction, 


SERVICE 


The excess-profits tax may still be allowed to expire on June 30. The 
new Administration doesn’t like it. It’s considered a difficult tax to admin- 
ister and inequitable. Humphrey made no bones about his attitude. But 
he also made it clear that the EPT revenue is needed. 


So an EPT substitute may be tried. Humphrey indicated he would 
go along on this. EPT brings in an estimated $2.5-billion yearly. The most- 
mentioned substitute is a temporary rise, probably for one year only, in 
the regular corporate rate. While this would mean no net cut, it would 
redistribute the tax burden. 


Rates on individual incomes are involved, too. As the law stands, the 
Korea boost of about 11% is scheduled to expire at yearend. A bil! by 
House Ways & Means Committee Chairman Reed (HR-1) would give some 
relief on this year’s income by advancing the cut to July 1. But receipts 
from this 11% increase add up to nearly $3-billion yearly. It’s a good bet 
that the Administration will oppose the Reed bill. It may even ask that 
individuals pay at least part of this Korea tax on next year’s income. 


The trend is toward a “harder” money policy. There’s no intention to 
“restore” the dollar’s purchasing power. The aim, rather, is to stabilize 
it around present Fiscal policy will be a key tool. 

The rise in the Federal Reserve rediscount rate is a step (page 28). 

It was ordered before the new Administration took over. But it's in 
line with policies the Treasury will follow under Humphrey. It puts a little 
more firmness under interest rates. 


A clue to future Treasury interest policy may come next month. The 
Treasury must refund nearly $9-billion of maturing debt. The securities 
offered may provide the answer on whether the Treasury will shift to a 
higher interest pattern. If it does, a firming up of rates on business bor- 
rowing will be in prospect. 


oo 


Labor relations will be under Taft-Hartley to midyear at least, and 
maybe longer. Congress will rewrite the law. But it will take time. 

Hearings on changes will start next month before the Senate Labor 
& Public Welfare Committee. They will run for weeks, with both man- 


agement and the unions promised ample opportunity to present their 
PAGE 39 arguments. 





“THE ROOM KEEPS SPINNING AROUND!” 


“It’s nothing,” Jim McKee said. But 
the nurse knew Jim was wrong. It was 
the fourth time that month he’d come to 
the plant’s First Aid room. Now it was a 
cut finger. Next time, the nurse thought, 
it may be something really serious. 

“I don’t know why it is,” Jim said, 
“but standing there on the assembly 


The doctor called the plant manager, 
and together they worked out a new pro- 
gram for Jim. They moved him to a cut- 
ting machine which he could operate 
sitting down. A simple remedy — but it 
saved the plant a capable worker and it 
saved Jim’s job. 





line gets me dizzy. All of a sudden 
the room’s spinning around.” 

The nurse questioned him some 
more — then sent’him to the doctor. 
As a result of her action, Jim learned 
that he had a heart condition and 
must be careful about the kind of 
work he did. Otherwise, the doctor 
told him, those “dizzy spells”’ might 
lead to a serious accident. 





LIBERTY MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
WOME OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 





— 


Industrial Preventive Medicine is just 
one phase of Liberty Mutu al’s “Hu- 
manics”’ program. ‘““Humanics”’ prevents 
accidents and reduces disability caused 
by accidents. It includes Industrial En- 
gineering and Hygiene, Claims Medical 
Service and Rehabilitation. All five of 

these services are designed to re- 
duce loss and lower the cost of 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Liberty Mutual’s booklet, 
“‘Humanics,” tells how this program 
has redueed costs and improved 
production in plants like yours. 
For your copy, call or write the 
nearest Liberty Mutual office, or 
write us at 175 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


* Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost through HUMANICS x 








Welding roof sheets on PS-1 box car at Pullman-Standard Car Mfe. Co., 


where NCG's Sureweld Electrodes have been used for over 25 years, 


If you are looking for a way to fabricate 
metal products faster, more efficiently, 
and at reduced labor and material costs, 
then you will profit by a close examina- 
tion of the modern production team of 
oxy-acetylene flame cutting and electric 
arc welding. This versatile combination 
has opened up countless saving o>por- 
tunities for American industry. Products 
are lighter, stronger and less expensive 
as a result of this simplified method. 
First, components are accurately and 
swiftly cut from stock materials with the 
oxy-acetylene torch. Then, parts are rap- 
idly joined by modern arc welding. The 
elements welded may be stampings, cast- 


ings or forgings, as well as flame-cut parts, 

Manufacturers from coast to coast 
have learned that NCG equipment and 
supplies make it possible to get the best 
from these up-to-date production meth- 
ods. Experience dating back to 1920 
backs up the know-how which NCC can 


® 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 
TT 


bring to your problems, Why not get in 
touch with NCG today? 

You'll probably find NCG products 
that are instantly applicable to your 
tasks—like NCG’s Sureweld electrodes 
and arc welders, NCG flame-cutting ma- 
chines, Torchweld and Rego oxy-acety 
lene cutting and welding apparatus. 
NCG'’s 73 manufacturing plants and hun- 
dreds of. authorized NCG dealers pro- 
vide a vast network of service and supply 
to meet your needs—wherever you are 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices 
840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 11, Illinois 


© 1962, Nationa! Cylinder Gas Co 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
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There will be no scuttling of the T-H law. And the injunction provision 
will be retained. It can’t prevent strikes that damage the national welfare. 
But it can delay them and thus allow extra time for bargaining. 


The CIO is peeved. Secretary of Labor Durkin is an AFL man. The 
CIO volunteered to supply one of its members for the post of Under- 
Secretary. But Durkin. picked Lloyd A. Mashburn, also from AFL. Now 
the CIO leaders complain it will be difficult for them to do business with 
the new Labor Dept. chiefs, They say that if they talk about interna! 
problems of the CIO, they will be informing their big rival—letting the 
AFL in on CIO secrets, 

The CIO has lost influence on the Senate Labor Committee. Sen. Morse, 
Oregon Republican turned Independent, was dropped. And Sen. Humphrey, 
Fair Dea] Minnesota Democrat, accepted other assignments. Both have 
followed the CIO line, as a rule. 

a 

A super planning agency to tie defense into the economy wil! be set 
up by the President within the next few months, 

This calls for rebuilding the National Security Council, which is made 
up of top defense and civilian agency officials. When Congress created the 
council a few years back, the idea was that the group would mesh over-a!! 
defense plans and the civilian side of the economy. It has never amounted 
to much, Eisenhower’s plan is to give the council a real job to do. For 
example: In the event of war, it would be up to the council to determine 
how large a military force the nation can maintain, and how the economy 
would be divided between war and essential civilian needs. 


The U.S. role in world affairs won’t diminish under Eisenhower. That's 
the No. 1 fact pointed up in the inaugural address. The new President made 
it clear that there will be no turning away from what has come to be 
called internationalism. 

Peace talks with Russia are high in Washington speculation. They 
stem mostly from the expectation that Eisenhower will make a determined 
effort to get an understanding before launching his long-term plans. 


The changeover from Truman to Eisenhower is going smoothly, 
although not so smoothly as the new Administration hoped. 

The one-day delay in confirming eight of the nine Cabinet selections 
is of no significance. The hitch on Wilson as Defense Secretary doesn’t 
involve the man. It’s a question of where the line should be drawn in 
cases where an official’s private interest might conflict with public interest. 

Eisenhower is consulting leaders in Congress on legislation. He moved 
quickly to bring them in on his State of the Union Message—the frame- 
work for his program. This smoothes relations with the Hill. 


The difficulty over confirming Wilson as Defense Secretary may bring 
a reform of the internal revenue laws (page 27). The idea: In instances 
where a private citizen would have to dispose of stocks in companies to 
qualify for a job in government, treat the transaction as an involuntary 
conversion and defer taxes on the profits. It would work much the same 
way as the special treatment now provided when you sell one home and 
buy another, 
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Department Stores Worry 
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© National Retail Dry Goods Assn. reports that 1952 
sales volume was better than most members had hoped. 


@ Net profit margin also picked up, aided by trimmed 
inventories and fewer markdowns. 


@ Just the same, the big stores are getting more and 
more worried about their shrinking share of the consumer 


market. 


Department stores wound up the 
year with plenty to be thankful for. 
Last week, when department store peo- 
ple from all over the country met in 
New York City’s Hotel Statler for the 
annual session of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Assn., they compared notes 
and found that 1952 had been better 
than a lot of them had dared hope. 

Three out of four stores reported 
that dollar volume was up over the 
year before. All in all, it looked as 
though 1952’s volume just about 
equaled record-breaking 1951. Future 


prospects are also brig t. Malcolm P. 


McNair of the Harvard Business School 
told NRDGA that volume during the 
first six months of 1953 should ex- 
ceed last year’s first half by 2% to 3%. 

Profits looked better, too. Depart- 
ment stores during the first nine months 
of 1952 came away with an average of 
2.4% net profit, as against 1.9% dur- 
ing the same period of 1951. Trimmed 
inventories and fewer markdowns 
helped to account for this showing. 
¢ Trouble—But the sad fact—as every 
man at the NRDGA sessions knew—is 
that this isn’t nearly so good as it 
looks. At best, it may be only a 
breather. 

McNair warned the conference that 
despite the i picture, “the de- 
partment store business as a whole will 
still not be in a healthy state.” 

The profit rate is the key to the 
situation. The 1952 net profit figure is 
the lowest but one since the great de- 
ee of the 1930s. Furthermore, 
McNair pointed out, the rate of stock 
turnover last year fell below the four- 
times-a-year mark. This, he noted, has 
only happened once before in 30 years. 
¢ Decline—What’s the matter? Mc- 
Nair had a sweeping answer: 

“The plain fact is that department 
stores are losing their preeminence 
among retail distributive channels. Their 
share in the flow of consumer goods is 
gradually dwindling.” 

He cited a few figures. At the end 
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of 1951, using an index in which 1939 
equals 100, total retail sales stood at 
358, combined sales of Sears, Roebuck 
and Montgomery Ward at 345, de- 
partment stores at 295. 

McNair suggested five major reasons 
why department stores are losing out. 
He attributed it to: 

¢ The vast changes brought by the 
auto, which has shifted business away 
from downtown stores. 

¢ The rise of the supermarket and 
self-service. 

¢ The shift of population into the 
suburbs. 

¢ The growth of night openings 
among other retail outlets. 

¢ The development of directly 
competing suburban shopping centers, 

“The old single-roof downtown de- 
partment store is in real danger of be- 
coming outmoded,” warned McNair. 
¢ Give and Take—What should the de- 
partment stores do about these major 
problems? 

What made the Statler sessions in- 
teresting was the willingness of the 
NRDGA members to face up to basic 
problems besetting them. ere were 
no sure answers. But there was plenty 
of soul-searching. 

The biggest debate was produced by 
the subject of night openings. For more 
than a year, this has been a major 
problem among department _ stores 
(BW-—Jan.5’52,p76). ost store peo- 
ple would probably like to have ignored 
the whole thing, except that it was 
forced on them by other retailers— 
particularly the supermarkets and shop- 
ping centers—that are willing to stay 
open to get the business. 

An NRDGA survey showed that to- 
day 68% of its stores stay open at least 
one night a week, 13% two nights a 
week, 2% three or more. But the rate 
of spread is not very great. Last year 
about 15% extended night shopping, 
and some that went from one to two 
nights a week may go back again. 
¢ Cost Factor—The opposition was 








HERE COMES 
@ @ 
louisiana 
WITH YOUR FUTURE 
IN HIS POCKET! 


Check these facts. 
1. Louisiana wants new Indus 
try! New Legislation has been 
— offering plant site and 
ilding advantages to new in- 
dustry. This, plus the 10-year tax 
exemption, is evidence of Lou- 


isiana’s good will and interest 
toward Industry. 


2. Louisiana has not one market, 
but FOUR: Louisiana itself, Mid- 
Continent U. S, A., Latin Amer- 
ica, the WORLD at large! 


3. Louisiana has the Raw Ma- 
terials; petroleum, lumber, sul- 
phur, salt, clay, sand, gravel— 
plus a plentiful water supply 
chemically suited to the require- 
ments of Industry. 

4. Louisiana's Transportation 
facilities are vast—sea, air, motor, 
and the mighty Mississippi itself. 
5. Louisiana's perfect climate, 
(an average of 142 clear days per 
year) induces many things: more 
full working days; healthy, con- 
tented people and less absentee- 
ism; more opportunity for enjoy- 
able recreation. 


ADD THESE FACTS TOGETHER AND 
YOU TOO WILL AGREE THAT BEFORE 
YOU DECIDE ON A NEW LOCATION, 
IT WOULD BE HELPFUL TO GET MORE 
FACTS FROM LOUISIANA! 


Dept. of Commerce ond industry, (115) 
State Capitol, Baton Rouge 4, La. 


Name 





Address 





et | Nee 
please print 











AW OAWION 


owes this veteran furnace 
a deep bow 


From this very furnace (and its fellows) came th 
heat-resistant steels for aircraft engine exhaust 
that first let men fly an ocean: Lindbergh, Chan 
Byrd. From it oul tes successors in various A-| 
came the high-temperature alloys that mac 
the first aircraft superchargers . . . and later, ' 
ventures into jet sal cisternae flight. @ 

you have a problem of resisting heat, corrosion, w 

great stress—or of satisfying special electrical req 
ments—remember to see us about it, won you? 
Alleghery Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


| 


a \f 


PIONEERING on the Horizons of Stee! 


Allegheny Ludlum 


wao ata? 





AVAILABLE in Huntington, W. Va. 
Large, Strategically located Manufacturing Plant 


Here's one of the few really adequate manufacturing 
facilities available today. Location to sources and 
markets, labor and raw material supplies is ideal for 


responsible manufacturer, assembl istri 
; y plant or distrib- 
utor. For detailed informatio 


n, please wire o 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, ne 


Industrial De 
ment Department, Terminal Tower, Cleveland one 
. oO. 


C&0's “Pin-Point” surveys on this and other industrial 
sites ore made in strict confidence. 


Let our Industrial Engineers and researchers dig out the on- 
swers to your location problem. No obligation, of course. 


SERVING: VIRGINIA * W. VIRGINIA + KENTUCKY * OHIO 
INDIANA * MICHIGAN * SO. ONTARIO 


Chesapeake & Ohio Raiiw . , 





represented by yng 2 LeBoutellier, 
president of New York’s Best & Co., 
who called night openings ‘‘a reversion 
to the dark ages of retailing.” His chief 
oe was that the extra expenses 
involved overtime, light, and so forth— 
exceeded the new business. He charged 
that department store people have 
“panicked in their desire to get more 
volume” even at the loss of net profit. 

E. B. Weiss, director of merchandis- 
ing for Grey Advertising Agency, who 
has long fought a battle for night open- 
ings, called LeBoutellier’s attitude 
“mid-Victorian.” He listed store after 
store that turned to night openings, 
however reluctantly, only to become 
sold on it. He pointed out the changes 
in people’s shopping habits, how hus- 
bands and wives shop together nowa- 
days. He dwelled on what the opposi- 
tion is doing—how Sears stays open late 
and maintains 24-hour telephone shop- 
ping service, how shopping centers are 
open six nights a week. “You must be- 
come night owls,” he warned, “in 
order to remain in retailing.” 

Close up during the morning hours 
Pe when people don’t shop, advised Weiss. 
Storeo-Roalist Qj ytabe Adjust to the needs of the majority of 

i, OWL people. “I think that means a five-day 
store week and a 40-hour week total. 


"MW AQUNL dirplary ahs, amd naftormnom, Incidentally, I think that starting in 
the downtown areas and ultimately 

night ilo the 0 spreading out to the neighborhoods 
UL ACOML" and suburbs, Saturday will become a 


dead day.” 
Saye W. C. McKERN, DIRECTOR ¢ How Much Service?—Self-service also 
Milwaukee Public Museum came under the close scrutiny of the 
NRDGA members. A survey reveals 
‘ ; et their interest. During the year no less 
AS many salesmen and businesses have Applications of the REALIST are virtual- than 18% of them put in some kind 
proved to their advantage, there's ly unlimited, Not only does it dramatically of self-service fixtures. and four out of 
nothing like the Stereo-REALIST for perfect portray products and services as they really ort ; , 
realism and full, natural color. REALIST are, but also commands attention. It’s a five plan to do so this year 
pictures are a vital sales tool in presenting superb aid in engineering and research, as The conference tackled the thorny 
merchandise, methods, facilities, displays, a visible, permanent record of concrete fact. problem of how to go about putting 
etc, to customers and prospects. _ And it's the ideal personal camera as well. self-service into the department store, 
One of the many varied applications of If you haven't seen REALIST pictures, ask } ot d let if. 
the Reauist is that of the Milwaukee Pub- your camera dealer or commercial photog- how far to go towards complete se 
lic Museum. REALIST slides are ideal as a rapher to show you some. Or, for further service. Department store people have 
reference in model display work because information, write Davin Wurre Com- never felt like rushing into self-service. 
they eee sence the original scene as PANY, 383 W. Court St., Milwaukee 12, As Lawrence Marcus, vice president of 
seen t an , i in. 
ae Oy ae ae eye ‘Wisconsin the big Dallas store of Neimann-Marcus, 
said, “I want to see a robot that will 
call up a customer and tell her that a 
coat or a bedspread or a rhinestone 
bracelet that she had been looking for 


a 
svanto]} (0 alist last week had come in.” 
Fred Sage, manager of Simplified 


TH MERA THAT SEES Selling Projects at Macy’s New York, 
SAME AS YOU noted that the self-service problem in 
department stores “is complicated by 
® Cameras, Viewers, Projectors | 4 desire to maintain the department 
$159.00 (tax Ine.) — the David White Company, Milwaukee 12, Wise | store identity, and also by the fact that 
the unit price of the merchandise is 
higher, and that much of this mer- 
chandise still needs to be sold.” 
REALIST PERMAMOUNTS Macy’s answer is “simplified selling.” 
In brief, this is an organized effort to 
make the whole act of buying and sell- 


ECA 
THE 


Permanent protection for stereo slides. Specially designed for 
proper projection and viewing; 3 window sizes and spacing , ; : 
pre-adjust slides and eliminate need for projector adjustments. Ing Casicr, faster, less expensive. Sage 
Sturdy plastic-glass combination is resistant to breakage. Easy does it by installing fixtures where 
to assemble. goods can be displayed in the open, 
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NOW create Eastern service 











From GENER 


1s NEW SKOKIE, ILLINOIS PLANT 











| 

Newest and largest extension of General Con- 
trols full factory facilities is the 60,000 square 

foot Skokie, Illinois manufacturing plant. 
Minutes from Chicago and only hours from 
all points in the Midwestern, Mississippi basin and 
Eastern seaboard states, General Controls Skokie, Ill., 

——will provide the following “home plant” services: 
Manufacturing, assembly and warehousing of the 
full line of General Controls products e Complete fac- 
tory reconditioning of General Controls equipment 
@ The effectiveness of home factory facilities includ- 





ing expert field engineering. 




















GENERAL {CONTROLS 


Glendale 1, California Skokie, Mlinois 








FACTORY BRANCHES IM 32 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
\ SEE YOUR CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 














The four products shown here are typical of the great variety made by General 
Controls to re ulate pressure, temperature, level and flow for heating, home 
appliances, refrigeration and widely diversified industrial applications 








Whether you make 
precision micrometers ... 


with NOX-RUST 
Vapor-Wrapper 


«+.» the new, chemically active 
paper that blocks rust, cuts costs 
for scores of major companies 


End troublesome dipping with liquid rust 
ventives . . . forget costly cleaning and 
egreasing. Wrap metal parts—everything 
from ball bearings to complete machines— 
in NOX-RUST Lge Wh og the chemi- 
cally active paper that blocks rust. 


Rust preventive vapors released from 
NOX-RUST chemical within the paper make 
moisture laden air non-corrosive . . . without 
the need for an air-tight package! And no 
deposit can ever be left on the metal! 
Simply er: your products in this new 
paper ... they arrive “factory fresh”... 
ready for immediate use. 


Seven yeors of research ‘and vast sums of 
money have gone into the perfection of 
this new NOx-RUsT chemical rust preven- 
tion technique. Vapor-Wrapper is an ex- 
clusive development of Nox-RUsT chemists 
and covered by U.S. Patent Nos. 2,521,311 
— 2,534,201. It is also available in crystal 
form for blowing into otherwise inaccessible 
areas where rust is a problem. 


Rust Prevention Specialists Since 1935. Lead- 
ing companies rely on NOX-RUsST in their 
continuous fight against rust. Because we 
make scores of rust preventives, we can 
recommend the right one for every job... 
including those which must meet govern- 
ment and Armed Services specifications. 





a | 


NOX-RI ST 
(VAPOR ? 
WRAPPER 


gs gf okey 


2427 8. Halsted Street 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Fee eeereoeeeoee=re*®e=e" 


NOX-RUST Chemical Corporation 
2427 S. Halsted. Chicago 8. Illinois 


Please send me your book- 5 


let on Vapor-Wrapper, the 
rust preventive paper that 


aeeeeeaeneeeeceaananaaaeaeananaaad 





“... there are not so many 
dumb dolls clerking behind 
the counters. . .” 

DEPARTMENT STORES starts on p. 43 


by putting up clearly marked directional 
signs, by getting reserve stocks close to 
the selling floor, by separating the func- 
tions of the salesclerk from those of 
the cashier, stockclerk, and checkwriter. 
Sage’s idea is to free the salesclerks for 
selling. 

¢ Sales Technique—Will they sell if 
given a chance? One of the major con- 
cerns in retailing in postwar years has 
been the deterioration of salesmanship 
in stores. Marcus put his finger on what 
has happened: “Salespeople may not 
have as much interest in their work as 
formerly, but there are not so many 
dumb dolls clerking behind the coun- 
ters. ‘Their horizons have widened, 
and they are not as interested as their 
predecessors were in devoting their 
whole lives to being salespersons.” 

Marcus, at Icast, thought stores could 
capitalize on the present-day salesclerk’s 
greater education and interests. Train 
them more intensively, supervise them 
continuously, he recommended. Re- 
tailers are making efforts in this direc- 
tion. Some 85% of NRDGA members 
report that they are going to intensify 
their sales training programs this year. 
¢ Better Accounting—Most encourag- 
ing piece of news to come out of 
NRDGA’s annual session was the un- 
veiling of a new system of cost account- 
ing for department stores 

Admittedly, department stores lag 
way behind industry in expense account- 
ing methods. The chief defect lies in 
the fact that the present method of de- 
partment store accounting doesn’t let 
Sy get at the facts about productivity. 
t conforms more to the accountant’s 
ideas than to the merchandising man’s. 
It expresses data in terms of percentages 
of sales, which concentrates the re- 
tailer’s view too much on last year’s 
sales figures. It also permits price dis- 
tortions. 

The new method is called “expense 
center” or “work center’ accounting. 
Developed originally by Federated De- 
partment Stores, it is now being de- 
veloped by NRDGA for use by all 
stores. 

The idea, basically, is to shift the key 
figures from percentage of sales to the 
measurement of physical units. This, 
it is hoped, will give department store 
management a tool it has never had 
before for comparing costs and reducing 
them. Raymond F. Copes, manager of 
NRDGA’s Controllers’ Congress, calls 
it “the most revolutionary development 
since the conception of the retail in- 
ventory system.’ 
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NEW AND IMPROVED 


items like this retractable clothes basket have 
brought housewares into the limelight. That's... 


How to Sell More Housewares 


Last week nearly 8,000 housewares 
buyers from the country’s retail stores 
tramped the 2 mi. of housewares ex- 
hibits on display at the semiannual Na- 
tional Housewares Show on Chicago’s 
huge Navy Pier. They found there a 
bewildering variety of merchandise of- 
fered by some 570 manufacturers and 
distributors: everything from colored 
clothes lines to dinette furniture and 
$300 outdoor barbecue sets. 

The display typified, as dramatically 
as anything could, the changes in ways 
and standards of living that have taken 
place since 1940. 
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¢ Branching Out—“Housewares” has 
traditionally been the trade term for 
kitchen and bathroom accessories. 
“Not so many years ago,” says Joseph 
A. Kaplan (president of the National 
Housewares Manufacturers Assn., which 
sponsors the show), “the housewares 
industry was confined to the kitchen. 
Feather dusters, garbage pails, and pots 
and pans made up its stock. ‘Today its 
tinechondiie goes into every room in 
the house and even out to the terrace 
and garden.” 

Kaplan’s own firm, Joseph A, Kap- 


lan & Sons, Inc., manufacturer of 


shower curtains and matching window 
drapes, is an example of the changes 
in the industry. When Kaplan started 
in the business, a shower curtain was 
a piece of white duck on hooks, retail- 
ing for $1.98. Today the average re 
tail price for a plastic shower curtain in 
high-styled color and pattern is $5.95 
to $6.95. And 60% of the sales are in 
matching sets with window drapes at 
an average price of $11.95 

e Hard to Pin Down—Because the in 
dustry is made up of some 5,000 small 
and medium-sized manufacturers of 
thousands of unrelated items (retail 
stores like Macy’s and J. L. Hudson 
Co. stock more than 25,000 different 
items in their housewares departments 
official industry statistics don’t exist 
Trade estimates put its annual retail 
volume at around $2-billion. Retail 
sales of portable electrical appliance 
alone—such_ electric housewares 
toasters, irons, waffle 

electric bed coverings, fans, and vacuum 
cleaners—will top $1.1-billion in 1953, 
according to the sales manager of West 
on Electric Appliance Division 
© Upgrading—The leading factors that 
mark the upgrading of housewares hav 
been style, color, and improved pe: 
formance. Manufacturers have found 
again and again that their customer 
are willing to pay premium price fol 
top quality and convenience, and for 
smart color and design. The automati: 
pop-up toaster has almost complete! 


irons, bl nde I 


displaced the old-fashioned flip-over 


rom a ¢ 
lowly 


type, at double the pric 
item in the dime store, the 
opener has become a streamlined, auto 
matic, wall type device, in all colors, at 
$4.98 for the best-sellers and $6.98 fo: 
hand-decorated models. Paring knive 
at $1.50 and cutlery sects up to $37.95 
are leading lines with their manufa 
turers. 

Department store houseware: 
gers assert that their best-selling line 
are almost always top-price, quality mer 
chandise. Revere 
stainless steel cookware, for 
is everywhere a sales leader 
expensive lines. Where before the wai 
$20 was a high price for an electri: 
fan, today’s customer mat put out a 
much as,$80 for a modern room-cooling 
fan. 
¢ Growing Importance—Once the bas 
ment stepchild in department 
housewares departments now acc 
on the average, for 3.3% of total d 
partment store sales. The stores d 
pend on housewares to lure the cu 
tomers inside. 

Hardware stores, on the average, do 
40% of their volume in housewares to 
day, according to trade estimate And 
supermarkets and other retail outlets 
are beginning to move into the field 
with limited lines of housewares as an 


opening step. 


Call 


mana 


copper bottomed 
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STYLE is the thing that sells this cop- 


perware, while . . . 


meer CLARK’S new STOWAY-- 


eethe truck that makes room for itself- and 
money for you.../ 


Here’s a brand new stand up truck, built for (and by) people who know 
that quality machines always pay off in longer life, greater production, 
2000-ib. capacity, electric power, 60-inch turning radius and 360-degree 
steering the STOWAY is the answer to materials handling men who 
demand a quality truck for close-quarter work. 


Narrow aisles, congested floor space, operations where the driver is con- 
stantly on-and-off to sort out shipments and make up cargoes—the 
STOWAY is job-engineered to fit the handling pattern. It’s compact, 
maneuverable, fast and rugged——yet meets the most exacting require- 
ments of good design and sound construction. From stem to stern, there’s 
no compromise with quality in the new STOWAY. 


Why pay for costly repairs and down-time on equipment that’s supposed COLOR is the word with modem 


to save money? This sturdy little STOWAY will give long years of de- shower curtains. and... 
pendable, economical service. It will actually make room for itself in your 
handling system, and make money for you. Because the STOWAY takes 
the headaches out of L.C.L. handling, the bottlenecks out of cluttered 
terminals and warehouses. 

A quick call te your local Clark dealer (he’s listed in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book under ‘““Trucks——Industrial’’) will convince you that the 


men CLARK ForK TRUCKS 


the cost of AND POWERED HAND iRUCKS + INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


handling. 
oS , © f , |g . AO 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION © CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY © BATTLE CREEK 42, MICHICAR 





C. Movie Digest © Sefety Saves ©) Basic Facts 
(.) Material Handling News 








EQUIPMENT 





of cooking sells automatic 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS kitchen appliances 
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Stow tt has grows [ 


EN YEARS AGO it was no more than a promise, 
born of our abiding faith in the area we serve. 
“Look Ahead—Look South” we said, for spectacular new 


opportunities in industry, agriculture and commerce. 


How has the Southland measured up to this bright 
promise? In practically every category you can name, 
the South’s rate of increase or growth in the past 
decade has far exceeded the national average. In new 
construction, now at an all-time high. In expanded 
manufacturing output. In farm income, which has 
quadrupled. In per capita income and consumer sales. 


Yet this is but the beginning. Look ahead to new 
achievements. Look ahead to still greater opportunities. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Merry A, WGA, 


President 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Southern Serves the South 
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How the ‘yellow pages’ help 
Kidde identify its dealers 


Like many nationally-known manufac- 

turers, Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
has the problem of directing prospects 
to its local authorized dealers . . . for 
equipment and for servicing. 


Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow 
pages’ of the telephone directory is 
used to reach prospects at the com- 
munity level. The Kidde trade-mark 
appears in telephone directories 
throughout the nation over a list 
of local Kidde dealers. 


For the perfect tie-in, an identify- 

ing symbol is used in Kidde 
national ads. Prospects are re- 
minded to look in the ‘yellow 
pages’ for the local Kidde 
dealers. 


Use this effective dealer-ident- 
ification plan to help get more 
customers for your products 
or services, too, 


€ 
ade dealers. 


n 
: rs see whet 
, i prospective ap ° of theif 
This lawhelt the ‘yellow P Kidde trade- 
they 10° Myrectori pena outlets. 
relephone “ist of Kidde® 

mark a 
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Trucks on Lease 


That's the field truck 
maker Reo Motors is reaching 
for with its new subsidiary. It 
looks promising. 


In trucks, as in autos, there’s grow- 
ing competition. The latest sign is an 
announcement by Reo Motors, Inc., 
Lansing, Mich., that it’s in the truck 
leasing business. It has just set up a $1- 
million wholly owned subsidiary, Reo 
Truck Leasing, Inc., for immediate op- 
eration on a national basis 
¢ Fanning Out—Reo says it’s the first 
truck manufacturer to go into a truck 
leasing operation directly. General 
Motors Corp. has an interest in truck 
leasing through its wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System and 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self Stations. Most of 
the system’s operators, however, are in- 
dependents, franchised by Hertz. 

Plainly, Reo is reaching for more of 
the truck market. Its output of 17,000 
units put it in eighth place in the in- 
dustry in 1952. And truck leasing looks 
like a good basket to put some eggs in. 
National Truck Leasing System, which 
is made up of a nationwide network of 
leasing companies, estimates that some 
75,000 trucks were under lease in 1952 
—against a total truck output of some 
1.2-million units. National Truck Leas- 
ing adds that this business has been 
growing steadily in recent years, in 
jumps of 10% to 20% yearly. 
¢ Dealer Angle—Reo Truck Leasing is 
already set up with offices in 11 cities. 
Because Reo Motors maintains only 
branches and not dealers in those cities, 
its dealers won’t feel the competition— 
at the moment. Joseph S. Sherer, Jr., 
Reo president, says the merchandising 

rogram of the leasing company won't 
Eure the programs of established Reo 
outlets; they'll continue to do business 
with customers who aren’t interested in 
flect-leasing plans. 

Sooner or later, however, the dealers 
are bound to feel the competition of 
Reo Truck Leasing. Reo Motors 
markets through 18 company sales 
branches. Within a year the leasing 
concern will be operating through all 
these branches. It will buy its trucks 
from them, not from the dealers. It 
will also get parts and service frorn these 
branches—and in some cases, will be 
renting space from them. The net re- 
sult may be a pruning out of those 
dealers who can’t stand the competition. 
¢ Leasing Terms—Rates, based on time 
and mileage, are tailored to fit the in- 
dividual case. Each contract will have 
an escalator clause to protect both 
parties from the danger of fluctuating 
prices of gas, oil, tires, and other items. 
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They thought it was grass 


& THE WILDS OF ALASKA, back in 1900, some 
prospectors saw a patch of green among the 
rocks. It looked like grass but it was actually 
copper .. . the richest copper ore in the world. 


That mine was the beginning of Kennecott 
Copper Corporation. And although it was fin 
tally exhausted in 1938, its place has been 
| more than filled by other Kennecott mines in 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Chile. 


Exploration isa big part of Kennecott’s job. 
And Kennecott’s highly trained scientists, 
backed by every resource at our command, 
are constantly searching for new mines 


Kennecott 


COPPER CORPORATION 


Fabricating Subsidiaries: 
CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO, 





|5LLIOTT ADDRESS CARDS 


offer the only alternative 
to the use of 


A typist with any standard typewriter can 
type the index on the top frame and stencil 
a three-line address in the center of an Elliott 
Indexaddress Card in just 25 seconds. 

And you will never have to type the same 
address again because Elliott Indexaddress 
Cards will print their addresses at any time, 
on anything and for as many years as you 
could possibly require. (10,000 addresses 
guaranteed.) 

Because the frames of Elliott Indexaddress 
Cards can be printed and written upon and 
are made in twelve different colors, they also 
serve as record cards, 

Elliott Indexaddress Cards have replaced 
hundreds of millions of metal address plates 
because typists find them light, clean and 
compact to handle, and they print better ad- 
dresses, faster and silently and without jam- 
ming in, or wearing out, the tracks of the 
addressing machine. 

The number of Addresses Printed Per 
Minute (APPM) and prices of three of our 
thirty-three models are shown below. 





APPM PRICE 
Addresserette 20 $ 49.50 


Model 1250 125 $ 248.00 
Model 5506 200 $1,040.00 





1%" x 3” 
y od x 4” 
2" x 4%" 


26" x 4%" 
4” x 4” 


Elliott Address Cards ave 
made in five different sizes 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


Dept. A 151 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Strongest advertising support ever given 
one brand of cigarettes is planned by 
Philip Morris this year. The probable 
reason for the big promotion Outside 
estimates are that the brand’s sales fell 
7.1% in 1952, giving up fourth place to 
Pall Mall (BW—Dec.27°52,p41) 

os 
The do-it-yourself movement (BW— 
Jun.14’52,p60) has grown enough for 
one promoter (Orkin Expositions Man- 
agement) to plan a series of Do-It-Your- 
self shows. The first will open in New 
York, Mar. 16. 

* 
Price cuts in Krilium soil « 
have been announced by Monsanto 
Chemical. At retail, the 5-lb. container 
of Krilium for home garden use was re- 
duced from $6.95 to $4.95. Monsanto 
says the cuts are duc to wide-spread 
acceptance of Krilium and improved 
processing techniques. 

® 
Food Fair’s expansion this year will hit 
$18-million. This is a record for the 
supermarket chain, which has had the 
greatest rate of growth among all major 
retail chains over the past decade (BW- 
May24’52,p40). The chain now has 150 
supers, plans 28 new oncs, mainly in 
the Delaware River valley areca. 

® 
Removing serial numbers from appli- 
ances would be a criminal offense under 
a proposed New York State law (Ben- 
nett-Wilson bill). The bill, which is 
supported by the Better Business Bu- 
reau, would be similar to the Barnes 
law adopted by New Jersey last spring 


ynditioners 


¢ 5 
(BW—Jul.5’52,p40). Chicf purpose of 
such legislation is to curtail transship- 
ping of appliances from authorized deal- 
ers to brokers and to discount houses. 
7 

New products: Gleem toothpaste is the 
latest Procter & Gamble product. It is 
being test-marketed quietly in the In- 
dianapolis area. P&G says the tooth- 
paste contains a new bactericide, GL-70. 

. Lever Bros. is introducing a nickel 
soap bar under the Swan name. The 
5¢ price is printed on the wrapper, but 
Supermarket News reports that many 
eastern retailers doubt that the price 
will hold up under competition 

° 

Fair trade—in the shape of Eli Lilly & 
Co.—won an early round in the battle 
against Schwegmann Bros., New Or- 
leans supermarket (BW —Oct.11'52, 
pl42). The federal district court in 
New Orleans last week handed down 
a decision permanently _ restraining 
Schwegmann from selling Lilly products 
at below fair trade prices. Schwegmann 


will appeal. 
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You Can Extend Life of 


ENGINES, 
TRANSMISSIONS 


and 


DIFFERENTIALS 


With Allison Torqmatic Drives 


ASED on user records, heavy-duty trucks equipped 

with Allison TorQMATIC CONVERTERS and 

TRANSMISSIONS last longer and cost less to operate 
than trucks with mechanical drives. 


Records show that Allison Torgmatic Drives boost 
truck availability, enabling operators to improve 
their schedules and, thus, they can do more business. 


Trucks — and other heavy equipment — with Allison 
TorgmatTic Drives use the flexibility of the con- 
verter to start heavy loads and make shock-free gear- 
shifts at full power. The Allison Torgmatic Drives 
automatically balance engine power with the load 
requirement. This automatic operation makes the 
driver’s job easier and reduces wear on the whole 
unit—thus cutting maintenance cost. 

You are interested! Attach this advertisement to 
your letterhead and send it to Allison. You will 
receive detailed evidence on what these Allison 
Torgmatic Drives will do for you. 


MATCHED UNITS BUILT BY ONE MANUFACTURER 


And the next time you're ordering heavy-duty equip- 
ment, you'll ask your dealer or manufacturer for units 
with Allison Torgmatic Drives. 


ALLISON Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
Box 894BB, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 





RATE OF COMPONENT OVERHAULS 





MECHANICAL POWER TRAIN 
CLUTCH TRANSMISSION 


ie 
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68 46 ” 
































per engine 


i Allison 


Rate of clutch, transmission and differential overhau 
overhau! for trucks equipped with mechanical drive ar f 
TORQMATIC DRIVES. It shows that trucks with Allison TORQMATIC 
DRIVES have longer engine life, longer transmission life, and 
longer differential life, 














Municipals: What Can the hineket Take? 


In the next few months local govern- 
ments will be moving into the money 
market in a big way. They'll be a 
for funds against corporations an 
others, and that may mean higher inter- 
est rates for all hands. 

Some people may shrug their should- 
ers at the boost. A hike of one-quarter 
of 1% adds a mere $2.50 a year to the 
annual interest charges on $1,000. The 
scoffers say that $2.50 isn’t much more 


54 


than they pay for a carton of cigarettes 
without squawking. 

That’s been a widespread reaction to 
the uproar in the financial pages over 
climbing money rates. It’s understand- 
able, too—if you go to the money market 
only occasionally and for small loans. 

e Wide Effect—Actually, though, the 
trend of money rates is very much the 
concern of the average citizen. He 
should be just as much interested as 


the officers of huge organizations bor- 
rowing vast sums of new-money capital. 
For the ups and downs have a heavy 
impact on his daily living. 

That's especially true for municipal 
borrowing. Costs of local financing are 
reflected directly in your local tax load, 
and in the growth rate of your town in 
highways, schools, hospitals, _ play- 
grounds, sewers, and the like. 

Since V-J Day, local governments 
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Imagine Saving $50 a Door 
$700 saved on 14 doors! 


Count the doors in your building and start multi- 
plying. Compare the cost of Fenestra* Hollow 
Metal Door-Frame-Hardware Units with other hol- 
low metal doors and you'll find you can save from 
$50.00 to $100.00 per door with Fenestra, 


Fenestra Hollow Metal Flush Doors cost less fo buy 
because they are mass produced on special jigs 
that cut out a lot of expensive time and labor. 
This system was born of Fenestra’s years of metal 
fabricating experience. 








You save on installation cost because these hand- 
some doors come complete with strong, prefitted, 
prime-painted, steel frames and shining hardware. 
Again time and labor are saved. There’s no cutting 
or fitting—the door is im and in use a lot more 
quickly. 


You save on maintenance costs because Fenestra 
Hollow Metal Flush Doors can’t warp, swell, stick 
or splinter. They always open easily . . . smoothly. 
And they close quietly, because inside the panels is 
double insulation, 

For strong, solid quality at unusually low cost, 
check on Fenestra Doors—there’s a door for every 
purpose in the Fenestra line: Flush Entrance Doors, 
Flush or Regular Interior Doors with glass or 
metal panels, Doors with the Underwriters’ B 
Label. For pictures and details, write the Detroit 
Steel Products Co., Dept. BW-1, 3425 Griffin St., 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 7 


HOLLOW METAL DOOR—FRAME—HARDWARE UNITS 


- +. save building time, labor, materials and money 














This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of 
such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 
$101,758,900 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 


314% Convertible Subordinated Debentures 
Dated January 15, 1953 Due January 15, 1983 
(to bear interest from January 26, 1953) 


Convertible into Common Stock at $44 per share on or before 
anuary 15, 1958 and at higher prices thereafter, such prices 
ing subject to adjustment under certain circumstances. 


The Company is offering these Debentures a subscription to the 
holders of its Common Stock, to whom Subscription Warrants are 
being issued as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. The Warrants 
will expire at 3-30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time on January 26, 1953, 


Subscription Price 100% 


riod, the several Underwriters may 


During and after the subscription 
ully set forth in the Prospectus 


offer Debentures, all as more 


Copies of the Prospectus may hé obtained from the undersigned only 
in those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the. securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
Drexel & Co. Dean Witter & Co. 


January 12, 1953 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Union Securities Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
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LJ PLicall 


Actual time studies taken in 
hundreds of businesses show that 
an average of 18 seconds is 
required to make an “‘inside’’ 
speech contact through the 
switchboard. With AMPLICALL 
—your own “clear line”’ 

internal communication system 
—you get 2-second speech 

contact within and between 
departments. AMPLICALL frees 
busy switchboards for 

important outside calls—keeps 
personnel on the job, keeps talk 
terse—saves hours each day for 
the average business. AMPLICALL 
saves you money—pays for 
itself. There is a system 
to fit your special needs. 
Get the full facts today! 


AntPhscaLs 


% TT eee eee ceceeccecessececescesesse 


sa RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
- 3523-R Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 


(CJ Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 
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EACH DAY 
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have been spending record sums for new 
facilities and the expansion of old ones. 
Most of them have boosted taxes to rec- 
ord heights to help handle the burden. 
Last year state revenues were $13.5- 
billion, up from $5-billion in 1940. 
City, town, and village tax-income hit 
$9-billion, compared with $4.9-billion 
11 years before. 

Even this massive tax increase has 

been insufficient to finance all the con- 
struction. Borrowing had to be used, 
too, at a record rate. The interest-bear- 
ing debt of states and municipalities 
now stands at an estimated $30-billion 
(chart, page 54). That’s about 87% 
higher than at the end of World War 
Il. 
e “Easy Money”—For a long time this 
sharp increase had little effect on the 
charges for carrying municipal debt. 
Washington’s “easy money” policy was 
one reason. A far more important factor 
was the high rate of federal income 
taxes, both personal and corporate; 
municipal issues are immune to such 
taxes. The factors combined to put an 
artificial value on municipal issues. The 
rise in their market price automatically 
lowered the borrowing cost to the mu- 
nicipalities. 

This honeymoon, like all others, 
eventually came to an end. Two years 
ago the Federal Reserve Board refused 
to continue its support of the govern- 
ment bond market, which had been 
holding this keystone of national money 
rates at artificial levels. Since then, 
money rates have shown an almost con- 
tinuous tendency to grow firmer, pressed 
by the ever-climbing demand for loans 
in general. This trend has been even 
more pronounced for municipal issues 
than for corporate bonds 
¢ Big Supply—There are plenty of rea- 
sons for this seeming paradox: 

Demand and supply has played an im- 
portant part in the “poorer” perform- 
ance of the municipals. Last year close 
to $4.5-billion of new municipal issues 
hit the market; in 1953 the figure may 
be even larger. All reports indicate huge 
outlays to meet accumulated deficiencies 
of “undermaintenance” in the depres- 
sion and then in World War II. Equally 
large spending is in sight for new con- 
struction to keep facilities up to popula- 
tion growth. Many authorities estimate 
that it will take more than $100-billion 
to accomplish all this in the coming 
years. 

Obviously, this means plenty of bor- 
rowing. And not just this year. Many 
economists think that by 1960 the out- 
standing long-term debt of local govern- 
ments will have risen to $60-billion— 
twice its present size. 

Normally, this big supply would 
mean higher rates in the municipals 
market, even if the issues were the fav- 
orite of all investors. But the municipals 
are not universal favorites. Lately, the 
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KELSEY-HAY 
WHEELS | 











et _.. epecialists In Wheels and Chassis Parts... (4? 


KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL COMPANY 
metroit 32, Michigan 


Plants in Detrost’ and Jackson, Michigan, McKeesport, Po. los Angeles, Calif; Windsor, Ontario, Canada farm itmplem 





Scot Tissue Towels 
save more because 


they do more 


Maintenance accounts for 90% of 
washroom costs—lower this 


expense by using ScotTissue Towels 
a ga ig 





baile atce ee eee 


SAVE UPKEEP! 


ScotTissue Towels save storage space 
—reduce servicing of dispensers and 
receptacles because fewer are used 
per employee per day—one Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries both hands— 
quickly — comfortably — thoroughly. 


COMPARE ScotTissue Towels with any other towel on 
the market—for water absorption, retention, and “‘wet 
strength.” The “Thirsty Fibre’’ Meter Test shown above 
proves ScotTissue’s greater value—ask your Scott distrib- 
utor for this amazing demonstration. 


FREE! For tested plans to help improve your washroom 
or for a personal consultation by a Scott expert, write on 
your letterhead to Washroom Advisory Service, Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa, 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washrocm 


**BcotTissue,"’ **Thirety Fibre,’* ‘“‘Washroom Advisory Service."’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





principal buyers have been the very 
rich (if you are in the 50% tax bracket, 
a 2% yield from a tax-free municipal is 
equal to 4% from a blue chip stock), 
state and other local government funds, 
commercial and savings banks, and in- 
surance companies. 

These groups will probably continue 

to be the chief buyers of municipals. 
But many people are beginning to won- 
der whether their powers of absorption 
will match the expected increase in 
supply—unless there is a drying up of 
other types of investment that they 
favor. 
e Tax Cut?—The possible over-supply 
is accentuated by another factor unfav- 
orable to municipal borrowers: the ex- 
pectation of many people that income 
tax rates will be cut. Because of this, 
many authorities are hoping to find new 
investors to take the flood of new offer- 
ings. They have their eyes on the pen- 
sion funds, of course. But opening this 
matket would take some maneuvering 
that would be bound to have a consider- 
able, and unhappy, effect on the price 
structure of the municipal market. 

That’s because tax exemption has no 
value for the pension funds—which 
many people think are destined to be- 
come the nation’s largest reservoir of 
investible money. The pension funds’ 
income already is tax exempt. They are 
not likely to find municipals attractive 
unless the issues offer yields roughly 
comparable to other issues of similar 
quality. 

Such an adjustment woyld cost 
plenty, both for municipal borrowers 
and for investors now holding munici- 
pals. ‘To become competitive with cor- 
porate bond yields, representative 
municipals would have to show an 
average price drop of something over 
7%. 

Obviously, nothing like that is going 
to happen soon. But it doesn’t make 
the present situation any easier. And 
it’s the main reason why so many rem- 
nants of new municipal offerings ($170- 
million at the last count) are lying on 
dealer shelves. Traditional buyers of 
municipals see no reason for loading up 
on such issues, when there’s a distinct 
possibility that they may be available 
at a later date much cheaper and in 
great quantity. 

This week the municipal market's 
price structure appeared slated to re- 
ceive a thorough testing. Scheduled for 
sale were $127-million of local housing 
authority issues. 

What price underwriters were going 
to bid for that big bloc was still un- 
known up to midweek. Most Streeters 
felt sure, however, that the offering 
would prove more costly to the sellers 
than the last similar financing opera- 
tion: last fall’s sale of $170.7-million 
of housing bonds at an average net in- 


¢ 


terest cost to issuers of 2.54%. 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS, INC., USES AIR POWER — 
CUTS LABELING MACHINE “DOWN” TIME 50% 


Increases Production 120% 


VERY DAY the famous makers of Columbia 

Records face huge production demands. Co- 
lumbia Engineers are constantly searching for 
faster, more efficient methods of meeting these 
quotas. 


They pay particular attention to relatively minor 
operations. Here, they have found time savings 
can be made — time savings that add up to im- 
portant production increases. 

Typical is the machine shown here. It was a 
standard labeling machine used by Columbia to 


heat seal labels on vinylite and styrene records. 
Erratic pressure and time controls necessitated 
frequent adjustment and repair. 


Columbia Engineers installed a Bellows Air Motor 
and timing device to provide, automatically, ac- 
curately controlled pressure for a controlled time 
interval. The result? Machine “down” time cut 
50%. Production increased 120%. 


The Bellows Air Motor is an auxiliary power 
unit — a unique air cylinder with either electrical 
or manual operating controls built-in. It is used 
to convert standard manually operated machines 
to fast semi-automatic or automatic units. It is 
the power source for a number of specialized 
“packaged” devices, such as drill press feeds, 
rotary or straight line work feeders, workholding 
and clamping devices. It is the heart of thousands 
of ingenious special purpose machines designed 
and built by alert production men in their own 
tool rooms. 


In more than 10,000 manufacturing plants of 
every size and type, Bellows “Controlled-Air- 
Power” Devices are helping make new and old 
jobs faster, safer, better — and more profitable. 


The Bellows Co. 


Akron 9, Ohio 


You can learn more 
about these Bellows 


“Controlled-Air-Power” 
Devices by writing for 
a copy of our new Bul- 
letin "Paster, Safer, Bet- 
ter Production.” Address 
The Bellows Co., Akron 
9, Ohio, Dept. BW-153. 
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It's welded... 
but you can't feel the weld 


@ A special tool removes any exterior weld flash 
from electric-welded steel tubing immediately 
after welding . . . thus the eye-appeal of products 
like tubular steel furniture. If required, the 
inside can be similarly finished, meeting the 
functional requirements of products like pneu- 
matic tube systems. 


Investigate the economy and physical advan- 
tages of Brainard welded steel tubing for your 
products. Write Brainard Steel Division, Dept. 
P-1, Griswold Street, Warren, Ohio. An inte- 
grated producer; offices throughout the U. S. 


WELDED STEEL TUBING 





Group Insurance 


Agents propose formula 
for states to use in setting rea- 
sonable limit on employee 
term policies. 


Group insurance—and its tax angles 
—are raising new problems both for 
the corporation executive and for the 
life companies that underwrite him and 
his employees. First and foremost: 
How much insurance should be per- 
mitted on individuals under group 
plans? 

Salaried employees in the higher 
brackets are obviously the nub of the 
problem. Most such people are glad 
to put a lot of eggs in this basket 
(even though the most familiar cover- 
age—group term insurance—termuinates 
with the job and builds no cash values). 
The advantages are: 

e¢ The premiums paid by the em- 
pioyer are tax deductible as a business 
expense. 

e These same premiums are not 
considered as income for the em- 
ployees. 

e Physical examinations are not 
usually required. 

The tax advantage is a real one; it 
can become a factor in the compensa- 
tion of executives. There’s an under- 
standable tendency for corporations to 
buy bigger coverages in the high 
echelons of management. 
¢ Objectors—This runs into varying de- 
= of opposition in the insurance 
eld. Life companies envision too- 
large coverage on a few people who 
might not otherwise qualify physically. 
Agents who sell individual rather than 
group policies wonder if, over-all, they 
aren't losing the prospects who can 
pass physicals. 

As a result of earlier planning by the 
industry in cooperation with state in- 
surance departments, about 20 states 
now limit the size of group term cover- 
age to $20,000 pe individual 

But New York and a number of other 
important states are not on this list 
now. That leaves the field pretty wide 
open, since there’s no restriction on 
where a life insurance buver gets his 
insurance. At the same time, since anti- 
trust laws forbid life insurance com- 
panies from combining to restrict sales, 
the matter has to be handled by state 
laws. Furthermore, the industry itself 
hasn’t been unanimous on what should 
be done about big policies 
¢ New Formula—Now the National 
Assn, of Life Underwriters, which rep- 
resents agents, has just approved a 
formula that it believes will be ac- 
ceptable to life insurance companies 
generally. The next steps are accep- 
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New Marvinol VR-21.... 
... Still easier way to finer products! 


And with all these advantages, Marvinol VR-21 brings new 
processing ease. It permits shorter processing times—lower 


Once again Naugatuck Chemical brings good news— 
with a new vinyl resin that makes it easier than ever to produce 
film and sheeting of the very Aighest quality. 

Developed through two years of intensive research, Marvinol 
VR-21 offers manufacturers a unique combination of advantages 
that promise to expand even more the great demand for viny! 
plastic products. 

Because it is a straight polyvinyl chloride, VR-21 gives 
products exceptional dryness and toughness—with a smooth, 
fine finish that’s always pleasant to the touch. Articles made from 
it hold rich, true colors, and have excellent resistance to the 
effects of light and heat. 

What's more, they're extremely durable— practically impervi- 
ous to ripping, scuffing, and chemicals of all kinds. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Operating temperatures—helps kee; clean and 
free-running. 

Outstanding new Marvinol VR -21 is just one example of 
the major part Naugatuck’s unending research and develo; 
ment are playing in the ever incresfing use of plastics, in all 
product fields. 

If you're a manufacturer, or are coanected with product design 
or Jevelopment in any way, you owe it to yourself to investigate 
the almost unlimited opportunities Naugatuck’s Marvinol® 
vinyls, Vibrin® polyesters, and Kralastic® resin-rubber blends 
offer you. Simply write on your letterhead to the address below, 
indicating your particular interest 


equipme nt 


5124,ELM STREET 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


BRANCHES: Akron + Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Los Angeles + Memphis + New York + Philadelphia 
IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 

















_ === ___TO MAINTAIN PRODUCTION SCHEDULES, 
~~ AA PIASECK! HELICOPTER CORR, MORTON, PA,, 
REGULARLY GETS IMPORTANT 
PARTS, HARDWARE AND FITTINGS, 
VIA AIR CARGO FROM DISTANT 
SUPPUERS, THE SPEED AND 
RELIABILITY OF AIR SHIPMENTS 
KEEPS WHEELS HUMMING... 


NEWEREELS | § Sabhe 
ARE 


THEYVE GOT TO MOVE FAST... 
SO MANY MOVIE DISTRIBUTORS 
RUSH LATEST RELEASES VIA 
TWA AiR CARGO TO THEATRES 
THROUGHOUT U.S. WHEN =— 
SPEED'S A MUST... =< 


oe _— INDIA... ONLY 
2 NIGEL AWAY BY TWA 


TWA SPEEDS SHIPMENTS Of@ECT 
TO OR FROM BOMBAY AND MID-EAST 
POINTS. YOU SAVE SHIPPING TIME... INSURANCE... 
PAPER WORK, REDUCE RISK OR PILFERAGE. ROUTE 
SHIPMENTS TWA, FREQUENT FLIGHTS. 


’ 
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tance by the National Assn. of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, then introduction 
of a model bill in state legislatures. 

The formula provides that the 

amount of group term on any one life 
shall not be more than one-and-a-half 
times the insured’s basic annual carned 
income, and not more than $40,000. 
The one-and-a-half formula would not 
be applied if it would push the limit 
below $20,000. 
e Lower Level—As life insurance men 
sce it, group term insurance should be 
considered as primarily for lower-paid 
employees. Even then, it should be 
considered only as minimum protec- 
tion, to be supplemented whenever 
possible by individual policies. 

They feel that it’s dangerous to give 
employees covered by group policies 
the idea that this is all the protection 
they need. For group term policies 
don’t build up any cash equity for in- 
sureds. And when an employee leaves 
the company, he loses his insurance un- 
less he can convert to an individual 
policy at higher cost. 


How to Buy—for Free— 
Hand That Feeds You 


If they want to, the 2,700 employees 
of Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. can 
buy 100% stock ownership of their 
company through their two profit-shar- 
ing funds, which in turn are financed 
entirely by the company. (Cleveland 
Pneumatic makes aircraft landing gear 
and controls.) 

That's the deal which President Sam 
S. Mullin outlined to workers last week 
in a series of round-the-clock mectings. 
It seems almost unprecedented in 
U.S. business history, but some are 
wondering if it’s the start of a trend. 
A few weeks ago a small retail meat- 
market chain was bought by its em- 
ployee retirement fund 

Would-be seller is Sixty Trust, Bos- 
ton, a pension fund for the employees 
of Textron Inc. Selling price is $11.8- 
million, of which $2,150,000 would be 
paid at once. The rest would be paid 
with interest over 14 years. 

If reports that Sixty Trust paid $7- 
million for the stock in 1948 are true, 
Sixty stands to make a sizable profit 
on the deal. Along with many other 
corporate entities set up by Royal 
Little in the past (BW—Mar.5'49,p82), 
it’s tax-exempt. 

The two employee funds, one for 
salaried personnel and one for wage 
workers, would make the down pay- 
ment out of funds on hand. Mullin ex- 
pects that income from future profit- 
sharing, plus expected company divi- 
dends would amply cover future install- 
ments, as well as future retirement pay- 
ments to employees. 
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... inthe Land of Plenty 


Come on in — the weather’s fine! 

Climate here is ideal for manufacturing... . 
not much of the heat or cold extremes that slow 
down men and machines . . . plenty of bright, 
beautiful days to keep a man’s spirits high, 
whether he’s sitting before a desk or standing 
before a lathe . . . the kind of weather that 
makes you want to get something done! 

But climate’s notall. In short — 
here’s all-around good ‘“manufac- 


turer’s weather.” In this progressive 


territory manpower is ample, skillful, adaptable 
and home-rooted ... there are varied raw mate- 
rials, dependable N & W transportation, plenty 
of power and industrial water . . . the world’s 
finest supply of Bituminous Coal, favorable state 
and local taxes, nearness to markets, fair real 
estate values, and. room to grow. 


Come on in — the weather's fine! 


DO IT — NOW’ It will take you only a minute to write a note asking 
us for full information about the good plant sites in The Land of Plenty. 


We have the full story, and will give it to you promptly, reliably and in 


confidence. 


Address the Industrial and Agricultural Dept., Drawer 


B-603, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 


*#THE SIX GREAT STATES SERVED BY THE NORFOLK AND WESTERN— 
VIRGINIA « WEST VIRGINIA « OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA « KENTUCKY « MARYLAND 





WHY put up 


with STAMPS ? 


® And licking and sticking? Keeping them 


locked up in a stamp box? Running out 
of the right denomination? Figuring out 


the postage account? Frequent trips to the 


postoffice? . . + Why not get a DM? 


@ The DM is a desk model postage 
meter... prints postage, the right amount 
for any kind of letter, directly on the 
envelope. Prints a dated postmark at the 


same time, and your own advertisement if 


you like. Has a moistener for sealing 
envelope flaps. Even handles parcel post. 


@ Anybody can use a DM. Just dial the 


amount of stamp you need, and press down 


the handle. It can be set for as much 


postage as you want to buy, protects postage 


from loss, damage, theft . .. Automatically 
accounts for postage . . . Saves time and 
effort in mailing — and usually postage. 
@ Call nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration. Or send the coupon. 


PREE; Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates for all 


classes of mall, complete with changes, and parcel post 


map showing zones for any locality. 


G PITNEY- BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


in U.S. and Canada 


your | 
AD 
PITNEY-BOWES, Inc, |“ E** 
1423 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 
Please send free () booklet, CQ) wall chart to: 


Name. 


, 
Address. 
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... S&Ls Build Up New Business 


Though commercial banks and sav- 
ings banks are becoming more promo- 
tion-minded, the savings and loan asso- 
ciations often make them look like 
tyros. 

This week, for instance, two good- 
sized savings and loans, one in San 
Antonio and one in Kansas City, are 
cheerfully adding up the results of 
plans to get new shareholders. 

The San Antonio Building & Loan 
Assn., one of the largest in Texas 
(yearend assets $34-million), has just 


first) in one 
upermarkets. 


opened a branch office (it 
of the local Handy-Andy 
So far, the idea looks like a good one 
for both parties. In its first few days 
of operation, the branch picked up 116 
new accounts for a total of about $28,- 
000, plus 64 accounts, totaling $120,- 
000, transferred from the downtown 
office. President William W. McCal- 
lister, Sr., expects 1,000 transfers by 
the end of the year, plus 2,500 new ac- 
counts. 

¢ Two-Way Gain—Handy-Andy thinks 
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Ordinary, steel filing cabinets and obsolete safes cannot protect records from fire damage. 


Could you stay in business with records like these? 


The records on which the very life of your business de- 
pends should be safeguarded against destruction by fire. 

Don’t rely on your “fireproof” building for protection. 
It won't burn but its combustible contents will — fur- 
nishings, floor coverings and records. 

And don’t rely on your standard steel filing cabinets 
either. Their thin walls only transmit heat, scorching 
papers within beyond recognition in as little time as 
five minutes. ; 

You're insured? Read your policy. Insurance doesn’t 
cover loss of business records. In fact you need accurate 
records to establish your proof of loss status. 


CERTIFIED FIRE PROTECTION FOR EVERY VITAL RECORD 


Act now — before fire strikes —to protect your ledgers, 
correspondence, inventory records, tax records and other 
“recorded assets” in Remington Rand Insulated Safe- 
Cabinet equipment. Full range of Safe-Files and other 
convenient, economical, “point-of-use” units to choose 
from...some 200 models, the world’s largest selection, 
certified for 1 to 4 hour fire protection, according w your 
fire hazards. 

Free 8-page booklet, No. SC-684, describes this “point- 
of-use” equipment in detail. Get your copy today from 


the nearest Remington Rand Business Equipment Cen- 
ter. Or, write to Room 1601, Management Controls 
Reference Library, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Remington Rand Safe-File with top corner cut away, revealing 
built-in, steel-reinforced, monolithic insulation. This, and inter 
locking tongue and groove construction of drawer openings, 
make each drawer a separate, fire-protected compartment 


CERTIFIED FIRE PROTECTION AT POINT-OF -USE! 
OVER 200 MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 





IF YOU HAVE ANY 
CONNECTION AT ALL 
WITH METALWORKING 


Whether you are a man directly concerned with the 
purchase of new machines, or whether your interest 
lies in the broader economic aspects of modern plant 
equipment — there is a new machine tool that you 
will be interested in. 


The most common machine in any shop is the lathe, 
and there has been no major change in lathe equip- 
ment in this century. Now one of the world’s great 
manufacturers has developed a totally new kind of 
lathe — a basic new approach in metal turning. 


In successful use in all parts of the world, this new 
lathe has been adapted by New Britain to meet 
American requirements and New Britain will manu- 
facture it for the American market. Scores of leading 
plants who have learned about this development and 
the production possibilities of the machine, are 
making it an important part of their equipment 
modernization programs. 


If you will write us or jot your name and connection 
on the margin of this page, we will be glad to mail 
you fully illustrated descriptive literature. 


Machines For Making Progress .. . 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES @ PRE- 
CISION BORING MACHINES @ LUCAS HORIZONTAL 
BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES ® NEW 
BRITAIN +GF+ COPYING LATHES 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
NEW BRITAIN-GRIDLEY MACHINE DIVISION 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 





“... Home Federal had to 
put out real money. /t built 
things up . . . with plenty of 
publicity effort...“ 


S&Ls starts on p. 64 


the deal is fine because it should bring 
in customers who already deal with the 
association, and because the “branch 
handles the job of cashing checks for 
Handy-Andy customers—about 4,000 
weekly. 

Handy-Andy plugged the new branch 
by handing out slips that said: “What 
you save by buying at Handy-Andy will 
start your savings account.” ‘The asso- 
ciation plugged it by advertising to its 
customers: “One stop less in town.” 

The grocery-store branch started 
more or less by accident, because the 
association, which has started a branch 
expansion program, had trouble finding 
sites. Says McCallister: “If this con- 
tinues to work out well, we'll go on to 
other stores. We'll circle the out- 
skirts.” 

Branches of commercial banks and 
savings banks in such places as a gro- 
cery, department store, or railroad sta- 
tion aren’t unheard of. But savings and 
loan people believe this is the first time 
one of their institutions has branched 
into a grocery. 
¢ Heavy Plugs—In Kansas City, Home 
Federal Savings & Loan Assn. is carry- 
ing out a te ft ho campaign, which 
follows a familiar pattern but is big- 
ger than most in the past. It has added 
about 4,100 accounts in the first two 
weeks of a promotion campaign, which 
started Jan. 5 in connection with the 
opening of its remodeled, larger quarters 
at its established location in downtown 
Kansas City. When it began the pro- 
motion, it had about 8,000 full-fledged 
accounts and $14-million in assets. 

Of course, Home Federal had to put 
out real-money. It built things up with 
a full-page color ad in the Kansas City 
Star, TV spots, a quarter-hour of radio 
daily, billboards, and plenty of general 
publicity effort. 

This was rounded out with come-ons 
for the customers: a contest with $1,200 
in prizes, and a $4.95 Telechron clock 
for evervone starting a share account 
for $25 or more. Home Federal had 
stocked 3,000 clocks, but ran out of 
them the first week. It expects to con- 
tinue the program till it has about 
7,000 new accounts. 

Home Federal thinks the promo- 
tional expense is worth-while. It still 
holds nearly 90% of the accounts it 
picked up a year ago, when it gave away 
a Sheaffer pen to anyone opening an ac- 
count of $10 or more. It says the aver- 
age size of these accounts is now con- 
siderably over $200. 
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JUST ONE GREASE AND ONE OIL FOR ENTIRE PLANT! 
An example of the way you simplify and save with 


PURE OIL. 
INDUSTRIAL. 
LUBRICANTS 





Let us tell you about our brand-new, multi-purpose 
industrial oils and greases. Each one is designed to 
do several different jobs, instead of one specific job. 
And to do each job equally well. 


Let us show you how you can use our products 
to reduce your lubricants inventory... simplify 
your lubricating procedures ... and minimize waste 
and error. 


Just call your local Pure Oil sales office*—or 
write: 
THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
Industrial Sales, 35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, illinois 


most economical procedure possible! 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company Station 209, Claysville, Ohio, 
pumps 280 million cubic feet of gas daily through giant compressors 
(shown at left)... has other machinery to generate electricity and 
purify water. Yet, only one oil—Purodiesel—and one grease— 
Poco HT Grease B—are used for ail lubricant applications, 


Be sure with Pure 


“Sales offices located in more than 500 cities, including: Atlanta, Georgia » Birmingham, Alabama ~ Charleston, South Caroline - Charlotte, North Coroline « Chetfencoge, 
Tennessee - Chicago, Ilinois - Columbus, Ohio - Indianapolis, indiana - Jacksonville, Florida - Madison, Wisconsin - Memphis, Tennessee - Miomi, Florida - Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota - Pensacola, Florida - Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania - Richmond, Virginia 





A Fairchild C-119 
Flying Boxcar can easily 
transport a Medical Unit 


consisting of two ambulances, 


ten men, twenty litters 
and twenty medical chests... 





to an airhead and unload it 
in a matter of minutes 
and it is being done every day! 


food 


Fig 


AIRCHILD 


MAGERBTOWN, MARYLANO 


Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. * Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L. |., N. Y. 
Engine Division, Farmingdale, N. Y. * Stretos Division, Bay Shore, L. |., N. Y. 











FINANCE BRIEFS 





Interest rates charged by big New York 
City banks on short-term loans aver- 
aged 3.25% in the first half of Decem- 
ber, according to the survey made each 
quarter by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. This was almost one- 
third of 1% above the 1951 period. 
But S. Sloan Colt, president of Bank- 
ers Trust Co., feels that loan rates still 
aren’t high enough. 

« 
Stock buying by life insurance com- 
panies dropped off in 1952, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance says. Purchases 
were less than $200-million—a drop of 
about one-third from 1951. 

7 
Control of New Haven RR may be 
battled over at this year’s April meet- 
ing, according to Frederic C. Dumaine, 
Jr., president and board chairman. 
Present management dates from 1948, 
when a group headed by the late Fred- 
eric C. Dumaine, Sr., got tontro] of 
the preferred stock. 


* 
Meat-packer Wilson & Co.'s profit 
margin dwindled during the year ended 
Nov. 1, the company reports. That’s in 
line with reports of some other pack- 
ers (BW —Jan.10’53,p60). Earnings were 
$3.7-million, compared with $4.7-mil- 
lion in the previous year—though sales 
moved up slightly to an all-time high. 

* 
“Savings” can’t be used in advertising 
by commercial banks in the State of 
New York, an appellate court ruled last 
week. Franklin Square National Bank, 
Long Island, had contended it was en- 
titled to use the word, and says it plans 
to appeal. 

© 
Some recent financing: Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. sold $140-million of 3% notes, 
due Oct. 1, 1954, to a 29-member 
banking group. Cities Service Refin- 
ing Corp. sold $40-million of 20-year 
4% notes to insurance companies. 
Commercial Credit Corp. plans to sell 
publicly $25-million of 20-year junior 
subordinated sinking-fund notes, con- 
vertible into stock. Radio Corp. of 
America sold privately $25-million of 
22-year 33% notes. Shell Pipe Line 
Corp. has sold to banks $10-million of 
3.2% 18-month-to-5-year notes, plus 
$10-million of 54-year-to-1 5-year 3.3% 
notes. 

e 
Savings bank life insurance sales were 
$63-million in 1952, bringing total of 
such insurance in force to $685-million, 
says the National Assn. of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks. These policies are sold in 
Massachusetts, New York, and Con- 
necticut. 
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AUTO SHARES 


Autos: Downturn Halted? 


‘Inauguration rally" checks decline in group that had 
been dropping faster than industrials generally, even as it 
had risen faster in earlier rally. 


As the new President was being 
swomm in, Wall Street celebrated by 
starting a rally. Among the favorites on 
Inauguration Day was a a 
group of consumer-goods shares: the 
autos. 

If you'll look at the chart (above), you 
can see that Standard & Poor's auto 
index—while it did better than indus- 
trial shares in general for a while after 
the clection—has been declining faster 
than the market since the “new con- 
fidence” rally ran into trouble about 
the turn of the year. 
¢ Ups and Downs—You can get fur- 
ther confirmation of this short-term 
trend by studying a breakdown of how 
Standard & Poor's weekly stock indexes 
have performed in the postelection pe- 
riod (page 72). 

The steels, by contrast, have man- 
aged to hang on to their gains of No- 
vember and December, while other 
capital-goods groups, metal fabricators, 
rail equipment makers, and motor 
trucks—have continued to move up 
while the over-all market was going 
down. In fact, if you check through 
the list you can find few capital-goods 
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groups that have lost ground so far 
this year. 

Drawing gencral conclusions from 
stock market behavior is tricky business. 
But it could mean that investors are 
more worried about a downturn in 
consumer demand —with consequent 
lower profit margins for companies that 
chiefly produce consumer goods—than 
they are about the outlook for the 
heavy-goods concerns. 
¢ Price of Cars—The auto people are 
well aware of this. They have done 
their darnedest to keep from pricing 
lower-income buyers out of the market, 
by holding the price line on new models 
(BW—Jan.10'53,p30). They believe 
they can sll 6.3-million cars this year 
(BW —Dec.20'52,p25). This would be 
2 sizable jump over the amount sold 
in 1952, when steel allocations largely 
determined output. Then, too, Regula- 
tion W’s curbs were in effect for the 
first few months. After that came the 
steel strike. 

However, uncertainty about con- 
sumer eine isn’t the only possible 
cxplanation for the recent lag in the 
price index of auto shares. Chrysler and 


New Industrial Siding 





REYNOLDS Létime ALUMINUM 
RIBBED-EMBOSSED 


Specified for GE's vast new Appliance Park 
at Buechel, Ky. (first completed unit shown 
above ), this siding combines modern archi- 
tectural beauty with all the advantages of 
aluminum. Rustproof, corrosion-resistant, 
strong, light, heat-reflective and low in ap- 
plied cost.,.all this with handsome ribbed 
design and stipple-embossed finish. Sheets 
cover 32” width; come in 19 lengths from 
5’ to 13’ 10”. Metal thickness is .032". It's 
what industrial builders have long sought! 


REYNOLDS Lé%me ALUMINUM 
INDUSTRIAL CORRUGATED 


For roofing as well as siding, Reynolds In- 
dustrial Corrugated offers all the perform- 
ance advantages of aluminum in highest 
degree. Metal thickness .032”, smooth fin- 
ish, extra deep corrugations for greater 
strength. Sheets cover 32” width; come in 
12 lengths from 5’ to 12’. 





Military demands for aluminum 
reduce supply, but Reynolds is 
rapidly expanding production. Rated 
orders receive priority handling. 














For literature, write Reynolds Metals Company, 
2021 So. Ninth St., Louisville 1, Ky. For detailed 
information and technical assistance call the 
nearest Reynolds office, listed under ‘Building 
Materials” in classified phone books of prin- 
cipal cities. 





New concept of noise contro] meets 
instant, sweeping acceptance ! 


‘ 


REYNOLDS jy ALUMINUM 
ACOUSTICAL SYSTEM 





Large, perforated panels of Reynolds Aluminum attractively 
formed and finished...that’s the basis of the first acoustical 
system practical for any large area; offices, schools, hospitals, 
industrial production areas and plant offices, Here is distinc- 
tive beauty for public rooms...yet this system meets every 
requirement of a factory, where noise reduction quickly pays 
hisnid Absa Seep‘ calesidetnd Gaity teat Ube for itself in greater safety and efficiency. Introduced only a 


aaving ‘odenetun, few months ago, and with military needs limiting supply, 
High Seund Absorption. Up to .90 and ‘ ‘ cons 
high at oll frequencies. installations already total millions of square feet. Outstand- 
Untientned Resets to elfitioc—eay enden ing acoustical architects specify it! Read the advantages 
movable ot will. : . : 

Low Maintenance. Rustproof, non-stain- summarized here, Then write for literature. 

ing panels removable for cleaning. ota 

Sed ee as moet: Am Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
absorbent bocking are incombustible. 
Low Weight. Completed ceiling weighs 
less than one-half pound per square foot. 
Modern Design. Eye-pleasing corruga- 
tions in straight-line or pattern effects. 
Adaptability to any air-conditioning, 
including plenum chamber above panels, 
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Precisioneered ! 


Universal Precisioneered Balls 
are, as the name suggests, 
engineered to precise 
tolerances . . . round all over, 
within ten-millionths of an 
inch. Extreme accuracy. 
Mirror finish. Quality- 
control throughout. 

Where high speeds, silent 
operation, and minimal 
torsional resistance are 

musts, specify Universal 
Precisioneered Balls of chrome 
or stainless steels. Universal 
balls are also produced in 

all standard grades in chrome, 
Stainless, bronze, solar 
aluminum and special 
materials...all 100% inspected, 
all individually gauged. 


Universal 
Ball co. 


WILLOW GROVE 
MONTGOMERY CO., PA, 


Ask Your Dealer To Show You 


i 
Bo 








ACELINER 


AN ACE staPLer! 


Any Stapler made by ACE 
ives you a er, more 
ependable machine. 

There's a rugged ACE 

model at whatever ee 

you wish to pa 

about stronger ACE Se a 
les and the eff efficient ACE 
taple Remover,too! ACE 

Syne PONpeet is 


as 
ACE PILOT the the “World's Finest”. 
SOLD THRU LEADING STATIONERS 


very roel 
oe Se Vee 
ACE FASTENER CORPORATION 
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General Motors can distort the aver- 
ages because of their large capitaliza- 
tions. And if the excess-profits tax were 
allowed to expire, it would make a very 
considerable difference to their earn- 
ing power. Both issues were fast gainers 
between the election and the end of 
the year, and have lost ground since 
then, as Wall Street has grown more 
uncertain about EPT. 


Packard’s market action has been in 
sharp contrast. It didn’t gain much 
after the election, until this month. 
Lately it has been a prime market fa- 
vorite, apparently because (1) it’s a 
low-price stock, and (2) under its ag- 
gressive new president, James J. Nance, 
it is making a strong bid to improve 
its position in the industry (BW— Nov. 
22’52,p126). 


The Postelection Rally Hits a Snag 


November- December Showing 


Pre- 1952 

Election Year- 

Level end 

COMPOSITE INDEX 182.4 199.8 
INDUSTRIAL INDEX 197.1 217.1 
RAILROAD INDEX.......... 165.4 187.0 
UTILITY INDEX 117.6 123.8 


Agricultural machinery « tH 162. 
Aircraft manufacturing 186 201 
Air Transport 312 241 
Automobiles 

Auto parts, accessories, 


wmnovo 


Auto trucks 
Bituminous coal 
Building materials 
Carpets, rugs 
Chemicals 


Roe uw 


eerron 


Drugs Proprietary, cosmetics... 
Electrical equipment 

Fertilizers 

Finance companies 

5¢, 10¢, $1 chains... . 


Food companies 
Food chains 

Glass containers 
Gold mining (U. 8.) 
High-grade commons 


b eae wae 


Lead and zinc. 

Leather..... 176 
Low-priced commons 188. 
Machine tools 178. 
Machinery eis 180. 


une 


o 


Mail order and general chains. . . 

Metal containers 110 
Metal fabricators 174 
Mining and smelting... . : 137 
Motion pictures 146. 


Cuore we 


Office and business equipment... 258 
Oil—Crude producers......... 726 
Oil-—Integrated companies... . 306 
| PRP . 640 
Printing and publishing. . puaned 120 


orn ce 


Railroad equipment ‘ 102 
Rayon..... : 481 
265 
557 
1271. 


102 
212 
103. 
272 


Crone NURS 


534. 

8S. 
322 
243. 


“nC eS 


* Postelection 
Rally" 
Gains 


January Showing to Date 
1952 
Year- 

Gains “ end 

5 199.8 
217.1 
187.0 
123.8 


Recent 
Level Gains* Now 
197.0 -1.5 8.0 
213.4 1.8 8.3 
185.2 1.1 12 
123.9 5 


a 


162 158.7 i 4 
201 205 .7 2 

341 355.3 13 
261 282.9 - ) 11 
175.3 176.4 i4 


oa 


woo 


120.3 8 
478.7 2 7 
167.9 7 
127.9 

258.6 —2 il 


eon~ So ow 


126.3 3 
182.0 12 
262.1 5 
396.4 1 10 
197.5 ; 


Coeur ee 


141.7 
178.5 
478.3 
163.3 
125.5 


160.5 
272.0 
129.2 

60.9 
167.5 


112.4 
172.7 
194.8 
178.4 
177.1 


253.9 
107 .1 
179°5 
136.4 
148.2 


257.6 
697.3 
294.4 
633.2 
122.6 


o 


104.1 
471.1 
267 .0 
357.5 
122.3 


103.0 
212.0 
102.8 
265.7 


Seow ®oanwn 


$24.5 
85 86.9 
321.8 
243 243.0 


Oeenwn 8WBOS BRonNmBe BWOwWwwY HUBRw® ANVOeMD Weavers Bd Hud 


weave 


Data: Standard & Poor's Weekly Stock Price Averages (1935-1939 = 100). 


* Gains figured on late-October levels. 
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MONEY FLOWS LIKE WINE at exclu- 
sive Petroleum Club—through .. . 


MONEY HELPS boost things cultural, 
like popular theater-in-the-round and .. . 


It could happen in Houston, where there 
are no zoning laws to protect you from it. 
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GLITTERING STORES like 
Bros., specialty shop where .. . 


HOUSTON SYMPHONY, a big attraction 
in the Southwest. After the concert... 


How Long Can It Last? 


For 90 years Houston had a boom, 
and then, suddenly, it got bigger—and 
richer. Industry moved in bag and bag- 
gage; plants, housing, stores spilled 
across the Texas flats; Main Street 
stretched out like a rubber band. Sud- 
denly, everything was new. 

The big spurt started just about 10 
years ago. There are those who say it 
can’t last—that a sweltering southern 
city can’t keep up a blistering northern 
pace forever. But there are no indica- 
tions that the gusher is anywhere near 
about to spend itself, or that Houston, 
industrial heart of the Southwest, land 
of the rich, and murder capital of the 
nation, won't keep on getting bigger 
and wealthier for at least another 20 
years. 
¢ Kangaroo-Like—Houston’s breathtak- 
ing growth in the past decade sounds 
like a ‘Texas tall tale. Between 1940 
and 1950, Houston leaped from 21st 
to 14th place among the nation’s cities. 
Even since 1950, population has jumped 
from 594,000 to about 665,000. New- 
comers are still elbowing their way in 
at a rate of 2,000 to 3,000 every month. 

All the while Houston was getting 


Sakowitz MODELS PARADE 


latest New York 
styles during lunch in swank dining room. 


CAFE SOCIETY can relax in one of 
many stripper spots like this one. 


bigger, it was getting richer, and newer 
Value added by manufacture from 1940 
to 1950 rose 261%; retail sales 279 

home builcing shot up to take care of 


the new population 


1. Mecca for Capitalists 


Houston has more than lived up to 
the prophecy of the two Allen brothers, 
Yankee real-estate promoter vho im 
1836 petitioned the Texa 
put its capital in Houston. “Capitalist 
are interested in this town,” they said, 
meaning no pun, “and are determined 
to push it ahead by the investment 
of considerable capital.” 
eA Dream Come Tme—Thec Alle: 
lost their appeal but won their b 
Capitalists have had good reason t 
interested in Houston. Raw materia 
rice and cotton ficlds and immen 
forests—are close at hand, and th 
rounding plains are rich breeding 
trv for cattle, good agricultural land 
‘Houston’s dee p-water port 
and cheap water transportation 
cement the boom. ‘The Por 
ranks second only to N 


coner to 








es yn 


SOUTHERN LOOK: Many businessmen will pay $50 for a NORTHERN ACCENT: Shops reek of glamour, place the latest 
wide-brimmed hat, but the new Houstonian wears it with a... New York fashions at the fingertips of every Houston woman. 


Southern City, Northern Pace: 


Meg 





CRIME IS A PROBLEM: Reputation as a murder capital has plagued Houston for years. SO IS ZONING: How would you like to 
City’s energetic efforts to wipe out the distinction have been unsuccessful so far. wake up and find this in your back yard? 
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American 
Jet 
Engine 





First 70-mph 
Cold-Strip-Mill Drive 


ya 











CADILLAC LINEUP in front of River Oaks Country Club in swank residential section. 


amount of tonnage handled (45-million 
tons in 1951). Its outlet to the Gulf 
of Mexico is through a $50-million, 
man-made ship channel that stretches 
from close to the heart of the city’s 
business district to Galveston and the 
Gulf, 50 mi. away. It has helped make 
Houston the focal point of a booming 
Gulf Coast petrochemical industry, a 
world port for cotton—and oil. 
¢ The Fuel—Houston’s first great for- 
tunes were built on cotton, lumber, 
rice, and cattle. But few will dispute 
the fact that today oil provides the 
steam for Houston's econoraic boiler. 
More wealth is taken from the ground 
within 200 mi. of Houston than in any 
other location of equal size in the world; 
some 268 ail fields cough up more than 
200-million bbl. of oil annually. Other 
nearby fields produce millions of cubic 
fect of natural gas. As a result, Houston 
has become a center for gas producing 
and pipeline companies 

The oil industry has brought with it 


78 


tremendous refining and petrochemical 
operations. About $1-billion in big- 
name refineries and chemical plants, 
with their glistening spheroids and 
miles of pipe, dot the ship channel. 


ll. Reflections in Oil 


Without oil, Houston would be like 
Pittsburgh without steel. It touches 
almost every part of Houston life. It 
has created most of the city’s estimated 
1,000 millionaires, made it a city of 
Cadillacs. !t sets the tone of Houston 
wages, the level for philanthropy, the 
pace of living. 

The men who have struck it rich in 
oil have done so in stupendous fashion. 
But oil royalties and money from leases 
provide annuities and extra income for 
thousands of Houstonians—small land- 
owners, office workers, others. 
¢ Shimmerings—Oil has cast a sheen 
of great wealth over a city that is not, 
in itself, impressive. Houston lies in 


the bayou-spotted, humid coastal prairie 
section of Texas. Skyscrapers loom up 
spectacularly from its flatness. Because 
~<a has no major natural barriers, 
it has sprawled out in all directions, un- 
disciplined. Today the city takes in 
162 sq. mi. In 1949 alone, Houston 
gobbled up 83 sq. mi. in one swoop, 
more than doubling its area 

Houston’s climate is mild in winter 
and fall, sweltering and tropical in the 
long, blistering summers. Many of its 
homes, even in the $12,000 class, are 
completely air-conditioned; if you want 
your car air-conditioned, you go on a 
waiting list. 
¢ Nouveau Riche—Newness and glitter 
are everywhere—in the mansion-class 
residential sections and in the ranch- 
style, moderately priced postwar de- 
velopments. The architectural cliches 
of modernism set the tone for super- 
markets, stores, specialty shops. In some 
cases, newness is their only attraction; 
close inspection shows that many are 
jerry-built, cheap, and flims' 

Houston’s only big, full-fledged de- 
partment store downtown, the fairly 
new, $12-million Foley’s, has every- 
thing, from a bargain basement to its 
swank Crystal Room where a discern- 
ing customer can pick up a $500 Hattie 
Carnegie hat on the run. Sakowitz 
Bros., Houston’s answer to Dallas’ Nie- 
man-Marcus, is as lush a pecialty 
shop can be. It featur legantly 
stvled show rooms and a luxurious din- 
ing room where models parade the lat- 
est fashions. Even Houston’s five-and- 
ten-cent stores reck glamour. Its giant 
Woolworth store is the biggest in the 
land. 


lll. North-South Complex 


ilth-ridden 
vomen, 


In many ways, life in we 
Houston is a paradox. Houston 
for example, wa access to the best in 
fashion—and the money to | it. Yet 
they are not considered smartly 
dressed as New York, San Francisco, 
or even Dallas women. Houston men, 
for the most part, are known as medi- 
ocre-to-poor dressers. 

Part of this is due to th 
which breeds informality, at least dur- 
ing the long summer month And 
while there’s a northern accent on life 
in Houston, the framework is still that 
of a casual, southwestern cit 
® Thirty-Dollar Shirts—Besices this, the 
presence of extreme wealth has made 
the Houstonian, especially the rich, un- 
self-conscious. In Houston, no one is 
even rich unless he’s in the $25-million- 
plus bracket. And no on hocked 
to see a multimillionaire oil operator 
hurrying through the elegant Shamrock 
Hotel lobby wearing oil-stained work 
clothes. 

This 


doesn’t 


climate, 


lack of clothes-con 
worry the Houston 


ciousness 
lothiers 
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” LECTRONIC FIRST PACKAGED HEAT PUMP 
PRINTING. -PRESS DRIVE 


Adds production flexibility to 
ay make practical speeds of Re: 
Ries 60,000 newspapers per hour 
<1 mm IN 
Pe b “= > Ik 


All-electric, fully automatic, 
year-round home air conditioner 


GENERAL 3) ELECTRIC 


First switchgear FIRST FORCED-OIL-COOLED STATION 
development laboratory TRANSFORMER WITH DIRECTED FLOW 


Reduced size, weight, and cost— 
made it practicable to ship 
high-capacity units upright, 

completely assembled 





Highest capacity testing 
facilities assure interrupting 
ability of tomorrow's 
switchgear 
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First Rayon Spinning Motor HH First 10,000-rpm Ship-Service 
Turbine-Generator 


Higher rotating speeds 
greatly reduced the weight of 


these vital auxiliary units 


- 
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R ° ‘ First Metal-Clad Switchgear 
NIT SUBS with Flame-Retardant Insulation 
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“First Gas Turbine-Generator 
in Commercial Service 





America's newest prime mover 
for electric power generation: 
the combustion gas turbine 


GENERAL &@ ELECTR 


First Successful 
Diesel-Electric Locomotive 


ea w ‘America's railroads stem ~ 
sees from the pioneer locomotive 
built by General Electric, 
American Locomotive and 
Ingersoll-Rand 





FIRST SINGLE-PHASE 
CAPACITOR MOTOR 


Now smaller, lighter for J a 
more versatile machine driv ed ‘ a ght accuracy on 
1/6 to 5 hp epee t , a's military aireraft 


First reheat i Nontlaininab/se 


turbine-generator . Liquid Dieleciric 
r 


Pyranol®, G-E askarel, 
allows indoor installation of 
transformers without the use 
of expensive fireproof vaults 
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First Turbine Generator with 
Oriented-Grain Strip Steel 
Laminations 


sour hale ELECTAAC 
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First High-Voltage 
High-Interrupting-Capacity 
Controller 








Virtually glareless illumination 
provides ease of viewing 
ever before attained 


FIRST DISTRIBUTION TRANSFORMER 
WITH ORIENTED-GRAIN STEEL 





First Motor with 
Cast-Aluminum Rotor 
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FIRST VARIABLE-VOLTAGE 
SHOVEL DRIVE 
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: Most modern shovel moves 
45 cubic yards per bite; 


FIRST TRIPLE AUTOMATIC 
EXTRACTION TURBINE 
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First Adjustable-Voltage Drive 
for Blooming-Mill Auxiliaries 
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_ First Hermetically Sealed 
Refrigerator Motor 


First Large Steam Turbine FIRST HIGH-OUTPUT 
for Power Generation AIRCRAFT GENERATOR 


Helped moke possible complete 
electrification of America's 


military aircraft 





First Germanium Industrial 
Rectifier 
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FIRST ENCLOSED 
A-C MAGNETIC MOTOR STARTER 








FIRST HYDROGEN-COOLED 
SYNCHRONOUS MACHINE 


First Sectional Drive 
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First Commercial 


Recording Spectrophotometer 
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FIRST ELECTRONIC 


ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVE 
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Thy-mo-trol” drive gives 
machine operators precise 
control up to 100.1 

speed range 


a LAY 
STEP 
VOLTAGE 
REGULATOR 


cal 


da 


Made it more economical to 
distribute power over |! 


for better consur r sé Iceé 


First High-Voltage Laboratory 
to Record 
\ Microsecond Lightning 





More than 5,000,000 horsepower 
installed in 500 commerc ial 
and naval ships 


FIRST PRECISION REMOTE CONTROL First Totally Enclosed 
FOR AIRCRAFT ARMAMENT Fan-Cooled Motor 
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Allows standard motors to 
be located in dusty, damp, 
or corrosive atmospheres 
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First Modern-Type 
Load-Ratio-Coyntrol 
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Power tor today s most modern 


commercal and naval vessels 
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ables electric utilities to deliver 
bulk power over longer distances 
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First Electric 
-ar-Dumper 
Drive 


Modern unit empties 
100-ton hopper cars in 
less than a minute 
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First Continuous 
Hot-Strip-Mill Drive 
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. . . country boys until it 
comes to business savvy...” 


HOUSTON starts on p. 74 


As one said: 


“They may 
not be wearing a coat, but they are prob- 


very much. 


ably wearing $30 sports shirts.” And 
many old-time and young businessmen 
proudly cling to their western heritage; 
they will spend $100 for a pair of good 
cowboy boots, $50 for a wide-brimmed 
hat. 

¢ Straight-Talk—The Houstonian’s per- 
sonality is as informal as his dress. But 
the once popular description of the 
friendly, straight-talking Houstonian as 
a “good-natured country boy” is only 
partly right. They're good natured un- 
til they get angry, country boys until 
it comes to business savvy. 

However, million-dollar deals are 
often wrapped up over a cup of coffee, 
with a handshake—or at an after-hours 
business cocktail party. Houston’s big 
businessman gets to the office early, 
knocks off sometime around 4:30, but 
the pace goes on long after he has left 
the office. 
¢ No Tourist Mecca—That may be one 
reason that Houstonians would rather 
stay at home and have a few friends 
over for a barbecue than go nightclub- 
bing. Private clubs siphon off some of 
the night life, especially for the wealthy, 
but, gencrally, they would rather spend 
the weekends hunting and fishing than 
at country-club dances. 

Actually, there are few places to go 
for first-class food and entertainment, 
partly because of ‘Texas’ strict laws 
against selling whiskey over the bar. 
Also, since hotels and nightclubs can’t 
tap a handsome profit from liquor, 
they compensate by boosting food 
prices way up. 
¢ Not So Different—This 
mean that Houston has no “society” 
or social life. Like other cities, Hous- 
ton has its solid backbone of old and 
wealthy families, plus a liberal sprin- 
kling of nouveau riche, probably in 
higher proportion than in other cities. 
And it has its wealthy cafe society, 
which makes its headquarters at the 
Shamrock’s Cork Club, in the Emerald 
Room, and at the Shamrock pool in 
summer. 

The $21-million Shamrock is Hous- 
ton’s No. 1 nightclub, and the South- 
west’s No. 1 hotel. By eastern stand- 
ards, the 1,100-room showpiece is just 
another big hotel, but it has probably 
done more than anything else to get 
Houston out of the country-town and 
into the big-city category. 


does not 


IV. Bearing Fruit 


One phase of Houston life has not 
kept pace with its industrial activity; 
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The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
diate use—no stencil to cut, no type to set, 
no inking, no make-ready. 

It copies directly from the original writ- 
ing, typing or drawing; one, two, three or 
four colors in one operation; 120 or more 
copies per minute; on varying weights of 
paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up to 9” x 14” 
in size. 

PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE 
The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action, 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With Magic Copy Control 
it prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details... free and without obligation. 
DITTO, inc., 607 So. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Iilinols 

tn Canada: Bitte of Canada. Led., Toronto, Ontarie 


DITTO, Inc., 607 Se. Oakiey Bivd., Chicago (2, Ilinols 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, 

bust Please send literature featuring the new Ditto D-10 
icator and samples of work produced on it. 

i Arrange a demonstration of the new Ditto D-10 
icator for me. 

COMPAR o oc ccccccccccccvccsescccsccovesecoes 

PEA se vile ncistesiivesccdevicceces Cie iddccseteee 

Post Office........ COUR so ccvcccovcces State . 





FIRST ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITER MOTOR 


Radically new design 
utilizing synthetic rubber for 


both insulation and casing 


Instantaneous gun-laying 
for pinpoint accuracy 
of defense weapons 





GET TOGETHER 





ELLAIRE IS a charming village in Outstate Mich- 
igan’s vacationland, 46 miles from Traverse City. 
It needed a small industrial plant to help stabilize year- 
around employment. 
Lamina Dies & Tool Company is a successful manu- 
facturing enterprise in Berkley, Michigan. 
It needed a location for a smal! branch plant to produce 
guide pins and bushings for dies. 
Bellaire seemed just the place — except for one thing. 
Bellaire was one of comparatively few communities 
in Outstate Michigan that operate their own electric sys- 
tems. This particular electric system did not have capacity 
enough to meet the needs of the proposed plant. To pro- 
vide additional electric generating capacity is expensive, 
and it takes time. 
Officials of Bellaire and Lamina talked with Con- 


sumers Power Company. We offered to buy the village 
electric system at a fair price, rebuild it and connect it 
with the Consumers state-wide electric network, thus as- 
suring the industry of plenty of electric power for present 
and future needs. 

The Village Council submitted the proposal to the 
voters, who approved it at a special election. 

It was a happy solution for both Bellaire and Lamina. 

The friendly cities and villages of Outstate Michigan 
offer many excellent locations for large or small indus- 
trial plants. And Consumers Power Company, supplying 
electric and natural gas service to more than three million 
Michigan people in 62 counties, likes to help communi- 
ties and industries get together. 

May we tell you more about Outstate Michigan? Tele- 


phone, write or wire for full information, 


Check “Vhese p¢duantages of Outstate Michigan 


% Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 
% Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies 


% Desirable Plant Sites 


% Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 


Black area on map shows 
territory served by 
s Power C 











* In the Great Market Center of America 
% Diversified Industries *% No State Income Tax 
% Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Low Rates 


*% A Foremost Vacation Area 


N-32-BW 


FOR mont INFORMATION CONTA’ : Industrial ‘Der veld ee tats - Department 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY sacxson, micnioan 





on Unless YOU FOLLOWED YOUR 


INSURANCE AGENT’S ADVICE! 





F.B.I. records show that there are more burglaries during 
winter months. So why not get adequate insurance protec- 
tion now? 


Our Residence and Outside Theft 
Policy covers loss through burglary, 
robbery or theft, for you and all per- 
manent members of your household. 
Operates year ‘round — at home or 
away — wherever you may be in the 
Western Hemisphere. The cost is modest! 


Why risk a loss? Call our nearest 
agent... be protected! 


For the best in protection — 
call your American Surety Agent! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


nomena COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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its cultural bloom is still far behind. 
But Houston is getting around to it, 
and money, which Houston has plenty 
of, can do wonders. 

¢ Good Showing—Houston puts its best 
cultural foot forward in the Houston 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by Efrem 
Kurtz. The 85-member group, working 
on a budget of $400,000 a year, is 
classed as first-rate by music critics and 
is a top attraction throughout the 
Southwest. 

One cultural movement is already in 
high gear in Houston—the drama. Hous- 
ton is a foremost booster of the theater- 
in-the-round, has three playhouses, 
which more than hold their own against 
the 60¢-a-ticket downtown movie 
houses—even though the theater tops 
is $3.90. 

The most spectacular nonbusiness de- 

velopment in Houston, however, is the 
sprawling Texas Medical Center, going 
up near the Shamrock. It will represent 
some $100-million investment in hos- 
pitals, research institutions, and teach- 
ing facilities. 
e Civic-Minded—Most of these and 
other nonbusiness developments stem 
from the concerted action of a few 
dozen of the city’s big-name civic 
leaders. 

Most important of these is probably 
Jesse Jones, the city’s financial kingpin 
and long thought of as Mr. Houston 
himself. Jones’ wealth, which dates way 
back before oil-boom days, is almost 
completely in real estate—although he 
gets most of the credit for bringing 
the oil companies and other big busi- 
ness to Houston. He owns about one- 
fifth of the downtown real estate, in- 
cluding such choice holdings as the 
Rice, Lamar, and Texas State hotels 
and the Gulf Building. He’s chairman 
of the Board of the National Bank of 
Commerce, usually referred to as 
“Jesse’s bank,” and publisher of the 
Houston Chronicle, largest newspaper 
in the state. 

Few people have contested Jones’ 
position, and he’s lost few arguments. 
Probably his worst defeat came over 
the issue of zoning laws, which he sup- 
ported. He lost to H. R. Cullen, an 
independent oil multimillionaire who is 
one of Houston’s major philanthropists 
and probably follows Jones on the roll- 
call of Houston benefactors. It was 
wildcatter Glenn McCarthy who put 
the national spotlight on Houston, 
when he built the Shamrock. 

Houston’s main progress has taken 
place during the term of Mayor Oscar 
Holcombe, who has just completed his 
20th year in that job and has retired 
from the race. Two others who have 
helped boost Houston through their 
state and national activities are former 
Texas governor W. P. Hobby, and his 
wife Oveta, ex-head of the WAC and 
just named Federal Security Adminis- 
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Anotherexample of how Carpenter 
*Application Engineering Service 
is working for industry 


You know how youngsters are on 

a trip—they love to be near the 

window to make sure they see 

everything whizzing by. But that 

can be dangerous...a door can 

fly open, a tragedy can strike. 
That’s why this safety door lock was invented. Quickly 
attached, it keeps children in .. . enables them to enjoy 
the trip, safe and secure. To open the door, the driver 
simply pulls a release knob. But the production problem 
wasn’t as simple as that. 


The material for the lock had to be economical to 
fabricate, had to provide high strength, corrosion 
resistance and a bright finish. Cold rolled steel, 


chrome plated, was tried but it just couldn’t make 
the grade. 


Then Carpenter was called in and Application Engi- 
neering Service went to work. Results: They used 
Stainless No. 6 (Type 430), a’ bright, high-strength, 
easy-working Stainless produced by Carpenter for just 
such jobs. No. 6 met all the requirements... 
the lock a real sales winner. 


and made 


Here is another example of how Carpenter A.E.S. is 
working with industry to unearth new ways to make 
products more functional, more salesworthy, more 
economical to produce. You can count on this 
Carpenter service to help bring these advantages to 
your plant, too. It goes to work as soon as you get in 
touch with your Carpenter Mill-Branch Warehouse or 
Distributor. THE CARPENTER STEEL CO., 140 W. 
Bern St., Reading, Pa. 
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Pioneering in Improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels Through Continuing Research 
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The steel industry — 

like other American 

» manufacturers — has a 
a high and long stand- 
.\ ‘ t ing regard for Clarage. 
4 In mills and plants 
Ne / across the nation, AIR 


for many processes is furnished by 
Clarage fan equipment. 
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©S$O FLEXIBLE... 
@ $0 CUSHIONY SOFT .. . Absorbs transmis. 
sion of shock, vibration and pressure damage. 
@$0 LOW IN COST... . You con use it freely 
Industry's newest 100% flexible wrap material 
— your products the protection they need 
rom jars and jolts at new low costs! SOF-RAP 


Conforms to any shape, 


is a multi-wall krinkled cushion material that 
provides stretch and permits ‘‘slippage’’ . . . 
safeguarding against abrasion damage from 
friction and chafing. Seft-resilient inner cush- 
ion is strip-laminated to 
a tough, durable pro- 
tective outer wrap that 
resists tears and punc- 
tures — perfect for ex- 
terior-interior packaging. 
Cushion shvet is also 
available without outer 
sheet backing for use 
where only interior pro- 
tection is required, 


Send for this Free Booklet, 


NICHOLS 


PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GREEN BAY. WISCONSIN 





A copy of this quick-read- 


ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
poper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the "WHY and HOW 
booklet.” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





trator. Together, the Hobbys publish 
and edit the Houston Post and operate 
a radio station and Houston’s only TV 
station. 

e Labor-Free—There are many other 
big-name Houston boosters. For Hous- 
ton is essentially a big-businessman’s 
town. In Houston, almost everybody’s 
an executive. By nature, many of the 
biggest industries use relatively little 
labor. 

Walk through a big chemical plant, 
for instance, and you'll sce only a dozen 
or two workers. Most of them are 
turning dials, watching controls. It’s 
not at all like Detroit’s huge assembly- 
line operations. For this and other rea- 
sons, unions don’t have very much 
power in Houston, politically or other- 
wise. 


V. King-Size Headaches 


This does not mean that for Houston 
all is milk and honey. Houston has the 
same problems that most other boom 
cities es more. 

e The Almighty Dollar—One of the 
biggest headaches is Houston’s lack of 
zoning laws. As a result, it has grown 
in crazy-quilt fashion, without rhyme 
or reason. It’s hard to know who your 
neighbor will be from one day to the 
next—a warchouse, a fertilizer plant, or 
a barbershop. As one realtor said: 
“Most Houstonians would rather make 
a potful by selling out their home to a 
filling station than worry about the 
residential values of the n¢ thborhood.” 

In spite of the influx from the North, 
Houston is still strictly from the South; 
segregation and Jim Crow reign su- 
preme. And the city has not been able 
to erase the slums that house its Negro, 
Mexican, and poor-white population. 
These slums—plus the fact that there 
is no law forbidding th rrving of 
firearms—are largely responsible for 
Houston’s reputation as the murder 
capital of the U.S. For the past five 
years, Houston has averaged over 100 
murders a year; 131 occurred in 1952 
e Soft Spots—Houston has its industrial 
pains, too, though they mostly in 
the form of soft spots. Houston busi- 
nessmen complain often that too much 
raw material is sent up North to be 
finished, then sent back to be sold. 
They want Houston to develop end- 
product and consumer tries, di- 
versify all phases of its industrial life. 

Businesstnen want to make it an all- 
around, instead of chiefly a heavy-in- 
dustry, distribution center. They want 
to swing the Port of Houston away from 
being a predominantly specialized cargo 
center toward capturing some of the 
gencral-cargo business. 

The whole trend in Houston now is 
toward more growth through greater 
diversification. As for wealth, the 
Texas sky seems to be the limit 
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deRycke, Robert Collier, Dr. A. G. Coons of Occidental. Above: 
Drs. L. B. Perry, Floyd A. Bond, E. W. Lyon of Pomona. 


Research 


these the Southern California 
group. 

This team had its beginnings early 
in the vear. Bob Donaldson, CED 
field director, was scouting around on 
the West Coast with the idea of start- 
ing a research group there. He called 
on three CED trustees—all of them 
prominent Los Angeles businessmen 
and community leaders: Neil Petree, 
one-time department store salesman 
and now president of Barker Bros. 
Corp. ($30-million-a-year furniture re- 
tailer); Morris B. Pendleton, self-made 
executive who started as a worker at 
Plomb Tool Co. and is now its presi- 
dent; and William H. Joyce, Jr., opera- 
tions administrator of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and presi- 
dent of Joyce, Inc. (shoe manufac- 
turer). 

Donaldson told these three that if 
they'd be responsible for setting up the 


was 
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CED project, he’d see that they got 
enough funds to carry them through 
the first year or two. ‘They said they'd 
give it a try. 

¢ Second Segment—Their first job was 
to get hold of a participating college. 
One thing they wanted to avoid, they 
decided, was a big college that might 
swallow the program into its own 
economics department. The idea was 
to get businessmen and educators work- 
ing together so that each group could 
get some value out of the task. 

They settled on two small colleges— 
Occidental College and Pomona Col- 
lege, Both are liberal arts schools. The 
two have a long record of working to- 
gether, and of working with business- 
men. 
¢ The Setup—Occidental and Pomona 
were happy to accept the three trustees’ 
invitation to start a local CED project. 
Once that was settled, Petree and his 
team drew up a basic organizational 
= The program, they decided, would 

ave three main committees: 


YOUNG MANAGEMENT 


did the bulk of the actual 
research work. 


(1) The Business Executives’ Ad 
visory Committee: This would be com 
posed of top-level management men 
Their main function would be to lend 
prestige to the program. When the 
research project was finished, they'd 
give the results a final reading 

(2) The Faculty Advisory Commit 
tee: This would be exactly what it 
name implies—a panel of advisers. Its 
members would help stcer the project, 
add their academic knowledge to the 
thinking of the researcher 

(3) The Business Exccutives’ Re 
search Committee: This would be th 
workhorse group. It 
up of younger businessmen 
¢ First Meeting—On June 20, 
Petree and his team invited a 
cross-section of Los Angeles top execu 
tives to a luncheon at the California 
Club. Nearly all agreed to take part 
in the program. ‘Then they set to 
work to pick a research subject 

The Faculty Advisory Committee, 
made up of three men from cach of the 


would be mad 


1952, 


broad 
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MORRIS B. PENDLETON is one of the |- 


three men who pushed Los Angeles’ project. 
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helped start Los Angeles’ CED-sponsored project. Left: 
Neil Petree. Lower right: William H. Joyce. 
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Teaming Up for Local Economic 


A company president, a junior ex- 
ecutive, and a college professor hap- 
pened to meet in a Los Angeles coffee 
shop one evening this weck. They all 
knew cach other. After the coffee was 
on the table and the how-are-you’s were 
over, they started talking about a sub- 
ject on which all of them had done 
some thinking: What will a major cut- 
back in defense spending mean _ to 
Southern California? 

It wasn’t just idle chatter. They were 
dead serious about it. And the sub- 
ject wasn’t picked at random. It had 
been chosen, back in the summer of 
1952, by a special thinking team of 
which the three men were members— 
the Southern California Research Coun- 
cil, a local group sponsored by the 
national Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. The three men in the cof- 
fee shop, like the members of 13 
similar groups across the country, had 


dedicated themselves to finding out 
more about the workings of the local 
and the national economy. 

¢ Sponsor—The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development (p. 104) is a non- 
profit organization that’s interested in 
“objective economic research.” — Its 
members—like those of its local off- 
spring—are businessmen and educators. 
It operates by setting itself specific re- 
search problems, working them out, 
and then publishing the results—‘‘find- 
ings and recommendations for business 
and public policy.’ 

CED’s local research groups grew 
out of its research projects on prob- 
lems of national scope. In 1947, several 
college presidents on its board of 
trustees suggested that CED get in 
touch with colleges and college-area 
businessmen, offer to cooperate with 
them on community or regional re- 
search projects. 


¢ Machinery—The rest of the trustees 
liked the idea. They went to work on 
the details. In its final shape, the plan 
had three basic pieces of machinery: 
¢ The local groups would operate 
almost exactly like the national CED. 
¢ They'd be almost entirely inde- 
pendent of the national mmmittec. 
CED would help them out with tech 
nical advice, speakers, additional re 


search—but only if they asked for help. 
¢ They'd be financed during their 
initial stages by. grants from CED, the 


Carnegie Foundation, and the Fund 
for Adult Education—an lependent 
organization sct up by the Ford Foun- 
dation. Once under way, though, 
they’d be expected to arrange for their 
own support from local sourcs 

e Takers—During the first four years 
after this plan was set up, CED signed 
on six college-community groups. In 
1952, it signed on eight more. One of 
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At foot 
Laurence 


OUT OF THE SHADOW 


For centuries mankind has lived under the dread shadow 
of the white plague —tuberculosis. Medical historians have 
found recognizable descriptions of the disease even in the 
early writings of Greek, Roman and Arabian physicians. 


Seventy years ago, however, the shadow first began to 
lighten when Robert Koch confirmed the nature of the 
infection. Since then medical science —aided by the tre- 
mendous development of the pharmaceutical industry — 


has made great progress in the treatment of the disease. 


Currently, potent new anti-tuberculosis agents are under- 
going intensive investigation; the newest of these —iso- 
nicotinic acid hydrazide — may bring us even closer to 
our goal of complete control. 


Large-scale production of hydrazine needed for this anti- 
tuberculosis drug is a result of Mathieson’s recognition 
of hydrazine’s potential usefulness to the chemical in- 
dustry. This onetime chemical curiosity is now available 
in commercial quantities for such widely diversified uses 
as in pharmaceuticals, as a rocket fuel, in insecticides 
and herbicides and in various manufacturing processes 
. . . one of many vital Mathieson chemicals serving 
industry, agriculture and public health, 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


CAUSTIC SODA « SODA ASH © LIQUID CHLORINE « SULPHUR « SULPHURIC ACID « BICARBONATE OF SODA « AMMONIA « SODIUM NITRATE « NITRIC ACID » HYDRAZINE « SODIUM METHYLATE « SODIUM CHLORITE 
HYPOCHLORITE PRODUCTS « DRY ICE AND CARBONIC GAS « AMMONIUM SULPHATE © ETHYLENE DERIVATIVES « METHANOL © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS — FERTILIZERS AND INSECTICIDES 





Iron Fireman WT AL or 
TRIPLE FUEL 


FIRING 


changes fuels 
quickly — fires 
oil, gas or coal 


Central of Georgia Railway 
cuts steam costs 37%— 
saves $16,939 a year 


J. H. Grayson, Shop Engineer, 
Central of Georgia Railway 


Company, says: 


“WE LIKE TO SAVE MONEY and 
Iron Fireman firing has shown us the 
way to do it,”” says Mr, Grayson. “The 
first year we installed Iron Fireman 
Industrial Gas Burners with Iron Fire- 
man Pneumatic Spreader stokers as 
standby firing we saved nearly $12,000 
on fuel. In addition, we also saved over 
$5,000 on labor costs and I can 
honestly say we enjoy steadier firing, 
improved operation, and constant 
steam pressure 24 hours a day.” 


Burns all fuels efficiently 
Efficiency ratings are high with oil, gas 
or coal. As price advantage shifts from 


GAS, OIL, COAL. Equipment includes Ring Type GAS-O1L PACKAGE UNIT 


one fuel to another your steam plant cam 
shift with it—for the long pull if neces- 
sary. Or you can change fuels every day 
when desirable. This is routine practice 
in many companies where the gas 
supply is reduced during peak periods. 


Avoid costly shut-downs 


Fuel emergencies, due to interrupted or 
short supply,can be disastrous. Yet pro- 
tection may cost little or nothing when 
offset by the fuel and labor savings of 
Iron Fireman multiple fuel firing. 

For further information write Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3022 W. 
106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


beni & 
GAS-OIL BURNER 


eo burner, Rotary oil burner, and Pneumatic For Scotch marine and other Ring Type gas burner 
preader stoker. Coal is automatically dried, pre- types of boilers. Has integral and Rotary oil burner on 


heated and conveyed from bunker to boiler. No forced draft and completely 
i wired control panel. 


manual handling; no costly conveying equipment. 


102 


single mounting. Can 
shift fuels instantly. 





two colleges (pictures, page 100), had 
put up three or four suggested subjects. 
The one that was finally picked was the 
question of a defense spending cut- 
back and its local effects. 

The top management men had one 
more responsibility: to nominate their 
rising executives for work on the re- 
ma | committee, and make these men 
available for two working days a month. 
The top executives cooperated prompt- 
ly, and the research committee held its 
first meeting on Oct. 2. 
¢ Going to Work—lo make for close 
liaison between the young executives 
and the faculty, two members of the 
faculty committee were named re- 
search coordinators: Robert Collier 
of Occidental, and Dr. Louis B. Perry 
of Pomona. Under these two, the com- 


. mittee got to work. 


By this month, some tangible results 
have begun to appear. At one mecting, 
Kenneth Linscott of General Petroleum 
Corp. reported a finding that had him 
buffaloed. According to his data, he 
said, there was amazing correlation be- 
tween the ups and downs of local econ- 
omy and those of the whole national 
economy. Californians are fond of 
thinking that their own economy is a 
thing apart from the rest of the U.S., 
with its own special problems and solu- 
tions. Linscott pleaded with the group 
to prove his new finding wrong. No- 
body did. ‘The others had come up with 
the same results. 

More research showed that the Los 
Angeles area has too great a concen- 
tration of defense industries. This, too, 
was a surprise; over the past few years, 
Los Angeles’ Chamber of Commerce 
has pointed with pride to the city’s 
growing diversification of industry. 
¢ Mutual Benefit—As the research goes 
on, members of all committees are 
finding that there’s plenty of value to 
them, individually, in the program. The 
top executives on the Business Execu- 
tives’ Advisory Committee get added 
prestige from having their names as- 
sociated with the group. It may be, 
too, that the research will turn up some 
results that are valuable to their busi- 
nesses. 

The college professors get an oppor- 
tunity to tie in their academic knowl- 
edge of economics with the practical 
knowledge that businessmen have 

The young cxecutives have a chance 
to improve their education, free. And 
their names are more likely to come 
to the attention of their bosses when 
promotions are due. During the first 
month of the program, in fact, two 
members of the research committee 
were promoted. 

e Prime Mover—Behind the 
all this time, has been th 
CED. For a profile of thi 
group, its operations and men 
them, turn to the next pag 


scenes, 
national 
national 

behind 
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Get the facts straight 


about 


Tin is vital to the free world . . . indispensable 
to this nation’s health, industrial progress, trans- 
portation, communications, standard of living, 
and security. 


Tinplate, for example, is strong, can be soldered 
easily, can be lacquered and lithographed 
beautifully, and is absolutely nontoxic. In 
solder, tin wets metals readily, flows easily, 
and seals sound joints. Tin resists corrosion, 
too, and is highly malleable. 


Yet we continue to seek substitutes for tin... 
continue to strive for that elusive something 
“just as good.” 


WHY? 


Does it make sense to try to replace one of 





the most economical production metals known 
to industry? 


Does it make sense when Malaya, the world’s 
largest tin producer and one of the free world’s 
staunchest allies, stands ready to supply tin on 
a free market for whatever the demands of 
American industry may be? 


It is the purpose of this Bureau to furnish 
accurate information about tin to American 
industry, and to promote a clearer understand- 
ing between the United States and Malaya. 


One of the media used to accomplish this is a 
monthly newsletter. We'd like to send “Tin 
News” to you regularly, and with our compli- 
ments. All you need do is tell us you'd like 
to get it. 


THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 


Department 161 


1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 


MALAYAN 





THERE IS NO REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR TIN 





troffer systems 
give lighting a 


big plus value 
“Ceilings Unlimited 


in new construction or relighting, Miller 
Fluorescent Troffer Lighting Systems 
make lighting an integral part of the 
architecture— pleasing, harmonious 
interiors—in stores, offices, schools, fac- 
tories and public buildings. They supply 
light of the highest efficiency and do 
not become obsolete appearance- 
wise. They can be installed in geometric 
patterns or light-strips to form ceiling 
patterns as desired— CEILINGS UNLIM- 
ITED*. Closures of glass and plastic 
and metal louvers are available to 
meet specific lighting requirements. 


You get a FINISHED LIGHTING and 
CEILING JOB. Troffers may be installed 
to support the structural ceiling or may 
be suspended from the ceiling. Wiring 
costs are cut. Fitting costs are cut. 
Maintenance is materially reduced. 


Miller Lighting Service is all inclusive— 
Fivorescent, Mercury and Incandescent 
luminaires for a wide range of indus- 
trial and commercial requirements. 


Miller field engineer: and distributors 
are conveniently located to serve you. 


*Reg. Trademark VU. S. Pat. Off. 


THE miller COMPANY 
SINCE 1844 
meriden, conn 





MEYER KESTNBAUM TAKES OVER 


CED in New Era of Influence 


Meyer Kestnbaum (cover), president 
of Hart Schaffner & Marx, this week 
took over as the fourth chairman the 
Committee for Economic Development 
has had in its 10-year history. 

Kestnbaum had served nearly three 
years as chairman of CED’s principal 
working group, the Research & Policy 
Committee. Before that, he had been 
a member of this committee for two 
years. So he’s no newcomer to leader- 
ship of CED. 

‘his continuity of management of 
CED-—by the businessmen who belong 
to it, as distinct from its paid staff—is a 
big reason why CED has risen to high 
esteem and influence in national policy- 
making since 1942. 
¢ Noted Alumni—Another big reason 
is the caliber of the men who have 
given their time to run CED: 

e Kestnbaum’s predecessor as head 
of CED was Marion B. Folsom, Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury in the Eisen- 
hower Administration, former treasurer 
of Eastman Kodak Co. 

¢ Folsom’s predecessor was W. 
Walter Williams, Under-Secretary of 
Commerce in the new Administration. 

e Paul G. Hoffman, first chairman 
of CED, became Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator and now heads the 
Ford Foundation. 

e Trustecs of CED include Sen. 
Ralph Flanders of Vermont, first chair- 
man of the Research & Policy Com- 
mittee; Dr. James B. Conant, the new 
High Commissioner for Germany; 
George M. Humphrey, new Secretary 
of the Treasury. President Eisenhower 
himself was formerly a trustee. 

In more than the names of men, 
there’s a marked similarity between 


CED and the new Administration: 
Both represent the views of a particular 
type of forward-looking businessman, 
a sort of progressive conservatism. 


1. How It Works 


Although CED is an organization of 
businessmen, it is not a business or- 
ganization in the usual sense. 

CED’s financial support comes from 
industry as a whole, but its 150 trustees 
are its only “members.”” ‘Trustees are 
elected by the board of trustees. Most 
are presidents or board chairmen of 
major companies; the rest include col- 
lege presidents (that’s how Conant and 
Eisenhower qualified) and former busi- 
nessmen now retired or working for the 
government. 

CED looks only at the national 
economy, not the welfare of any one 
industry or even the interests of busi- 
ness as such. CED works on th« 
that “What’s good for th« 
good for business.” Or, as K 
puts it, “Business can thri 
healthy economy.” 
eImpact—There are two major rea- 
sons for CED’s growing influence in 
the U.S. economy today. One is its 
reputation for lack of bias. “All re- 
search is to be thoroughly objective in 
character,” say the CED bylaws, “‘and 
the approach . is to be from the 
standpoint of the general welfare and 
not from that of any special political 
or economic group.” Policymakers in 
both business and government have 
often been willing to rely on CED’s 
policy statements and to use them in 
their own planning. 

The other reason is the impact of 


premise 
ountry 1s 
tnbaum 
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EVERY DOOR swings goen 
#2 TELEGRAM 


Whether you want an 
appointment —an order— 

a quick decision ... whatever 
your business ...when you want 
to reach the man who counts— 
the quick, sure way is to 


send a Telegram! 


| NOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH—GETS ACTION... 


| LIKE YOUR MESSAGE ON THE YELLOW BLANK 




















Re 


However much a maintenance 
man may want to do a good job, 
and at the same time show sav- 
ings in labor costs, he’s stymied if 
the machine is too small, or too 
large, or is otherwise unsuited to 
the job. Different floors and areas 
call for different care and equip- 
ment. That’s why Finnell makes 
more than a score of floor-mainte- 
nance machines. From this com- 
plete line, it is possible to choose 
equipment that is correct in size 
as well as model... that provides 
the maximum brush coverage 
consistent with the area and ar- 
rangement of the floors. 


Finnell makes Conventional Polishing- 
Scrubbing Machines in both concen- 
trated and divided-weight types, each in 
a full range of sizes... a Dry-Scrubber 
for cleaning grease-caked floors . . . Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vac Machines for 
small, vast, and intermediate operations, 
including gasoline as well as electric 
models... Mop Trucks... and Vacuum 
Cleaners for wet and dry pick-up. In 
addition, Finnell makes a full line of 
Accessories, Cleansers, Sealers, and 
Waxes — everything for floor care! 


It's also good to know there’s a Finnell 
Floor Specialist and Engineer nearby to 
help solve your particular problems . 
to train your operators in the proper use 
of Finnell Job-Fitted Equipment and 
Supplies ...and to make periodic check- 
ups. For consultation, demonstration, 
or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3801 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. Metre ve 


WALL 


Oniginatora og 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines 


PRINCIPAL 
CHTies 


NNWENLANY 





“|. our conclusions can- 


not be predicted in ad- 
vance...” 
CED starts on p. 104 


the CED operation on its own trustees 
and committee members. Over the 
years, CED has built up a growing 
cadre of businessmen who have done 
thinking about the broad basic eco- 
nomic and social forces that underlie 
and dominate the U.S. economy, 

This also explains why so many top 

executives can afford to devote so much 
time away from their own businesses 
working with CED. “The business- 
man who has worked with CED,” says 
Fred Lazarus, Jr., president of Fed- 
erated Department Stores and a mem- 
ber of CED’s executive committee, 
“is much better able to appraise the 
economic picture of the country, and is 
therefore far more valuable to his own 
company.” 
e Expressing Itself—To help keep the 
economy healthy, CED from time to 
time issues “policy statements’ based 
on objective research on economic 
areas of national affairs These are 
findings of fact, as far as CED can 
make them so. 

“The essence of our program,” Sen. 
Flanders once said, “differs from that 
of other business groups in that our 
conclusions cannot be predicted in ad 
vance,” 

CED maintains this program through 
three working groups: (1) the Research 
& Policy Committce, limited to 40 
businessmen who are trustces; (2) the 
Research Advisory Board, made up of 
no more than 12 economists and social 
scientists hired by CED; (3) a paid 
staff. 
e¢ Trading Views—CED believes that 
both businessmen and academicians can 
contribute importantly in national eco 
nomic affairs. Businessmen are prac- 
tical but tend to overlook basic prin- 
ciples and theories, CED feels, while 
the masters of theory tend to overlook 
the practical side. Furthermore, the 
two groups often distrust cach other. 

By bringing the two types of in- 
fluence together, CED (1) gets a better- 
rounded consideration of a problem 
and (2) develops teamwork and mutual 
respect between business and academic 
groups. 

e Staff Status—One big difference be- 
tween CED and other businessmen’s 
organizations is the place of the staff 
in the over-all setup. In many groups, 
the staff in reality dominates the or- 
ganization. The businessmen who are 
nominally in charge move in and out 
from year to year, and at best don’t give 
much real time to planning and policy. 
In such groups, the full-time staff is 
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with J-M M 


conwycore 
made easy 
ovable Walls 


Bir) 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls are made of 
noncritical materials. They permit the quick, easy space changes 
vital to today’s rapidly expanding industries. 


@ Reallocation of existing space and partitioning of 
new space can be done easily and quickly with Johns- 
Manville Universal Movable Walls. Made of asbestos, 
these walls are ideally designed to help business and 
industry meet the space problems involved in the 
defense effort. 

The flush panels have a clean, smooth surface 
that’s hard to mar, easy to maintain, and are extra 
strong to withstand shock and abuse. They’re light in 
weight, easy to erect and relocate. The “dry wall” 
method of erection assures little or no interruption 
to regular routine. 


Johns-Manville Walls may be used as ceiling-high or 
free-standing partitions. The complete wall, includ- 
ing doors, glazing and hardware, is installed by 
Johns-Manville’s own construction men under the 
supervision of trained J-M engineers—responsibility 
is undivided. 
“ “ “ 

An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M 
Movable Walls compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For full details, write Johns- 
Manville, Dept. BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto |, Ontario. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat Of 


alle Wille 





INSTALLED MATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 





more or less self-perpetuating and 
tends to run things its own way. It 
plans the course of the group’s activi- 
ties and prepares its policy statements. 
This tends both to limit and to stag- 
nate the organization, because the staff 
cannot take the chance of saying or 
doing anything startling; it can only 
put out what it thinks its bosses want. 
¢ Policy—Although CED’s staff is an 
important part of the over-all setup, it 
‘doesn’t bear primary responsibility at 
any point. The sole judge of CED 
policy is the Research & Policy Com- 
mittee. Members of R&P—as CED 
people refer to it—try to reach substan- 
tial agreement on major points of 
policy, but unanimity is not a fetish of 
CED. In fact, CED feels that requir- 
ing everyone to agree on every point of 
policy would lead only to meaningless 
compromise. Instead, each member of 
R&P has the right to attach a signed 
dissent to any policy statement. This 
right is used, but with restraint and dis- 
cretion. Months of debate, revision, 
and editing go into every CED state- 
ment. 

e Research—-R&P also has the final 
word on what directions CED research 
is to take. It works closely with CED's 
research director and with the Research 
Advisory Board. Research is carried ovt 
by scholars selected by the research 
director with the approval of RAB. 

All CED reports involving large-scale, 
original research are published in book 
form at CED’s expense—they are re- 
garded as substantial contributions to 
basic knowledge, not merely studies of 
temporary significance. 

When a study is finished, the re- 
port is analyzed by members of RAB, 
who alone can submit memoranda of 
comment or dissent for publication 
with the manuscript. The theory be- 
hind this rule: Businessmen are not 
qualified to pass judgment on the worth 


: asic economic research. 
When winter winds come roaring out of the north, they frequently of basic economic research 


bring a lot of snow — and a lot of trouble, too. 
ll. How It Started 
° ression and War—CED was born 


cut of the special problems brought on 
When big storms come, extra crews are put to work. Chemicals are by a great eaieaien ind a ri war 


spread and heaters used to keep switches from freezing. Steel- In the late 1930s, when the country 
winged plows pushed by powerful locomotives fight to keep tracks still had about 8-million unemployed 
clear. The whirling blades of huge rotaries chew their way through after spending billions of dollars for 
the bigger drifts. pump-priming, a few businessmen and 


: , university leaders felt we were some- 
Although other forms of transportation contend with the effects of how failing to cure the fundamental 


severe winter storms, there is this big difference: The railroads economic ills. 

use their own men, equipment and money to “keep ‘em rolling” Paul Hoffman, then president of 
when the weather gets tough. Your local, state and federal tax Studebaker Corp., and Robert Hutchins 
money is never used to keep vital rail service running. and William Benton, of the University 
of Chicago, got a group of business and 
college leaders together in 1939 to talk 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROAD about a permanent study circle. 
The idea got fresh impetus when 


‘ the U.S. entered the war. Early in 
x WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 1942 the Commerce Dept.’s Business 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. Advisory Council began worrying about 


But the railroads are old hands at fighting weather — ready with 
the equipment and man power it takes to battle emergencies. 
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Moving doy ewveryday- with hardly a ae 


Power, telephone and communication out- 
lets are installed quickly with minimum 
cost, disturbance and inconvenience. 

Nepcoduct is a good example of National 
Electric’s ability to furnish an electric wire 
ing system for every need. 


Can you change your office layout—quickly, 
easily, economically? Modern offices are 
truly flexible when you have Nepcoduct. 
With this convenient, underfloor steel 
raceway system you have electric service 
immediately accessible to every location. 


EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO 


National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 Plants « 7 Warehouses + 34 Sales Offices 


World's largest manufacturer of a complete line of electrical ‘‘roughing-in"’ materials 





Here’s a NCW, modified 


Polystyrene 
for large moldings 


\ 
‘KOPPERS 
KOPPERS MC 405 is used for the in- MA 6 i 40 5 
terior panels of both doors, the freezer 
vA 


compartment and for door shelves in 
this Admiral Dual-Temp Refrigerator. 
These are excellent examples of the 
large, accurate moldings which can be 
formed quickly and easily with this new 
modified polystyrene. 

Each of the sections mentioned above 
was injection-molded in a single opera- 
tion, and the speed and ease of molding 405 suggest it as the ideal construction 
resulted in a far lower unit cost than material for trays, cabinets, strips and 
would have been possible with conven- other refrigerator parts as well as for 
tional construction methods and mate- housewares, battery cases, toys, con- 
rials. The light weight of the sections  tainers and displays. 
effected substantial savings in freight Write today for further information 
and storage costs. The MC 405 mold- about MC 405 and Koppers other 
ings combine good resistance to shock Modified Polystyrenes. If you desire, 
and impact, dimensional stability, a aKoppers representative will gladly call 
smooth, attractive finish and low heat to discuss the suitability of any of Kop- 
conductivity. pers Polystyrenes for your particular 

The characteristics of Koppers MC product applications. 


RIT? . Koppers Plastics Make Many Products Better 
- a aud Many Better Products Possible. 


/oppens! . 
Koppers Plastics 
KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Chemical Division, Dept. BW-13, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES: New York - Boston « Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles 
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. . . most public leaders 
accepted the idea that un- 
employment would zoom...” 


CED starts on p. 104 


what would happen to the nation’s 
economy when the war ended. At that 
time, most public leaders accepted the 
idea that unemployment would zoom 
again to 8-million or 10-million; some 
estimated as high as 30-million. 

Businessmen on the council weren't 
convinced that such a slump was in- 
evitable. They felt businessmen, by 
their own long-range planning, could 
ease the dislocations of reconversion 
to peace—if they had a full-time, non- 
iy waggp group to point the way 
or them. 
¢ Influence—Partly through the efforts 
of Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones, 
the ideas of the Busine Advisory 
Council were wedded to those of the 
Chicago-centered group to produce 
CED. Sept. 3, 1942, was the birth 
date when CED was incorporated. 

CED got off to a flying start. To 
stimulate postwar planning by _busi- 
ness, it set up a field division to work 
by regions, states, and districts, with 
nearly 40,000 local committeemen at 
its peak. And it also pushed research 
on what policies would produce con- 
tinued high-level employment 

In the spring of 1945, CED scored 
a coup by issuing a policy statement 
on international monetary matters that 
became the basis for agreement on the 
Bretton Woods proposals—a_ forerun- 
ner of the United Nations 

The soundness of CED fact-finding 
and thinking was attested, too, after its 
prediction of August, 1945, that there 
would be 54-million civilian jobs in 
1946, the first full postwar year. Busi- 
nessmen and the press, including 
BUSINESS WEEK, were skeptical. But 
civilian employment in 1946 actually 
topped 55-million. 

The nation began to realize how 
much CED had had to do with keep- 
ing employment that high: by chang- 
ing a defeatist attitude to a construc- 
tive one; by persuading businessmen to 
plan for operations in an expanded econ- 
omy instead of a postwar depression. 


Ill. The Job Now 


CED considered itself, in the war 
years, as a temporary organization that 
would disband when the emergency was 
over. But it had found an essential job 
for itself, and businessmen clearly 
wanted it to continue. So it was re- 
organized in 1946, dropping the field 
organization and retrenching into the 
research field. 

Its postwar prestige was great enough 
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On products meet basic human needs 


Tempers flare 
when 
matches don’t 


You could strike — strike — strike on a damp 
matchbook, but you wouldn’t get a light. You might 
as well be out of matches as have a book with a 
damp striking strip. Maybe you’ve said, “Why 
doesn’t somebody do something about it?” 
Somebody has! 

Dewey and Almy now supplies matchbook manu- 
facturers with a special water-resistant adhesive that 
holds the grit in place and keeps match strikes usable 
despite perspiration or wet weather. Helping you get 
a light is just one of the ways that Dewey and Almy 
products are working for you every hour of every 
day. They include sealing compounds for food cans, 
adhesives and crY-O-RAP bags for packaging, 
shoe materials, battery separators, products for the 


construction industry, giant balloons that help fore- 
cast the weather, organic chemicals, textile printing 
products, soda lime. 


DAREX RESIN EMULSION ADHESIVES are made for 
bag-making, box-making, laminating, case-sealing and 
other applications that require a quick grab and a fiber- 
tearing bond. They can be used on a wide range of grades 
and types of paper. If you would like complete information 
about DAREX adhesives, just send us your name and 
address today. Write Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts. 


DEWEY and ALMY 
On Chemical Company 
Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Plants and sales offices throughout the world 





Wulemitle 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Sure fire Killer 1 


BW) 1B s 


UL LISTED AND FM APPROVED 


YOU should specify 

“Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers for 

your new building now in the plan- 

ning stage or an old one, soon to 

be renovated. For here is a com- 

pletely new fire fighting device 

that provides far superior protection 

than can conventional approved 

sprinklers. They're recognized as preferred 

for installation in all types of occupanicies 

. . » both concealed and exposed piping 

systems. Yet, “ Automatic’ SPRAY Sprinklers 
cost no more than old style heads. 


Ask any fire insurance underwriter 
about “Automatic” SPRAY Sprinklers, the 
“sure fire killer.” He knows the facts of fire 
and what's needed for maximum safety. 

You can afford no less than the 
best. Get “Automatic” Sprinkler 
FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Offices in principal cities of 
North and South America 


New literature available on request 


Automatic” 
Sprinkler 


YOUNGSTOV/N, OHIO 
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’. .. itis of vital importance 
that that voice be directed 
toward the good of the 
country...” 


CED starts on p. 104 


to help it break a deadlock in 1948. b« 
tween Congress and the State Dept 
ever how the Marshall Plan should be 
implemented. A CED policy statement, 
an American Program for European 
Economic Cooperation, suggested a 
middle ground that was accepted hap 
pily by both sides. Paul Hoffman, who 
was still chairman of CED, was s 
lected to head the resulting Economi 
Cooperation Administration 

e New Field Work—Meanwhile, in 
1947, a group of college presidents on 
CED's board suggested that the con 
cept of cooperative research between 
business and academic men, which was 
working so well on a national level, 
might profitably be set up on a local 
basis. 

As a result, CED formed a Business- 
Education Committee and began a 
series of local research projects under 
sponsorship of universitics. Fourteen 
of these college-community research 
centers have already been established 
(page 100), and 10 more will be formed 
this year. 

One of the first of th projects 
focused on the need to improve th« 
teaching of economics in secondar 
schools. 

Seventy school administrators from 
22 states attended a workshop in 
economic education. They enthusiastic 
ally sponsored the formation of an in 
dependent Joint Council on Economic 
Fducation to run similar workshops 
throughout the country. One trustee of 
CED sits on this council, along with 
representatives of busine labor, edu 
cation, and research organizations 

Twenty-five such workshops wer 
held in 1952; 30 more are scheduled 
to be sct up this year. Attendance for 
an average of three weeks in summer 
has run around 75. teach« nd ad 
ministrators at cach worksh 
¢ The Challenge—It has b iid that 
there will be less need for CED under 
an Eisenhower Administration than 
there has been under ‘Trum CED's 
top people feel that ther be mor 
need than ever for CED 

“There is a greater responsibility on 
CED now,” says Paul Hoffman, “be 
cause most people look on the Eisen 
hower Administration as one in which 
business will have a great voice. It is 
of vital importance that that voice b« 
directed toward the good of country as 
a whole rather than toward the tem 
porary good of business alor 
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Planning for Peak Performance 


No. 14 in a Series of Jones & Lamson Reports to Management 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL’S MODERNIZATION PROGRAM: 


Chittaces the Calvidlar, 


with 


PROGRAM: Top producer of socket screw products 
and precision aircraft parts used long-range projec- 
tion of trends as a guide to increased productivity 
and reduced costs ... re-invested 80% of net profits 
in the past ten years in modernization of plant and 
equipment. 


RESULTS: “Productivi r Il hour more than 
doubled since 1946 . ‘ on ie ashe prices up onl 
15%, as against 85% for all metal products in 1 
years... book value of fixed assets doubled in 5 
years... top wages ... profits adequate to continue 
replacement under a ‘power surplus’ policy ... now 
planning ahead to 1960.” 


THE STORY: Key to the sensational record of SPS’s long- 
range expansion program is a dynamic philosophy, unique 
policy, and some simple but surprising arithmetic. 


The Philosophy 
“Increasing productivity requires greater and greater 
amounts of capital and less and less , seem energy,” says 
H. Thomas Hallowell, Jr., President of SPS. “For, as it has 
been so aptly stated —‘no war, strike or depression can so 
completely destroy an established business or its profits as 
new and better methods, equipment and materials in the 
hands of an enlightened competitor’.” 
SPS formula for leadership: one of the most modern plants 
in America—and a aie blueprint of that plant’s oper- 
ation and equipment five years from now. 


The Policy 
There are 3 main planks in the Hallowell platform: 
1. Pre-planning and computation of plant, equipment and 
environment necessary to “make rm) better in industry 
for employees, customers and stockholders through achieve- 
ment of the maximum physical output per payroll worker.” 
To this end, Hallowell himself spends half his time with 


today’s problems, the other half on advance planning. 


cvnwsseeeeeeee iM vneeeed 


JONES & LAMSON ih 


Dept. 710, 503 Clinton Street (°C 





2. A bold attitude toward capital investment necessary to 
bring about tomorrow’s quality, prices, wages and profits 
today. Since 1946 this investment has exceeded $10,000,000 
—a cool 80% of net profits. Machine tools which are still 
only in the development stage are already on order by 
Standard Pressed Steel. This, in spite of the fact that the 
average age of SPS’s machines is under 5 years! 


3. “Quality control depends on the tools. We don’t make 
ey to inspect them . . . thirty men worked a year and a 

alf on the problem of developing a new process to 
inspection-free standards: cost — $250,000; savings — many 
times that.” 


The Arithmetic 


There are 10 machines for every 8 operators at SPS. Reason: 
“The interest on a $10,000 machine is $12 a week — an 
operator’s pay for 3 hours. It’s cheaper to shift a man be- 


tween machines than to shift a machine from one - to 
another, paying for down-time on both man and machine.” 


This means a surplus of machine power. Result is flexibility 
and adequate production facilities when business hits the 
peaks. “We don’t keep books to measure lost profits due 
to inadequate facilities — to find out how much we might 
have made.” 


And this on the importance of adequate equipment: “I con- 
sider the purchase of a single $7,000 machine equal in 
importance to $1,000,000 in sales. How it figures: Profit 
on a million-dollar order is roughly $100,000. Taxes take 
$72,000. Half the remaining $28,000 is net profit after 
dividends, or a net worth increase of $14,000. With the 
fixed assets —_ at 50% of the net worth, it becomes 
apparent that the same amount of thought and effort should 
be put against the purchase of a $7,000 machine as goes 
into developing a million dollars in sales.” 


SPS plant, products, prices and profits are solid proof that 
the arithmetic works! 


Jones & Lamson is regularly working with top management 
in advance planning involving higher productivity made 
possible by greater automaticity, speed and precision. 


[] MACHINE COMPANY 


Je Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 





Bedford Gantry Crane, installed by Ebasco Services, Inc., for Washington Water Power 
Co., Spokane, at their new Cabinet Gorge Hydro-Electric Station near Clark Fork, Idaho. 
Conservatively rated at 275 tons, crane easily handles massive rotors up to 330 tons. 


Make YOUR Next Crane a 


Bedtor"/ 


Throughout industry—in steel mills, 
power plants, ship yards . . . wher- 
ever superior cranes are required ... 
owners enthusiastically recommend 
Bedford Cranes. 


Available in all types and sizes... 
from 5 cons to 350 tons, and up... 
for all kinds of indoor and outdoor 
service . . . each Bedford Crane is 
precision engineered for its specific 
application. 


Built to the most modern stand- 
atds and backed by more than 50 


years of specialized crane building 
experience . . . Bedford Cranes are 
famous the world over for their 
advanced design and for their safe, 
smooth, dependable performance. 


Consult a Bedford engineer on 
your next crane problem (no obliga- 
tion, of course) ... and make YOUR 
next crane a Bedford. 


(Write for complete 
catalog describing 
Bedford Cranes in 
detail.) 


BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. - BEDFORD, INDIANA 





Let's Face It 
CHICAGO ~— Graying executives 


who run a lot of Chicago’s big business 
got a jolt this month. Edward L. Ryer- 
son, 66, and chairman of the board of 
Inland Steel Co., refused to stand for 
reclection as a director of Northern 
Trust Co. because, he said, he is too old 
to run. 

What nurt was this: There are five 
men on the same bank board who arc 
older than Ryerson; four are in their 
seventies, one is 69. 

Ryerson is still chairman of Inland, 
but only on a consultive and advisory 
basis, a change he insisted on last 
summer. Northern ‘Trust stockholders 
took the hint, elected James C. Shen- 
nan, 42-year-old president of Elgin 
National Watch Co., to fill Rverson’s 
shoes. 


A Late Start 
ATLANTA-Penn Mutual Life In- 


surance Co. has been doing business in 
Atlanta for more than 50 years. But it 
wasn’t until this month that the $1.5 
billion company decided to invest in 
any Atlanta commercial real estate. 

Penn broke down in a bi 
ever. It bought three n ommercial 
buildings for about $1-million, Atlanta’s 
first big realty deal of the year. The 
long-term lessces are B. I’. Goodrich 
Co., Frigidaire Div. of General Motors 
Corp., and Carborundum ( 


Updates 
DETROIT —Monthly bills for nat- 


ural-gas consumers in Michigan’s lower 
peninsula get bigger and bigger. Their 
next bill will show the second rate in 
crease in eight weeks granted Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co. This boost will 
add another $1,650,000 in annual rev 
enuc to the $7,213,684 increase Mich 
igan Consolidated was granted last 
month (BW—Dec.6’52,p56). The com 
pany blames it all on higher 
prices of natural gas. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO Splitup of 
the 1,000-room Deshler-W k Hotel, 
biggest in Columbus, has been averted 
(BW—Dec.20°52,p58). After weeks of 
court-fighting, the schizophrenic hotel 
housed in two separately owned build- 
ings has finally come under single man 
agement. 

Fifty West Broad St. Inc., owner of 
the LeVeque-Lincoln ‘Toy which 
houses part of the hotel, acquired con- 
trol of the other part—the 400-room 
Deshler building—from Chicago inter- 
ests. 


wav, how 


vholesale 
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tions into the axle testing machinery in 
Timken-Detroit’s lab. 


Quiet Lab 


taken on the testing course. Army 
trucks were road-tested at Camp Bullis, 
Tex., while technicians jotted down 
notes on speed, what gears were used, 
what grades were covered, and other 
conditions. These figures were then 
recorded on the magnetic tape. 
General Electric has been trying to 
develop a machine that can make the 
tapes automatically. It hasn’t succeeded 
yet, but is still trying and hoping. When 
it succeeds, which it hopes will be soon, 
it will be a simple matter to mount the 
machine on a truck running, say, from 
Detroit to Houston. The machine will 
automatically record on the tape all the 
speeds and driving conditions involved 
in the trip. From then on the tape 
would be ready to give any axle the 
full Detroit-to-Houston treatment with- 
out its budging from the lab. 
* Limits—Up to now the laboratory 
tests have been limited to the factors 
of speed and wheel load. But the engi- 
neers sce no reason why they can’t 
bring in other factors. For example, 
hydraulic jacks could boost up one end 
of an axle and then drop it suddenly 
to simulate the shock of a hole in the 
road. And the equipment could be 
adjusted to create the conditions of a 
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IT’S WHEELING EXPANDED METAL A 


oe <x? 
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Here’s Safety First that Lasts 


They’ re Wheeling Expanded Metal ... walkways and 
stair treads...and that means they're s/rong, they re 
light, they're safe! What's more they stay safe! of 
their skidproof open diamond pattern allows rt, 
water, and dust to pass through; never to accumulate. 


Wheeling ExM is equally ideal for grilles, bins, 
partitions, for 1,001 uses, wherever you wane Se 
strength of solid steel you can see through: Write 
today for more details. 

PHOTO: Cedarapids Bituminous Mixing Plant by lowa 
Manufacturing Company. 





WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


ROIT 
ATLANTA BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO COLUMBUS ee se 
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testing axles. Data on standard tests like this were recorded on magnetic tape. 


THE TAPES, run through this electronic 
equipment, translate the road test condi- 


How to Road Test an Axle in 


If you want to test a truck axle, the 
usual thing is to install it on a truck, 
drive over rough roads, and see what 


happens. The method works, but it 
costs time and money. ‘That's why 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. asked Gen- 
eral Electric Co. if it could duplicate 
road conditions in the laboratory. 
The question was just what GE had 


ee 


IESE Gat 


e 
ia 


been waiting for. For years its engi- 
neers had believed that electronic equip- 
ment could replace expensive test tracks 
and cross-country grinds. The trouble 
was that someone was going to have to 
gamble about half a million dollars on 
building the test equipment. Most axle 
companies knew just what to expect 
from road tests, and they didn’t know 


POWERFUL MOTORS, turning steadily in the lab, subject the axles under test to an 
exact duplicate of the speed and load conditions to be found on the road. 


whether the electronic equipment would 
work. Everybody was reluctant to try 
a change that might be a dead loss. 

¢ Tape Control—Finally, ‘Timken-De- 
troit decided to take the plunge. The 
GE engincers studied the driving loads 
on truck axles, then they devised test 
equipment that was controlled by a 
magnetic tape. Impulses are recorded 
on the tapes to correspond with varying 
truck speeds and wheel loads, under 
assorted conditions. ‘Thus the recorded 
truck speed on the tape controls a mo- 
tor that turns the axle in the testing 
machine. ‘The recorded wheel loads 
on the tape control machinery that 
puts the desired load on cach wheel of 
the tested axle. 

The test engineers in the laboratory 
have only to pick out the right tape to 
run an axle through any desired condi- 
tions. They could, for example, put 
an axle through paces exactly similar to 
those of a truck running along a straight- 
away at 50 mph., grinding up a steep 
hill in low gear, rocketing down the 
reverse slope at 60 mph., then braking 
for an intersection. You name your 
conditions, the lab will duplicate them. 
¢ Test Notes—Up to now, the tapes 
have had to be prepared from notes 
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1255 on the shelf... G28 in ‘acd 


Like most installations, a pipe line is part materials and part 
labor. And the labor part has been getting bigger and bigger. 

This growing labor cost is no small consideration when buying 
piping equipment. It costs just as much to install an inferior valve 
as a good one. And it costs a lot more to service the inferior one. 
For a single item, that difference might not be significant. But 
single items don’t make a piping system. Instead, you may use and 
have to maintain hundreds, even thousands of individual valves. 


Simple arithmetic tells why today it’s more important than ever 
to buy valves that last longer and need fewer repairs. That’s why 
Crane quality makes Crane the line for the thrifty buyer...it’s why 
more Crane Valves are in use than ‘any other make. 

Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill. Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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turning truck, when one wheel on the 
axle is rotating faster than the other. 

Testing indoors in the lab offers a 
variety pe rsencstiog It eliminates the 
installation and removal of the axles 
from the test trucks. The tests can be 
run continually, unaffected by weather 
conditions. Above all, it is possible to 
make checks on a laboratory-mounted 
axle that would be impossible on the 
road. 

Far too sensitive to be used on the 
road are the instruments developed by 
Timken-Detroit that accurately check 
the movement of different parts of an 
axle. Sensitive detection equipment is 
hooked to six parts of the axle, and 
records their several movements. This 
works fine in the lab; it is wholly im- 
practical to put the equipment on a 
truck on the jouncy open road. 
¢ Library—Timken-Detroit is working 
to build up a library of magnetic tapes 
to cover a very wide variety of road 
conditions. When the library is com- 
plete, the company thinks that it will 
be possible to eliminate road testing 
entirely. 

If the equipment works as well as 
GE and Timken-Detroit think it will, 
a good many other companies may 
give up outdoor testing, at least partly. 
Makers of engines, brakes, and other 
individual parts that go into trucks and 
cars are likely to find the lab more eco- 
nomical than the open road, or the test 
course. 

The automobile companies, though, 
are likely to cling to road tests. That's 
because they are as interested in the 
reaction of the whole vehicle to dust 
and weather conditions as they are to 
the performance of a single part. 


Meaning More Power 


A 38-ton shaft for the giant hydroelectric 
plant at McNary Dam is shown (above) 
being removed from a vertical boring ma- 
chine at the Bethlehem (Pa.) plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. The $280-million 
dam on the Columbia River will have a 
total capacity of nearly 1-million kw. 
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Here's why... 


more and more | 
manufacturers .° 
are turning to 


micarta.. 


because of these qualities... 


Saves Weight, weighs half as much as aluminum. Resists Compression, 
pound for pound greater than steel. Resists Impact, absorbs and with- 
stands severe shock. Withstands Vibration, cushions repeated shock with- 
out effect. Insulates like mica but greater flexibility. Resists Corrosion, 
not affected by acids, oils, fumes. Resists Heat and Cold from —112°F to 
212°F. Resists Moisture, in fact, water is its best lubricant. Wears Slowly, 
Evenly, in many cases more slowly than metal. Reduces Noise, absorbs 
vibrations, deadens noise. Fabricates Easily, machined or punched with 
ordinary tools, 


because of these flexibilities ... 5 ection problems, and give © 
Laminated MICARTA includes standard structural shapes: plates, sheets, ‘ : : } no metal ; 
angles, channels, rods, tubes and zees. Occasionally this class includes ey 

simple molded shapes. Molded MICARTA is the choice for complicated ‘a you, 

shapes, large production quantities of either simple or complicated yon below. A micarta 
shapes, or for certain properties better obtainable in form molding. Bowes: fe 





because micarta is basic... 


MICARTA is a tough and resilient basic material that welcomes compari- 
son with other basic materials. This versatile plastic outlasts wood and 
metal in many punishing applications. Investigate MICARTA and you'll 
find it the economical solution to tough production problems. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
MICARTA Division, Trafford, Pa. 
Attention: L. A. Pediey 


Sir: (Please Check One) 
C) Please have your representative call 


{] Please send me the complete facts on MICARTA 





eee Company 


Address 


City Zone State : 
J 06500-B 








Engineorod: Wool” 


...to keep a baby warm! 


Lucky baby! 

You'll be snug and comfortable under 
your soft Dynel blanket. For it’s as warm 
as wool, yet it has properties a sheep 
never dreamed of . . . and they were all 
engineered into it by modern chemical 
science. Dynel is strong, flame-proof, 
mildew and moth proof. It’s light, and 
comes from the wash as fluffy as a kitten. 

Dynel, Orlon, Dacron, Acrilan, Vicara 
and other man-made “wonder” fibers are 
spun from chemical solutions which must 
be kept absolutely pure throughout their 
many processing operations. To guard 
against contamination or discoloration 
resulting from valve corrosion, the makers 
of Dynel and other new fibers use ALOYCO 
Stainless Steel Valves. 

Like the manufacturers of synthetic 
fibers, other leading chemical firms han- 
dling everything from blood plasma to 
oil refinery sludge have brought their 
corrosion problems to the Aloyco Corro- 
sion Engineering Service. There, in the 
laboratories of the world’s largest spe- 
cialist in corrosion-resistant valves, the 
right alloy and the right type of valve 
have been found for every specific corro- 
sive problem. In fact, the use of ALOYCO 
valves goes hand-in-hand with progress 
in the chemical industries. 

So if corrosives play a part in your 
business, write to ALOYCO about your 
own valve needs. 


ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
1320 West Elizabeth Avenve, Linden, W. J. 





Atomic Energy Gets the Cream 


It's skimming the annual crop of engineering and 
physical science graduates, leaving a skimpy supply for 


other business. 


Atomic energy’s biggest impact on 
the economy won't be felt until it is 
developed as a practical source of power 
for industry. But the atom has already 
become a factor to be reckoned with by 
business in another way. 

As an industry, chiefly in the produc- 
tion of weapons, atomic energy is the 
largest new employer of scientists and 
engineers to enter the industrial world 
in the last 10 or 20 years. It is snaring 
a larger proportion of graduates away 
from business every year. 
¢ Hen’s Teeth—The implications for 
non-atomic-energy business are plain. 
Technicians are going to be progres- 
sively harder to find. To make matters 
worse, engineering and physical science 
graduates are decreasing annually—prob- 
ably will for three to five years more— 
while foreseeable needs for atomic de- 
velopment are going up sharply. 
oMiseine-Siace the wartime Man- 
hattan project, scientists and engineers 
have done the really significant work 
on atomic energy. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has always had a hard time 
recruiting enough qualified technicians, 
simply because there just aren’t enough 
to go around. Since the war, the vast 
additions to facilities for producing 
atomic weapons have increased the 


headache. 


Despite the difficulties, by last June 
30 AEC and its contractors had built 
up a permanent operations staff of more 
than 13,300 engineers and physical 
scientists. These do not include engi- 
neers on construction jobs, which ac- 
count for a large hunk of the more 
than 1,000 civil engineers working on 
atomic projects. 
¢ Going Up—The big expansion pro- 
gram now under way means that atomic 
energy requirements for permanent 
staffers with engineering and scientific 
degrees are still on the way up. 

According to former AEC Commis- 
sioner, T. Keith Glennan, the atomic 
program will need some 4,500 addi- 
tional scientists and engineers over the 
next four years. He considers this fig- 
ure a conservative estimate, even though 
it does not include replacements. 
¢ Turnover—Replacements are a seri- 
ous problem in themselves. The turn- 
over at atomic projects runs over 10% 
a year, excluding the large numbers of 
college students who work in the pro- 
gram during the summers. At such a 
rate, AEC and its contractors would 
have to hire around 1,300 engineers 
and scientists as replacements during 
the next 12 months. 

The recruiting outlook, however, is 
not quite that bad. Fortunately, the 


Ford Conveyor Thinks for Itself 


gines keep coming down the main line 
(left) and swing into test stands or assem- 


The conveyor system at the new Ford 
Motor Co. engine plant in Cleveland does 
more than just carry heavy equipment 
around the plant. The new system of main 
lines, switches, and sidings does its own 
thinking through electronic controls. En- 


bly points that are empty. When the 
engine comes to a station where an engine 
is already installed, it keeps right on going 
until it finds an empty space. 
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turnover estimates include transfers of 
technicians from project to project and 
shufflings between plants operated by 
different contractors, as well as out- 
right losses of personnel. 

¢ Hiring—Technicians recruited for 
atomic energy can’t be counted as a 
dead loss to competing industries, how- 
ever, simply because the government 
maintains a monopoly on the atom. 
AEC’s contractors—chemical, machin- 
ery, and other companies—often switch 
scientists and engineers they hire for 
atomic projects to other work. 

AEC, itself, hires only a small frac- 
tion of the technical employees in the 
program. Most of the hiring is done by 
companies like Monsanto, General 
Electric, Union Carbide & Carbon, 
and Westinghouse, which have big 
AEC contracts and have been in the 
business of hiring bright young scien- 
tists and engineers out of the colleges 
for years. 

There is still another discouraging 
fact for non-atomic-cnergy businesses 
on the lookout for technicians. The 
young graduate can do better in atomic 
energy than he can in most other fields. 
A 1951 survey .conducted by the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory shows 
these average monthly salaries for 
bachelors of science fresh out of college: 
industry, $311; in a research institute, 
$279; in government, $263; with AEC 
contractors, $327. 


Dealer Adds Own Touch 
To Chrysler V-8 Engine 


Chrysler Corp. rates the Chrysler V-8 
engine at 180 hp. But Stan Sayres, 
West Coast Chrysler-Plymouth dealer, 
is knee-deep in orders for an adaptation 
that he says will boost the engine’s 
power to 215 hp. 

The new development resulted from 
Sayres’ interest in speed boats. He 
owns Slo-Mo-Shun IV and Slo-Mo- 
Shun V, which rank as the world’s 
fastest speedboats. In 1950 and 1951 
the boats used Model 113 Allison 
engines, turning up 1,575 hp. In 1952 
Sayres shifted to the 2,300-hp. Model 
G-6 Allison. The only difference in the 
two engines, says Sayres, is in the super- 
charging. 

Savres thought the same supercharg- 
ing that gave the G-6 added power 
would work on the Chrysler engine. 

So he developed a new carburetion 
system for the standard Chrysler engine 
and provided greater air intake. The re- 
sult gave the Chrysler engine 20% 
more power, boosting it to 215 hp. 

In selling a new car, Sayres says he 
doesn’t push the added attachment, 
but if a customer wants it, Sayres will 
install it. Conversion costs about $150 
on a new car or $185 on an older car. 
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Factory of Autographic Register Company in South Hackensack, N. J. 


What's ahead in ’53 


for users of 


AUTOGRAPHIC 


BUSINESS FORMS? 


I 1953, users of Autographic Forms will find new solutions to old 
problems—made possible by completion of one of the largest 
and most completely equipped plants of its kind. This new factory, 
with more than three acres of floor space, will add substantially to 
our facilities for serving our customers. 

Is your forms problem one of delivery . . . of finding the right form 
design for a difficult record writing job... or one of getting better 
quality of printing or more legible carbon impressions? 

Whatever your problem—for an effective solution try Autographic 
Forms Service in '53. Ask us now to quote on your printed form 


requirements. 


If you would like to see samples of Autographic Forms that apply 
particularly to your business—just fill out the coupon below. 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
218 7th Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 218 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


We would like to receive a folder of sample continuous 


forms for veebes 

kind of forms 
Forms will be used On... 66. ee cece ener 
type of machine 
| The nature of our business is.......... 
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The Tea Kettle that pulled a\rain 


**There’s power in that steam,”’ thought young Jim Watt, 
as he watched his kettle’s dancing lid. ‘‘But how much is 
wasted!” 

Eight years later, in 1765, as the 29-year-old inventor 
was walking of an afternoon in Glasgow Green, the solu- 
tion came to him. 

Watt condensed the steam in a vessel distinct from the 
cylinder, a basic idea that transformed the clumsy and 
wasteful steam engine of that period into so potent a prime 
mover that it made the locomotive possible. 

It’s great to have an idea. It’s much more wonderful to 
make it work. That’s where we come in. 

Design engineers are constantly coming up with operat- 
ing mechanisms that involve pliable parts. These parts 
must combine exactly the right physical characteristics 
with continued dependability even under extremely ad- 
verse conditions. It’s a highly critical operational area. 

Sirvene engineers have three great assets to offer you. 
The first is their unequalled experience in the highly spe- 
cialized field of pliable parts. The second is their develop- 


ment of whatever Sirvene compound is best adapted to 


the specific problems involved. The third is quantity pro- 
duction of laboratory high quality, assuring exact com- 
pliance with specifications. 

The time to let Sirvene engineers help you is while your 
new product is still on the drawing board. Given an 
important idea, you cannot afford to risk its invalidation 
by possible part failure. 

The monograph “Engineering with Sirvene’’ belongs in 
your file and will be sent you free on request. Your cor- 
respondence is invited. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING co. 


1231 Elston Avenue N Chicago 22, Illinois 
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SCIENTIFICALLY COMPOUNDED ELASTOMERS 
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fine steel has specialists, too 


Sensitive handling; careful compounding to an 
exact “prescription” —these are some of the 
factors that make the difference between every 
day steel — and the special steels that set 
Crucible apart. 

For instance — Crucible special magnetic 





alloys are used in instruments sensitive enough 
to pick up a fly’s footstep; Crucible precision 
castings for jet engine parts are accurate within 
thousandths of an inch, and Crucible clock 
spring steels are specially made for split-sec- 
ond operation. 

The range of Crucible special purpose steels 
is daily increasing to meet industry’s ever- 
demanding needs. If you have a requirement 
that a special steel can fill... call on Crucible. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
52 years of | Fine} steelmaking - 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. ~- SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N.J. © PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. + SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA 
SANDERSON -HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. + TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN + NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


























Manufacturers ore finding it more econom- 
leat to manufacture products in Oklohoma 
and ship not only to the immedicte orea 
(500 mile radius) but to the Rocky Moun- 
tain and West Coast Areas. 


INCOME 
PAYMENTS 
*50 
BILLION 


Southwest, Midwest, 
South and West 
from OKLAHOMA 


Located within a 500 mile radius of 
central Oklahoma are 37 million people 
with annual income payments of $50 
billion dollars (1951) and bank de- 
posits of over $33 billion dollars. An 
abundant supply of natural resources 
provides industry with low cost fuel 
(natural gas, coal and petroleum prod- 
ucts), economical power and raw 
materials.. Oklahoma manufactured 
products made by young, skilled, will- 
ing to work labor, shipped by fast 
transportation services are found in all 
major markets. These same advantages 
await you... Investigate Oklahoma 
+». TODAY! 





RETAIL SALES 
*34 
BILLION 


BANK DEPOSITS 
$33 , 
BILLION 


POPULATION 
37 
MILLION 


For a special report on Oklahoma's 


Strategic Market, write... 





IN OKLAHOMA 





Ferro-Nicke! 


Hanna Co. readies plans 
for first commercial plant in 
U.S. Government aids mar- 
ginal project. 


M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland iron and 
coal producer, is just about ready with 
final plans to build the nation’s first 
commercial ferro-nickel plant. The new 
smelter will be located in southwest 
Oregon. 

Last week two contracts were signed 
between Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency and subsidiaries of Han- 
na Co. Under the first, Hanna Coal & 
Ore Corp. will develop a nickel mine at 
its own expense—estimated to cost 
about $4.3-million. Hanna Nickel 
Smelting Co., under the second con- 
tract, will be advanced up to $24.8- 
million for construction of the ferro- 
nickel smelting plant. 

47,500 to 62,500 tons of nickel are 
to be produced during the contract 
period ending June 30, 1962. The 
government is taking a mortgage of 
$22-million on the smelting plant, 
which will be written off during the 
contract period if the minimum of 47,- 
500 tons are produced. The company 
will then have the option of buying the 
plant for the remaining $2.8-million or 
turning it back to the government. 

The smelting company will pay for 
the ore at the same price that the gov- 
ernment buys it from Hanna Coal & 
Ore Corp. DMPA will pay Hanna 
Smelting 79.39¢ a lb. for the first 2,500 
tons of ferro-nickel produced, and 60.5¢ 
a Ib. thereafter. 
¢ French Process—The plan is now to 
use the new “Ugine” process developed 
by a French company for production 
of ferro-nickel metal from New Cale- 
donia ore. 

Hanna owns a low-grade nickel ore 
deposit estimated at 20-million tons 
near Riddle, Ore. A large tonnage of 
1.5% ore has already been blocked out. 
General engineering has been done on 
the processing plant and actual con- 
struction is to begin this summer. 
¢ Still Scarce—Overriding the picture 
is the grim fact that nickel is still one 
of the scarcest metals (the others: co- 
balt, columbium, tantalum). The 
strategic stockpile is far short of its 
goal, and greate; quantities of nickel are 
needed for alloys that can withstand the 
ultrahigh temperatures generated by 
jet aircraft engines. 

Defense Production Administration’s 
nickel goal is a 190,000-ton annual 
supply in 1955, including stockpile 
needs. This will come mostly from im- 
ports, and is 89,000 tons more than 
the 1950 supply in the U.S. 
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Shell Molding Opens a New World ! 


‘Yooraseas saw molten metal cast in cum- 
bersome, hard-to-handle sand molds. 


Today a new world is emerging from a thin 
shell of sand bound together with phenolic 
resins. This is the world of shell molded cast- 
ings—economical, amazingly precise and free 
from flaws. 


As a leader in creative chemistry, Reichhold 
is reaching out to the challenge of this great 
new world. It is expanding its facilities to 
meet the ever increasing demand for phenolic 


Creative Chemistry... 


in Progress 


resins created by the shell molding process. 


In the foundry industry, as in many other 
fields of enterprise, Reichhold continues to 
pioneer ... to perfect .. . and to produce. So 
it is that RCI has plants around the world — 
wherever basic raw materials are found... 
wherever industry needs its products! 

REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Synthetic Resins « Chemical Colors + Phenolic Plastics * Phenol 
Glycerine « Phthalic Anhydride * Maleic Anhydride 
Sodium Sulphate + Sodium Sulphite 


HEICHHOLD =< 





TELLS HOW TO 
FIT PAPER OR 
CARD TO YOUR 
RECORDS JOB 


n= the inside story on how papers 
and index cards are made so they'll 
stand hard wear. Whether your problem 
is wear from constant use, or deteriora- 
tion from age, this booklet will tell you 
how to select the right paper or card. It’s 
called “Papers and Index Cards that Wear 

Better and Last Longer”. Whatever your 

record-keeping or accounting needs, Par- 

sons ledger papers or index cards will do 
the best job for you. Here’s why: 

BP You can have “color-control” ® by 
having cards and sheets, for each pur- 
pose, in matching colors. 

P No strained eyes if you use Parsons 
paper, with its special no-glare surface. 

® Whether erased by rubber, scratcher or 
chemicals, these papers and cards will 
have a smooth surface, the same color. 
You choose from a wide variety of 
weights, sizes, colors and strengths— 
so you get just what you need, and 
economically. 

Parsons papers and cards are built for 
bookkeeping— machine or hand —be- 
cause we've studied the requirements 


of systems of posting and using, and 
made the paper fit the need. 

Parsons papers and cards are made 
with tough, flexible new cotton fibers. 
Precision controls in processing and 


sheet-by-sheet inspection guarantee 
high and consistent quality. Yet Par- 
sons prices are down there, grade for 
grade, with the others. 


Get Booklet on Selecting Right Paper 
Many cheaper papers can be had, but you 
know what a mess you can get into by 
trying to “shave” a few cents. I/t's the 
labor in accounting and bookkeeping that 
costs real money. Good-——but not expen- 
sive—materials, like Parsons papers and 
cards, more than pay their way, They 
save labor because they're easier to work 
with. Send today for your free copy of 
our booklet that tells how and why. 


| PARSONS 


PAPER COMPANY 
1059-1953 


Cur 008 Yoo) 
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PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT 11 

HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your 
booklet on getting the right paper or card for 
each job. 


Name coassonseees 
(PLEASE PRINT). 


Organization 
or Company 











Zirconium Is on the Way 


Atomic Energy Commission's new purifying process 


has broken the bottleneck. 


Carborundum Metals Co. will 


start production at a new plant this spring. 


In the chemists’ table of elements, 
there are several metals—that industry 
hasn't yet touched—that are commer- 
cially attractive. They have a lot of 
physical and chemical properties that 
put a gleam in the eyes of engineers. 
But they stay untouched because their 
ores are hard to convert into a pure 
metal. 

Take one called zirconium. It has a 
high melting point, and is resistant to 
corrosion by acids and alkalis. But it 
has another property that’s especially 
useful to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Zirconium doesn’t easily absorb 
neutrons, become radioactive. That 
makes it a splendid material to use 
for structural supports in nuclear reac- 
tors (atomic furnaces), because pre- 
venting loss of neutrons is the toughest 
single problem in reactor design. 

nto Production—Until now, zirco- 
nium has been mostly a_ laboratory 
curiosity. This spring, it will go into 
commercial production for the first 
time. To meet the demands of the 
AEC, Carborundum Metals Co., a new 
subsidiary of Carborundum Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., has snagged a con- 
tract to build and operate a big plant 
at Akron, N. Y., for turning out the 
metal. Dr. John A. Patterson, a zir- 
conium expert of Rust Process Design 
Co., Pittsburgh, has managed the < 
sign and engineering work for Carbo- 
rundum’s plant. 

The gist of the contract is this: Car- 
borundum will operate the plant for 
five years. All of its annual output of 
150,000 Ib. will go to AEC at a cost 
of less than $15 per Ib. 
¢ Splitting Elements—The main draw- 
back of zirconium is that, in its raw 
state, it stubbornly clings to hafnium, 
another rare metallic element. Because 
hafnium readily absorbs neutrons, it 
counteracts the useful characteristics of 
zirconium. The two have always been 
difficult to separate, even under the best 
laboratory conditions. But now AEC 
has come up with a practical—and se- 
cret—process that will break the bond 
between them. 

Carborundum’s processing plant op- 
erates in two phases. The first is the 
AEC process, developed at Oak Ridge, 
that separates the two elements. The 
other phase reduces the two to pure 
metals, using the Kroll process, adapted 
by the Bureau of Mines at its Albany 
(Ore.) experimental station. 
¢The Stages—The processing starts 
with zirconium carbide, the raw ma- 


terial that’s upgraded from the ore 
mined in Florida. The carbide is first 
turned into a tetrachloride by a reaction 
called chlorination. ‘The raw stuff is 
next given the secret AEC treatment, 
where the zirconium and hafnium part 
company. 

The zirconium comes out of the sep- 
aration stage in an oxide form. That's 
mixed with a carbon black, and a bind- 
ing material, and pressed into bri- 
quettes for easy processing. They also 
get another exposure to chlorine, which 
again turns them into a tetrachloride. 

The final stage at Carborundum’s 

plant uses magnesium to get the zir- 
conium into sponge form. The step 
takes about 1 Ib. of magnesium to make 
an equal amount of zirconium. The 
tetrachloride is exposed to magnesium, 
the reducing agent, in an electrically 
heated furnace. There, the heat drives 
the chloride into the magnesium, form- 
ing magnesium chloride. And the zir- 
conium comes out in a pure sponge 
form. 
e Plant Design—Rust doesn’t think 
that there will be anv bugs in Carbo- 
rundum’s plant, except the usual ones 
that crop up in a new process. Rust 
feels that its zirconium process should 
run better than earlier developmental 
ones because it has made some engi- 
necring improvements. 

Rust’s design is partly flexible, partly 

fixed, with respect to capacity. The 
first phase of the process is a continuous 
one, and can be speeded up. So its out- 
put can be expanded without too much 
revision of the plant equipment. The 
purification-reduction stage is a batch 
operation. To boost the capacity of this 
phase, the company would have to add 
extra production units. 
e Commercial Future—Right now, re- 
searchers are concentrating so hard on 
atomic energy application that they 
haven’t time for looking into the com- 
mercial uses. But some possibilities al- 
ready recognized are use of zirconium 
in chemical plant pipes and other chem- 
ical equipment, and in surgical instru- 
ments. 

When the market does 
industrial customers won’t be so choosy 
as AEC about their zirconium. Indus- 
trv will be able to use the zirconium- 
hafnium metal without separation, since 
metallurgists feel the 1.5% hafnium 
in the mixture will not be a problem 
in commercial use. So Carborundum 
and other future producers could by- 
pass AEC’s step in their processing. 


open up, 
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NEW PRODUCTS, 
Speeding Up Analysis 


Chemists now have available a piece 
of machinery that can greatly speed 
the laboratory process of chromatology 
—a fancy way of testing the whatness 
and how-muchness of the components 
of a chemical mixture. 

Chromatology takes off from the 
simple filter, but it goes a long way. A 
mixture to be analyzed is run through 
glass columns filled with finely pow- 
dered adsorptive solids. Adsorption is 
the process by which a solid picks up 
a fine layer of molecules from passing 
materials. In the column, substances 
that are weakly adsorptive pass through 
rapidly; those that are strongly adsorp- 
tive migrate more slowly. 

By means of colored solutions, it is 
possible to indicate just what chemicals 
are present, and in what quantity. This 
sounds simple enough; but in practice 
the measuring and checking of the 
colored bands in the columns has been 
excessively lengthy. 

That’s where the new equipment 
comes in. It’s called the Chroman- 
alyzer, and is built by Phillips Scientific 
Corp. By means of built-in lights and 
measuring devices, it greatly simplifies 
the process, permits several experiments 
to be carried on at once. 

The analyzer measures 24} in. wide, 
by 134 in. deep, by 32 in. high. The 
company claims that the magnifying 
reading device permits zone location to 
well within 0.5 mm. Machine operates 
on 110-volt, 60-cycle a.c. power. 
¢ Source: Phillips Scientific Corp., 28 
Carleton St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


Spark Plug Tester 


An improved firing indicator to test 
spark plugs has been developed by 
Champion Spark Plug Co. The com- 
pany claims it provides a fast and effec- 
tive check of voltage being supplied to 
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Bore and Stroke, 3s x 3% in., 
Displacement, 114.8 cv. in., 
Weight 135 Ibs., 

40 h.p. @ 2575 rpm. 


CONTINENTAL 
MODEL A40 


t 


THE FAMOUS CONTINENTAL A40 - 
IT HELPED TO PUT THE WORLD ON WINGS 


Nineteen fifty-three, golden anniversary of Kitty Hawk, is a 
fitting time to take note of factors which have furthered man’s 
conquest of the air. .. . High in any list of such factors, of course, 
is Continental Motors’ introduction of the famous A40 power 
plant, pioneer precision-built aircraft engine of moderate price. 
it is doubtful if any other single development since the Wright 
Brothers’ first powered flight has done so much to put the world 
on wings. ... It is a tribute to Continental engineering and 
workmanship, that so many of these old-timers are still in 
service, and also that their fine successors, listed below, are 
first choice for the general use aircraft of today. 





MODEL Displ. 





A65-8 
C85-12 
C90-8F 
€145-2 
E185 
£225-8 
O-315-A 
0-470-A 
W670-23 


171.0 
188.0 
200.9 
301.3 
471.0 
471.0 
315.0 
471.0 
667.8 
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ONLY CONTINENTAL BACKS YOU WITH ESTABLISHED WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
A el a eee eG PT 


Aircratt Fngine [Jivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











f newsworthy 


Hackney Parts 


Check into the successful experience 
of other manufacturers who have put 
their products in the headlines by 
replacing a heavy cast, forged or 
welded pipe part with a lightweight 
Hackney seamless drawn part. 


By specifying Hackney Deep Drawn 
Shapes and Shells, designers of many 
types of equipment have developed 
new quality standards... new 
strength and durability .. . new 
streamlined appearance .. . new 
seamless construction .. . new, lower 
unit costs ... and other easier-to-sell 
advantages. 


Write today for further information. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 


1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 

1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 
207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15 

936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 115, Atlanta 3 
208 S. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4 

555 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 17 

18 W. 43rd St., Room 12, Kansas City 11, Mo. 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


128 
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Plastic tubing (above) provides friction- 
free covering for the tensioning cables 
in prestressed concrete. The tubing was 
developed by Anchor Plastics Co., Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., in cooperation 
with John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J., wire-rope specialists. 

. 
Another milestone was passed this week 
in the multimillion-dollar heavy press 
program being pushed by government 
and industry. Aluminum Co. of 
America was awarded a contract for a 
20,000-ton extrusion press under a lease 
arrangement with the Air Force. 

* 
Ultraviolet lamps that won’t trigger an 
explosion have just been installed in the 
antibiotic processing room at the Gro- 
ton (Conn.) plant of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc. The lamps, developed by 
Hanovia Chemical and Mfg. Co. of 
Newark, N. J., provide a degree of 
sterilization that had previously been 
unattainable because of the presence 
of explosive gases. 

* 
Plant Expansions: Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co. will start construction shortly 
on a central research laboratory in St. 
Paul, Minn. . . . Davison Chemical 
Corp. will go deeply into the heavy 
chemicals field on completion of new 
facilities at Lake Charles, La., for manu- 
facture of petroleum cracking catalysts 
and other chemicals, . . . A new sili- 
cone rubber (SE-550) that remains flex- 
ible at —120F will become readily 
available this month when General 
Electric Co. completes its $5-million 
expansion program at Waterford, N. Y. 
. » . Heyden Chemical Corp. and Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. plan to build 
jointly a methanol (raw material for 
plastics) = adjoining Monsanto’s 
new acetylene plant in Texas City, Tex. 
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There’s more to the 
Sharon 430 Stainless 
Steel Story than 
you might think! 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Chicogo Cincinnati 
Cleveland Dayton 





Detroit Indianapolis 
Milwaukee New York 
Philadelphia Rochester 

los Angeles San Francisco 


Montreal, Que. 





Sharon Ge 1) stainless steel 
me \a 








Sharon ‘430’ is not a newcomer to the stainless 
family—quite the reverse. It is the granddaddy 
of successful stainless types. It antedates the 
chromium-nickel stainless steels by many yeors. It 
is a thoroughly tested steel with volumes of 
successful applications. 


Automobile manufacturers have long used this 
material for complicated beading and trim where 
both the fabrication and end use hove put it 

to critical tests. Hospital equipment, appliances, 
utensils, jewelry, hardware have all been 

made from Sharon ‘430’ successfully. Absorption 
towers, used in the manufacture of nitric acid, 
built of ‘430’ more than a quarter century ago, are 
still in everyday service. 

A new booklet with instructions on how to 
fabricate Sharon ‘430’ stainless is available 

Get your copy by writing department 2153, 

Sharon Steel Corporation, Sharon, Pa 









SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Sharon, Peaniyloaria 
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the Last Moment of your life... 


> “The crazy fool,” you're saying ... as the headlights bore 
out of the darkness, straight at you. You smash the brakes against 
the floor and wrench the wheel over. Useless. A shattering, 
grinding crash. It's the last moment of your life. 


> You're dead now, but you didn’t have to be. 


When you were alive, you heard figures like these: Traffic 
accidents kill 100 people a day ... maim or injure 5,000 more 
.-+ 470 people killed each holiday weekend. 


You saw that many roads in your community were unsafe... 
as are 66% of all our main highways. 


You kmew the road you drove on tonight was over-crowded. 
48% million vehicles travel it and the other American roads. 


You knew there was just one cure: more, better, safer roads. 


You thought only crusaders and politicians fought for better 
roads. 


You did nothing about it. Too late now, though ... you've had 
your big moment... your last. 

> The men, money and machines of the road building 

\3\ » industry are ready to build better highways, streets, 

= bridges. Give them the green light! Support the 

road improvement program in your community! 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 


- . a 
mw LorRAIN | 
ROAD BUILDING EQUIPMENT | 
FOR TOMORROW'S BETTER ROADS | 








the plugs, and can diagnose a number 
of ignition ailments. 

One feature is a needle probe to test 
plugs whose terminals are equipped 
with protective rubber boot 

The tester uses a special high-inten- 
sity neon tube—mounted by a new 
method to decrease shock damage. A 
brilliant flash of the neon tube each 
time the plug fires indicates normal 
ignition and full voltage buildup. Varia- 
tions in the flashing indicate particular 
kinds of trouble. Faulty cable insula- 
tion can be detected by running the 
indicator along the cable. 
¢ Source: Champion Spark Plug Co., 
900 Upton Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A nonslip handwheel, available from 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
makes operation of valves on pipelines 
easier and safer. Four finger-spaced lugs 
improve the grip. 

os 
More efficient measurement of such 
things as altitude, air speed, and differ- 
ential pressure is what Kollsman In 
strument Corp., 80-08 45th Ave., Elm 
hurst, N. Y., claims for its latest line of 
Pressure Monitors. ‘The company says 
these diaphragm instruments are 10 
times more sensitive to changes in pres- 
sure than earlier types. 

* 
An inexpensive switch for controlling 
the suction line of equipment that 
depends on suction-ielivered lubricants 
and liquids is available from Jaycon As- 
sociates, 404 N. Washington Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. The vacuum switch 
shuts off the power source when the 
liquid supply runs dry. 

* 


Dust packing, which causes drills to 
stall during continuous operations in 
concrete, stone, brick, and soft metals, 
can be overcome, according to Holub 
Industries, Inc., Sycamore, Il]. The 
company has developed a line of drills 
with carbide tips and a special spiral 
that carries the dust up and out of 
the hole as fast as it forms. 

* 
A — adhesive for putting up 
wallpaper produced by Commercial 
Packaging Co., Hammond, Ind., is 
water soluble. This means thet it’s as 
easy to remove as to put up, says its 
maker. Simply soak the wallpaper 
thoroughly using a sponge and water, 
then strip off the paper. 

* 


A more compact filament in a bulb for 
motion picture projectors puts 20% 
more light on home movie screens. It 
was developed by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. with the assistance of Bell 
& Howell Co. 
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Eisenhower’s inaugural address was a ringing challenge to the U.S. 
and the whole free world—and a warning to Moscow. 
Eisenhower left no doubt that his Administration will give a strong 
lead in the worldwide fight against communism. More specifically, he: 
* Called on the American people for whatever sacrifices may be needed 
re ny the cold war. That task, said the President, dwarfs any domestic 
¢ Promised continued aid to our allies, provided they do their part in 
- the common fight. 
BUSINESS WEEK * Suggested that the United States must trade more freely with the 
democratic world. 
* Held that Europe and Asia are both important to the U.S., called on 
SERVICE Western Europe to unite. 
* Hoped that the United Nations could be made into a more effective 
instrument of peace. 













————__ ee. 
. : 






| Behind this declaration of principles lies Eisenhower's conviction that 
the West must take the initiative in the cold war. 

Within a year you will probably see the U.S. probing for weak spots 

) in the Communist armor. That’s when the real test of U.S. diplomatic 

skill will show up—and perhaps of American willingness to carry a larger 
military load than now. 

When it comes to the question of U.S. trade policy—whether we should 
go all out for “trade, not aid”—it looks as if the new Administration may 
be more cautious. There was a hint of this in the testimony Secretary of 
State Dulles gave to Congress last week. He treated the tariff question with 
kid gloves. 












Dulles and Stassen will find that things have reached a pretty pass in 
France and Germany. 

When they reach Paris, they’ll be face to face with these facts: 
¢ The Mayer government sees no chance of getting the European Defense 

| Community ratified unless it is modified—and that means more delay. 
| e French defense spending will be cut well below the level that Pinay 

figured on, and that was under what the U.S. had urged. 

¢ France’s foreign trade deficit is draining off its gold reserves at a rate 
that will bankrupt the country in another two or three months. 


The Dulles-Stassen team will find troubles aplenty in West Germany. 
There’s growing doubt whether the Bonn Republic’s constitutiona! 
court will allow ratification of the peace contracts and the European army 
agreement by a simple parliamentary majority. That alone could delay a 
German O.K. for months. 
If Chancellor Adenauer can’t get ratification by spring or summer, the 
German Socialists—opposed to the treaties—will have a powerful campaign 
weapon in the September elections. They will be able to point to the failure ; 
‘ of Adenauer’s foreign policy with a teliing “I told you so.” 


The Socialists have been handed a potent campaign issue—and the 
free world has received a profound shock—by revelation of growing Nazi 
sentiment in Germany. 

The revelations: (1) Arrest by the British of alleged Nazi plotters 
against the Adenauer regime, and (2) an unintentional leak of a public 


























“| never dreamed figuring was so simple as on a Marchant. 


“Take multiplication... getting the answer is easier than writing it down. 


“My Marchant multiplies automatically and with one less step 
than other calculators. 


“What's more, it’s the only calculator where | can check all my figures— 
multiplicand, multiplier and the answer—at the end of the problem. 


(MARCHANT asus 








The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to show you, on " 
your own work, that MARCHANT is the simplest calculator to oper- aay ~ tae 
ate, yet delivers the highest figure output. Call him or mail this ; 
coupon with your business letterhead to get your FREE... “Push-Button’’ Multiplication 


Guide to Modern Figuring Methods ? 
Illustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators . One-Hand Keyboard Control 
Complete Three -Dia! Proof 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. + Oakland 8, California 











In 70 years of glassmaking, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has mastered the intricacies of making glass in many forms 
. . . has developed many techniques and new processes that 
have greatly increased the usefulness of glass. That’s why, 
when it came to the relatively new art of drawing glass into 
tiny, tiny fibers, PPG’s skilled hands took to it readily. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company is manufacturing Fiber 
Glass Superfine Insulation, and Yarns, Strands and Roving 
to the highest standards of the industry. But in addition to 
product excellence, PPG offers the experience in handling 
the requirements of customers which eliminates many 
problems that might otherwise disrupt smooth operations. 


If you use Fiber Glass—or any of the materials which 
Fiber Glass is so rapidly replacing—investigate PPG’s facil- 
ities for serving you. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Fiber Glass Division, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. District Offices: Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
New York, Washington. 


FIBER GLASS. 


70 years of leadership 


Many of the most important developments 
in glass manufacture are the result of con- 
tinual research by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. Among these diverse achieve- 
ments are 


—the nation’s first commercially successful plate 
glass plant 

—the origination of Hi-Test Safety Gloss 

—Carrara structural glass 

—massive windows for atomic research lab- 
oratories 

Now research is being pee up ard the 

——— skills acquired through the 

a are being devoted to the at of 

‘iber Glass. Your business may be among 

those to profit first from this program—so 

why not consult with PPG eer aoe 

now? Your inquiries will be welcomed 


GLASS PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES + PLASTICS 


_ E~Em 
— 


eee tame OURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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opinion poll showing strong nationalist tendencies from U.S. High Com- 
mission headquarters. 
oe 

The British obviously have their finger on something. The plot includes 
a tie-up between neo-Nazis and Soviet espionage, participation of some top 
businessmen, plans to infiltrate any developing German army. 

The British move was damaging to Adenauer’s prestige; nonetheless, 
London thought it necessary to uncover the Nazis. 


The public opinion poll results worry Washington—though not because 
Nazism could be on its way back. 

U.S. officials tend to discount the growth of Nazi sentiment as such. 
They point out that every Western European country harbors totalitarian 
beliefs: Communists in Italy and France regularly poll about a quarter of 
the vote. 


= 
What does worry our planners is ultra-nationalist feeling, opposition 
to European cooperation. Two out of three Germans interviewed wanted 
a national German army, turned thumbs down on the European Defense 


Community plan. 


In the Middle East, Washington is anxiously seeking some way (to 
bolster Egypt’s Gen. Naguib. 

This week, Naguib put his finger on a conspiracy against him, linking 
Wafd party leaders and Communist agents. U.S. officials think the crack- 
down is a sign that Naguib’s hold on the country is weakening. 

Egyptians—from top to bottom—are restless. The promised land 


reform is still on paper; there’s no deal yet with Britain in the Cana! 
Zone and the Sudan. Gen. Naguib badly needs that face-saving settlement 
to hold on at home. 

Washington is urging London to make concessions, feels time is run- 
ning out for an amicable agreement between Egypt and the West. 


British businessmen want tax relief. They have warned the govern- 
ment that the expansion of production and exports is impossible until the 
tax load is reduced. 

The Federation of British Industries and the National Union of Manu- 
facturers—speaking for big and small business respectively—say that 
present taxation (including the Conservative government’s excess-profits 
levy) doesn’t allow business to plow back enough profits even to maintain 
physical assets, let alone expand and modernize. 

In Britain, an average of 60% to 70% of corporate income goes to the 
Treasury. That’s after depreciation allowances based strictly on original 
cost. In many cases, companies need heavy extra reserves to cover replace- 
ment costs. 

ae 

Celanese Corp. of America likes the looks of Latin American markets. 

Celanese president Harold Blancke has just officially opened the com- 
pany’s new $6-million filament yarn and staple fiber factory in Valencia. 
At the same time, he talked with Venezuelans about building two more, 
for viscose and auto tire thread. 

In fact, Celanese is considering as many as five plants in Venezuela 
(it has five in Mexico). All will have local capital participation similar to 
the Valencia operation, which is 55% Venezuelan owned. 
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security organization are buddies of 
Malenkov, Communist party boss. 

¢ Pogrom-Minded—When it comes to 
the anti-Semitic side of the purge, there 
are wide differences of opinion among 
Western experts. Some observers be- 
lieve that Stalin is following directly in 
Hitler's footsteps, that the pogroms in 
Russia soon will be as terrible as those 
in Nazi Germany. Others think that 
the anti-Semitism is simply the most 
blatant part of a centralizing program 
that’s directed against all national mi- 
norities in the Soviet Union. 

Whichever way vou look at it, there’s 
no doubt that the Russian Jews are spe 
cially vulnerable. Although they have 
disappeared from most high positions 
in the Communist Party, the army, and 
the state bureaucracy since the late 
1930s, they still constitute an important 
element among Sovict physicists, mathe- 
maticians, engineers, and doctors—prob- 
ably on the average about 10% of cach 
group. And if Stalin regards intellec- 
tuals in general as potential heretics, 
he undoubtedly looks on the Jews as 
doubly suspect. They tend to be inter- 
nationalist in their outlook. 

The postwar strength of Zionism and 
the creation of a Jewish state in Is- 
rael figure in Stalin’s calculations with- 
out any doubt. Despite an official anti- 
Zionist policy, many Soviet Jews have 
had strong Zionist leanings. To Stalin, 
that is unforgivable. For if the Jews 
were able to leave the U.S.S.R., other 
national minorities could get ideas. ‘The 
fact that the U.S. has been a backer of 
Israel is another reason why Stalin has 
given the doctors’ plot such a strong 
anti-Semitic twist. Also he may hope 
to currv favor with the neo-Nazis in 
West Germany and with the Arabs. 
¢ Behind the Purge—Although the new 
Sovict purge scems to be primarily a 
domestic affair, it is certain to have 
some international repercussions. ‘The 
charges that Western spies are linked 
with the traitors in Russia and Eastern 
Europe indicate that the anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda campaign will be 
stepped up both in Russia and abroad. 
The purges in the satellites seem to be 
an answer to talk in the U.S. about 
the “liberation” of Eastern Europe. 

If Stalin pushes anti-Semitism to 
the extreme, there’s sure to be an up- 
roar in the United Nations. Israel al- 
ready has decided to ask the Assembly 
to take up the question. A violent So- 
viet reaction, perhaps a Russian walk- 
out, would inevitably follow any strong 
action by the Assembly. 

There’s no sign, though, that Stalin 
has planned the purge as a step in pre- 
paring for early war. That just doesn’t 
fit with the line he took at the Commu- 
nist Congress. It’s more likely that 
Stalin will use the purge to prepare the 
ground for an attempt at a deal with 
the U.S.—assuming he decides that 
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would best serve the interests of Rus- 
sia in the short run. 
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Traveling salesmen: A delegation of 
Virginia and North Carolina business 
and government people have been dis- 
pensing good will and studying market 
opportunities in Venezuela. . . . Some 
‘Texas businessmen are doing the same 
thing, in Cuba, Guatemala, EF] Sal- 
vador, Mexico, and Panama as well as 
Venezucla. . . . A convoy of U.S 
mayors, headed by Delesseps Morrison 
of New Orleans, is bound south-of-the- 
border, to attend a Congress of mayors 
in Uruguay, talk business on the way. 

* 
Feadship, Inc., the importer of Dutch- 
built yachts (BW—Jan.17'53,p132), 
claims it took orders for $750,000 worth 
of cruisers and motor-sailers at the Na- 
tional Motor Boat Show, ended last 
week in New York. 

ry 
A new freight-car ferry will link Port 
Everglades, Fla., and Havana. Suwanee 
Steamship Co., Jacksonville, plans 
three trips weekly with converted land- 
ing craft carrying 24 cars each. The 
service compares with the West Palm 
Beach-Havana ferry now in operation. 

* 
Credit to help develop sources of stra- 
tegic raw matcrials around the free 
world accounted for over half the Ex- 
port-Import Bank’s 1952 loans, which 
totaled $597-million. Last week there 
was a $17-million Ex-Im_ credit to 
Portugal, to pay for U.S. equipment 
and technical help for a new eae in 
Mozambique, West Africa. A develop- 
ing rail net there is aimed: at speed- 
ing the flow of raw materials (copper, 
cobalt, chrome) from the Rhodesias to 
ports on the Indian Occan. 
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Looking for Ways to 


Cut Building 
Costs? 


SK Builders Report Savings 
of $10 per Square with 
Fir Plywood Siding-Sheathing 


You CAN side and sheath in one eco- 
nomical operation with PlyShield® 
grade Exterior fir plywood. 

Builders report savings of $10 per 
square—and more— with these husky, 
attractive, easy-to-apply panels. 

Fir plywood siding has extra 
strength and rigidity, eliminates the 
need for sheathing on many industrial 
and commercial buildings. Durable, 
too. Exterior plywood has 100% water- 
proof glue. Weatherproof. Easy to 
paint. Big panels cover large areas 
quickly, cut in-place cost to minimum. 

It’s today’s best buy! Check your 
regular plywood source. For 1953 Basic 
Plywood Catalog, write Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, Tacoma, Wash. 


Douglas Fir 


These Trademarks Identify 
Quality-Tested Fir cs 


PLYSHIELD® is the versatile “one catenin tye 2 
side” grade of Exterior-type for 
siding, many other outside uses 

Identified by Plyshield keystone on HEL 

panel back, EXT-DFPA® on pone! 

edge; 100% waterproof give. in 
terior-type grades for inside use 

Plastic-surfaced and hardboard 

THERE'S A TYPE AND mm lexscoreal FOR EVERY USE 


faced panels for special jobs. 
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Stalin Starts Heads Rolling 


@ Arrest of the seven Kremlin doctors doesn't neces- 


sarily mean a change in basic Russian strategy. 


@ It is Stalin's warning to his henchmen to get in line 


with policies he laid down at the Communist Congress last 


October. 


@ He's probably ready to push the purge further— 


and might even ax some members of the Soviet Presidium. 


Stalin has launched a new purge 
in Russia. It probably won't be on the 
same scale as the great purge of the 
1930s, but it’s bound to have a resound 
ing impact within Russia. It could stir 
up SCTIOUS FOPeCrcussions abroad, too. 
¢ Protective Measure—The purge 
doesn't mean that a brand-new Kremlin 
policy is in the making. On the con- 
trary, Stalin probably is using the purge 
to force conformity with the policies he 
laid down for the Communist Congress 
that met at Moscow early last October. 
At that time, he demanded (1) a con- 
tinued drive to build heavy industry 
at the expense of consumption; (2) an 
extension of the state apparatus and a 
tightening of its controls; and (3) pa- 
ticnce in the cold war until divisions 
in the West give Russia its chance for 
sure victory. 

Getting conformity in the Soviet 
apparatus is no simple task, even for 
Stalin. On the one hand, there’s bound 
to be a constant struggle for power in 
the kind of totalitarian svstem he has 
built up. Then the rapid pace of post- 
war industrialization in Russia, com- 
ing on top of a heavy war losses, has 
produced real tensions in Sovict socicty 
(BW —Dec.20°52,p94) 
¢ Pawn in the Game—The new purge 
came into the open last week with the 
arrest of seven top Kremlin doctors. 
Thev were charged with taking the life 
of Zhdanov, heir apparent to Stalin 
until his death in 1948, and of con- 
spiring against top-ranking Sovict mili 
tarv leaders. The doctors, of course, 
are pawns in the game. They will soon 
be confessing that thev acted as the 
tools of some high-ranking person or 
group in the Sovict hierarchy. ‘The anti- 
Semitism that’s linked with this ‘“doc- 
tors’ plot” scems to be more of a 
byproduct than a reason for the purge. 

Stalin apparently has put the head of 
his personal secretariat, Gen. A. N. 
Proskrebvshev, in charge of the purge. 
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This man looks like a rising figure in 
Russian affairs. He was chief of the 
secretariat at the October Congress, 
acted there as Stalin’s chief whip. 
¢QOn the List—There’s no telling yet 
how many heads will roll in the next 
few months, or how high up the ax will 
reach. It’s possible that before the 
purge ends it will take in some mem- 
bers of the Presidium, successor body 
to the Politburo. There’s some specu- 
lation in the West that Beria, who has 
had over-all supervision of the secret 
police, will be held responsible for care- 
less security work. But it seems more 
likely that Stalin is simply warning his 
chief henchmen to keep in line with 
him—or else. By charging that Zhdanoy 
was murdered, Stalin may be saving, in 
effect, “Any one of you could have done 
this. Watch your step or I'll put the 
finger on vou.” 

Regardless of what happens at the 
top, it seems certain that Stalin will 
use the purge to step on three groups 
in the Soviet Union—the intellectuals, 
especially the economists; members of 
the internal security organization; the 
Russian Jews and probably other na- 
tional minorities. 
¢ Intellectuals Doomed—Though Sta- 
lin for many years pampered the Rus- 
sian intellectuals, there is no doubt 
that he has been gunning for them 
since World War II. First there was 
the purge of the biologists (the Lysenko 
affair) and later of the philologists and 
historians (Marr affair). Then in his 
message to the Communist Congress 
Stalin charged the economists with de- 
viating from the true line. 

As a group, the intellectuals seem to 
have been a restive, almost heretical, 
influence in postwar Russia. Appar- 
ently, they have often found it diffi 
cult to swallow the official linc. What's 
more, with the spread of education in 
the past 20 years, the relative influence 
of the intellectuals in the Sovict svstem 


must have grown iblv. Onc 
measure of this is the fact that 66.5% 
of the delegates to the recent congress 
had higher education, while only 7.2% 
of the delegates to the 1930 congress 
were in this category. 

¢ Heresy—l'rom Stalin 
among Sovict cconomist especially 
dangerous. That explains why Russia’s 
leading economists were forced tor 

pent in Moscow recently for the sup 
port they had given to the “deviations” 
of Voznessensky, who had been chief 
of the State Planning Commi 
til his demotion in 1949 

The real reason for all th 
Voznessensky and his supporters has 
never come out in Ru lrue, he 
wrote a book in 1947 that gave a rea 
sonably objective picture of the impor- 
tance to Russia of wartime cconomic 
aid from the U.S. and Britain. But 
that wouldn’t account for the 
ence with which he and followers 
have been attacked since 1949 

It’s a safe bet that the real clu 
lies in a draft of the fifth Vive-Year 
Plan (the current one), which Voznes 
sensky drew up before his demotion. 
Also, it’s safe to assume that in this 
draft he proposed that investment iy 
the new plan be shifted more into 
consumer goods and less into heavy in 
dustrv. The economists now under fire 
were advocating the same shift long 
after Voznessensky passed from the 
scenc. In Stalin’s eves, this kind of 
cconomic thinking is about the ulti 
mate in heresy, and deserves fitting pun 
ishment. 
¢ Administration Shake-Up—Stalin also 
has had the heat on the curitv ad 
ministration of the Sovict Union. In 
fact, a top-side reorganization already 
was under way at the time of the Com 
munist Congress. You could see this 
from the list of members of the newh 
elected Central Committe: Threc 
MVD generals were dropped from the 
list entirely, and Beria’s chief assistant 
was demoted in the committe 

It seems likely that at least one of 
these men will show up as a “capitalist 
agent” when the doctors’ trial gets 
started. And there’s no doubt that the 
purge of the secret police will reach 
far down the line. 

As for Beria himself, sp 
to his fate is pure guesswork. It’ 
means probable that he will be a victim 
of the purge. However, Beria may be 
losing some of his power. There’s some 
evidence that the new top men in the 
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Farmland costs them about $35 an acre, payable within 35 years. The government 
throws in a tractor plow-job before it turns the land over to the settler. 


4 Reclaimed land will bring in $15-million in wheat and cotton this year, besides pro- 
viding a living for the 24,000 families that fied to Pakistan from India. 


Crop from the Desert 


Pakistan came into being five years 
ago when Britain’s Indian Empire 
faded away. At that time the ‘Thal 
basin in the northern province of Pun- 
jab was a barren desert, almost unin- 
habited. ‘Today, 2-million acres have 
been reclaimed, and where once there 
was only sand there is enough farmland 
to support 24,000 families. 

The program hasn’t had much pub- 
licity, but it’s important ,to the U.S. 
—because Pakistan, as one of the lead- 
ers of the Moslem world, might well 
be the key to whether that world turns 
toward the West or the East. As the 
development program advances and the 
people prosper, the odds that Pakistan 
will remain with the West go up. 
¢ Six-Year Plan—In 1948, just a year 
after it became a nation, Pakistan set 
up a development board (now called 
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Planning Commission) to unify the de- 
velopment of agriculture and industry. 
‘To date, that body has approved proj- 
ects to the tune of about $338-million. 
In 1950 a National Plan to run six years 
and to cost $780-million was put into 
motion. 

Most of the money comes from the 
revenues of the central government and 
the provinces. Not much emphasis is 
placed on foreign aid, since Pakistan 
has had only limited help from outside. 
Last year total foreign aid was $26-mil- 
lion, with Canada and the U.S. each 
putting in $10-million. In addition, 
Pakistan got a World Bank loan of 
$27.2-million. 
¢ Top Priority—The six-year plan cov- 
ers all fields, including industry, but for 
the present at least, irrigation and agri- 
culture get first consideration. One of 





Here’s New 


Buy Appeal 


MX Sy 





product bags, envelopes 
candy wrappers 
food insert labels 


recipe inserts 


Here is a special opaque glassine pa- 
per of unusual whiteness. It resists 
grease and stains, and protects against 
harmful light rays. Its white, mirror- 
smooth finish makes an excellent back- 
ground for color printing. Wrappers, 
insert labels, product bags and envel- 
opes take on new buy appeal when 
printed on rich, white, grease-resistant 
Snowdrift. 

Snowdrift is ideal for insert labels or 
recipes in pre-packaged meats, mixes 
and baked goods. Candy makers use it 
for protection as well as beauty. If you 
need a product wrap or label to attract 
the buyer's eye,to stay bright and clear 
when in contact with oily substances, 
then investigate economical Snowdrift. 


Write for Free Test Samples 


of) 
It lh ARNEVEV SAVY 


RHINELANDER 


PAPER COMPANY 


RHIMNMELAMDER, WISCONSIG 
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BINS, HOPP 


to move materials 


WITHOUT 


Patented 
Peterson 
Vibrolator ® 


Pakistan settlers in the newly reclaimed Thal basin get money, seeds, livestock, and 
other necessities. ‘They can pay for these over a period of 10 years. 


To solve the problem of moving stubborn 
materials out of bins or hoppers smoothly 
and WITHOUT NOISE — install VIBRO- 
LATORS! Always start instantly, no 
maintenance, no lubrication, will not jam. 


Pneumatically driven, a size for all needs. 


Write for literature 


ARTIN ENGINEERING company 


(Advertisement) 


Camel or bullock usually will do the next plowings, although the settler can rent a 
tractor from the Thal Development Authority for about $2 a day. 


Pakistan Gets Wheat 


British Industries Fair 
Profitable to Small Store 


“Even a small department store can profit 
by sending a representative to the British 
Industries Fair,” says Gail G. Grant, Pres- 
ident of the Gail G. Grant Co., Gaines- 
ville, Ohio, and Chairman of Smaller 
Stores Division, N.R.D.G.A. “The prod- 
ucts of the best manufacturers are on dis- 
play at trade fairs like the British Indus- 
tries Fair. | found many items of real 
consumer appeal.” 


For full information about the British 
Industries Fair, business men are invited 
to write or telephone their nearest British BACK OF IT is the Jinnah Barrage (dam) and the 1,200-mi. network of canals, which 


Consulate —in New York call LOngacre , J ; ; 
§-2070. are transforming an arid desert into a land of plenty. 
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Only 


2 LURIA 

| ENGINEERING 
offers 

the economies of 


| STANDARDIZED 
BUILDINGS 


| all the flexibility of 
CUSTOM-BUILT UNITS 















Here is a 
LURIA STANDARDIZED 
BUILDING 


used in the manufacture of chemicals 



















The same basic 
LURIA STANDARDIZED 
BUILDING 


— applied to another commercial use 










Put HIGH SPEED and LOW COST 


into your expansion program. Contact LURI A 

your LURIA representative TODAY 

Yes, you can build now . . . with speed, economy and % i E EB i 

permanence! For SPEED . . . Luria's inventory of com- COMPAN Y¥ 

pletely fabricated structural parts shortens the time of 

delivery. For ECONOMY .. . Luria buildings provide 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 36, N.Y. 


substantial initial savings and maintenance savings. For 
PERMANENCE .. . Luria materials and construction 










surpass the most stringent building code requirements. Leading American Industries Occupying 
And the famed FLEXIBILITY of Luria Standardized Luria Standardized Buildings: 
Buildings makes possible practically any arrangement AGRICULTURE + UTILITIES +» WAREHOUSING 






and architectural treatment . . . without sacrificing the ARMAMENT + MACHINERY + COMMUNICATIONS 
economies of standardization. CHEMICAL + FABRICATION + TRANSPORTATION 
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Complete alr conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any paper 
label job, Let ws demonstrate, Write for quotation today. 
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the biggest of these irrigation-agricul- 
ture projects is the $150-million Thal 
reclamation and development program 
that is being carried out by the provin- 
cial government of Punjab, with finan- 
cial help from the central government 
and some foreign aid. 

Actually, the attempt to reclaim this 
arid area predates the six-year plan. 
It antedates even the birth’ of Pakis- 
tan. A start was made in 1942 with the 
completion of the Kalabagh Headworks 
on the Indus river. This dam, which 
has been renamed the Jinnah Barrage 
in honor of the founder of Pakistan, 
forms the hub of Thal’s present and 
future irrigation system. 
¢ Program Speed-Up—But the barrage 
wasn't much help without canals to 
carry the water “ei it could be put 
to use. Since little money was forth- 
coming, the land remained arid. After 
the partition, however, Punjab had to 
open up more land for settlement. 

The chief reason was the influx of 
Moslem  immigrants—5.5-million — of 
them—from Hindu India. This migra- 
tion, most of which took place in the 
first few months after partition, sud- 
denly upped the population by 15%, 
even though there was a simultaneous 
emigration of Sikhs from the Punjab. 

To reclaim land for these homeless 
migrants, work on the canals was 
speeded up. This was handled pretty 
much on a day-to-day basis until 1949, 
when the Thal Development Authority 
(TDA) was organized. TDA laid out a 
three-pronged plan to end in 1955. The 
plan calls for irrigation, road construc- 
tion, and colonization. 
¢ On Schedule—The first part of this 
program—irrigation—calls for 1,860 mi. 
of canals. Almost two-thirds of this 
mileage has been completed, and it has 
opened up close to 2-million acres of 
land for cultivation. This land will 
bring in $15-million this year from its 
wheat and cotton crops. That’s not 
much by U.S. standards, but pretty 
good for an area that was all sand five 
vears ago. By 1955 TDA hopes to have 
reclaimed 9-million acres of formerly 
useless land. Road construction—600 
mi. are to be completed by 1955—is just 
about keeping pace with irrigation. 

Most of this work has been financed 
with domestic capital, but there’s been 
a good amount of foreign assistance as 
well. Over the years, the World Bank 
financed the purchase of tractors with 
a $3-million loan, Canada built a 
$5-million cement plant, the Common- 
wealth Assistance Program (Colombo 
Plan) chipped in with $8-million, New 
Zealand sent sheep and dairy equip- 
ment, and Australia furnished _ live- 
stock. 
¢ Colonizing the Desert—Irrigation 
and reclaimed land are fine, but to 
make them produce you need settlers. 
Getting them isn’t too tough a job 


now that the development | es is a 
going project, but it was no easy task 
in the days just after partition: Most 
of the land was still uneven and sandy, 
there was no vegetation, no roads, no 
shelter for man or beast. 

A lot of people—even ex-soldiers who 
had fought in the African desert— 
couldn’t see fighting the uncertain con- 
ditions of the desert of Thal. But 
there were a lot of migrants from In- 
dia with no place else to go 

From the beginning, the Punjab gov- 
ermment—at first directly ind now 
through ‘TDA—has handled every phase 
of settlement. First it picks the colon- 
ists, with refugees and veterans getting 
first choice: Then the colonists are 
transported to TDA field _ stations, 
where they are met by officials who 
conduct them to the village to which 
they are assigned. There they are given 
money, plows, seeds, livestock, and 
other necessities for which they must 
pay a nominal fee within 10 years 

They also get houses, for which they 
must pay $300 within 35 years. ‘These 
houses consist of two rooms, a kitchen, 
a bathroom, a cattle shed, and a small 
lawn. About 4,000 of them, plus a 
suficient number of hospitals and 
schools, have already been built 

Each settler is allowed 15 acres of 
farmland; the price is about $35 per 
acre, payable in 35 years. ‘The first 
plowing is done free of charge by TDA 
tractor. The land is given over to the 
settler, who normally uses camel or 
bullock plows, though tractors can be 
rented from ‘TDA for $2 a dai 

In all, 24,000 families have been set- 
tled in the area. Nearly half of them 
arrived last vear when close to $5-mil- 
lion was spent on this phase of ‘TDA’s 
work alone. 
¢ Industry Ranks Second—Along with 
its agriculture project, Punjab is carry- 
ing on an industrialization 
Two cotton textile mills, a sugar cane 
factory, and a cement factory already 
are in the works. ‘These, and other 
planned projects, wil! cost about $20 
million. But industrialization is defi- 
nitely secondary at the present time. 
For quite a time to come, farming and 
relative prosperity for the peasant will 
be pushed. 

e Threat to Communism—Punjab’s ac- 
complishments in that field to date 
forced a noted Communist author at 
Lahore to admit not long ago that “if 
such projects continue and give the 
peasant the prosperity that Thal has 
given them, we have no chance as a 
political organization.” That day hasn’t 
come yet: Just last week a dozen people 
were killed, 100 injured in a Com- 
munist riot in Karachi, Pakistan’s cap- 
ital. But there’s no doubt that pros- 
perous farmers are a block to commu- 
nism in Asia, and the Thal project is a 
long step toward farm prosperity. 
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Another example 
of 


efficient power 


at lower cost 


Background for a ¢20,000-a-year saving 


AVING $20,000 a year in fueling 1,710 horse- 

power is something to shout about in anybody’s 
power plant ! And that’s what they're doing these days 
at the Ellwood City Forge Company, Ellwood City, 
Pennsylvania. 

It’s really a simple story. Back in 1945, Cooper- 
Bessemer came up with the Gas-Diesel development 
—diesels that burn mostly gas instead of oil. This not 
only permitted savings in fuel cost, but the new en- 
gines offered unmatched efficiencies. They still do! 
And that goes for virtually any kind of power you 
want to compare. 

So, to meet increased power needs, Ellwood City 
Forge installed a Cooper-Bessemer Gas-Diesel in 
1949. It came through with such economy that an 
older Cooper-Bessemer diesel was then converted 
to Gas-Diesel operation. And now a third Cooper- 
Bessemer Gas-Diesel, shown above, has been recently 
added. All told, these modern Gas-Diesels are saving 
the company $20,000 a year in fuel cost alone! 


This is one of many Cooper-Bessemer develop- 
ments that are cutting costs in a// kinds of heavy duty 
power service .. . everywhere. So if you have a stake 
in power, be sure to find out about the new things 
being done by one of America’s oldest engine build- 
ers. The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, and Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


EE 
COOPER-BESSEMER 
TE 


New York * Chicago * Washington * Sen Francisco * Leos Angeles © 

San Diego * Houston * Dolias * Odessa * Pampa * Greggten * 

Seattle « Tulsa * St. Lovis * Gloucester * New Orleans © Shreveport 
Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Lid., Halifax, N, $. 


DIESELS « GAS ENGINES +» GAS-DIESELS « ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS « HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 
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“INCREDIBLE” OR NOT, Martin Durkin is greeted by Taft at hearing pitting... 


Durkin vs. the Inquisitors 


The Senate Labor Committee asked him a lot of ques- 
tions. But afterwards, it took members only a few minutes to 
approve him as Secretary of Labor. 


Room 324 of the Senate Office Bldg. 
was jammed. Union leader Martin Dur- 
kin—President Eisenhower's — surprise 
choice for Secretary of Labor—was 
scheduled for a hearing before the Sen 
ate Labor Committee. The word had 
gone around that there might be fire 
works. After all, Sen. Robert A. ‘Taft 
had termed the Durkin appointment 
“incredible” on at least two occasions. 

ut  excitement-seckers were dis- 
ippointed; the fireworks didn’t pop off. 
The hearing was quict, ended with 
recommendation of Dur 
kin’s confirmation. It was important, 
nevertheless: It was another indication 
of the moderate approach being taken 
by the new Administration and the 
new Congress on labor matters. 
¢ No Doubts—Durkin sat at a long, 
narrow table, flanked by Sen. H. Alex 
ander Smith, the committce chairman, 
and ‘Taft. His answers to the obvious 
questions amplified his views on the 
job ahead of him (BW —Dec.20'52, 
pl18). They seemed to satisfy ‘Taft 
the man who will probably have the 
most to say about new labor legislation. 

Meanwhile, the committee's avoid- 


Libbalbibbnous 
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ance of really embarrassing questions— 
what Durkin would do, for instance, 
about Walsh-Healey minimum-wage 
orders—gave new evidence of the friend- 
lier climate toward labor. 

At the outset, Smith warmly wel- 
comed Durkin before the committee. 
Ile added that he hoped the group 
could continue meeting with Durkin 
frequently after his confirmation. 
¢ New Approach—Smith said he “un- 
derstands” that Durkin intends ‘“‘a new 
approach” to labor-management prob- 
lems—objectivity where partisanship has 
existed before. Yes, Durkin answered; 
in trying to develop sound labor rela 
tions, he would not be “the proponent 
of one side or the other.” 

Although he was president of AFT’s 
plumbers’ union until a few days ago, 
Durkin said he will not be “a repre- 
sentative of a labor organization—but 
of the wage-carners of the U.S., keep- 
ing in mind that I must serve all wage- 
carncrs, including employers and em- 
plovers’ associations.” 

Taft dug a little deeper into that 
attitude. But he brought out nothing 
more than the fact that Durkin has 


1 


icant 


ym the union 
1943. He’s 
Durkin 


has no 


taken a leave of absence f: 
presidency he has held 
still a member of the union, 
said, but no more than that; he 
authority, and gets no sala 
tion for expenses, or 
any type”’ during his lea 
¢ Communists?—Taft ha 
terest: Has Durkin’s un 
any troubles with Communists? 
Durkin answered. A problem came up 
in one local when a left-winger won an 
ofice. The membership took care of 
the situation quickly and directly; it 
kicked him out of office 

Then, inevitably, the questioning got 
down to ‘Taft-Hartley provi 
e What to Do?—Th« 
worked right in the 
dustry, Durkin said. ‘Taft 
amendments should be 
right this situation 

Sen. Matthew M. N« West Vir 
ginia Democrat, tried to pin Durkin 
down on whether he favors “repeal” or 
“amendments” when ‘T-I] comes up 
soon. John L. Lewis, important in 
West Virginia politics, utspokenh 
tor outright repeal. 

Neely wanted to kne if he was 
right in assuming that Durkin, a Demo 
crat who supported Adlai Stevenson for 
the Presidency, supported the Demo 
cratic platform = declaration “We 
strongly advocate the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley act.” Durkin 
“as an official of an AFL organization 
... I followed the policy of AFL” as 
outlined by convention — resolutions 
These resolutions called for support for 
Stevenson, and for ‘T-H_ repeal 
¢ Personal ‘Thinking—N 
further, asking Durkin for h 
attitude” prior to his nomination 

Durkin said he was in f of repeal, 
the position “stated and acted on by 
AFL.” And his attitude 
for amendment,” he an 
cause I believe that it i 
approach at this time.” 

Sen. George Aiken, lil 
lican from Vermont 
lift. Said Aiken: “At th 
favored repeal, you wer 
difficulties which had bee 
in efforts to correct deficie 
law through amendment, weren't 
Durkin said he was; that was why he 
had thought the law should be 
pealed, and a new one ad 

After the questioning, it took the 
committce just a minut¢ ) m pri 
vate session to recommend Durkin’s 
confirmation. 

e Durkin Aide—The committ 
take time to act on Llovd M 
burn, California labor 
named Under-Secretary of Labor 
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Consolidated enters the high-vacuum field 


new eastern subsidiary will continue a tradition of 
service to science and industry by research in high- 
vacuum technology and by supplying instruments 
that create, measure, and use Aigh-vacuum in 
laboratory or factory. 


ACQUISITION of the vacuum equipment department 
of Eastman Kodak’s Distillation Products Indus- 
tries, Rochester, is a planned step in Consolidated 
Engineering’s long range development program. 
Renamed Consolidated Vacuum Corporation, the 


A new line of equipment now carries Consolidated LEAK DETECTOR 


the CONSOLIDATED name. Pictured here 
is a high-vacuum metallizing unit, one 
of many industrial processes based on 
high-vacuum technology. Consolidated 
high-vacuum equipment is now avail- 
able to serve in other fields; electronics 
manufacture, chemical processing and 
metallurgy, to name only a few. 


New fields of exploration become ace 
cessible when Consolidated's analytical 
and recording instruments are used. 
Various types of CEC Mass Spectrom. 
eters serve scientific laboratories all 
over the world, The sensitive Leak De- 
tector, pictured below, has scores of 
industrial applications, 


Consolidated Engineering 


CORPORATION 
300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 15, California 


analytical 
instruments 


Sales and Service through €E€ INSTRUMENTS, INC., a subsidiary with offices in: for scence 


Pasadena, New York, Chicago, Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Dayton, Dallas. UiUMINUIIA? 





MERCHANDISING 
PRIMER 


Just Published! 


Now, an up-to-the-minute book, using fast, clear- 

reading, pletorial-primer treatment to give you the 
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THE 
FIVE GREAT 
RULES OF SELLING 


Gives the proven do's and gen’ t's of profitable 
selling. it lists the qu » wed to sell 4 
fully and anette yee how ~ ‘Guvales them A valuable 
how -to-do-l aah ut hm | the need for a sales 
handbook thé real you HOw to se By 
Perey H Whiting 26 ~ $3.50 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
SPEAKING 


Just Published—3rd Edition! 


Tells how to plan, prepare, and deliver any kind of 
pucsnece talk or epesen Written in the language of 
Inisin sod about actual business problems, with 
practic al «ti thon n how to de elop ability, per 
tanh ven anil ‘ nfldence (ioe directly to 
Devt “eh principle tf business and oe sional 
peaking analyzing xplain 
thy llustrating, and apply 
ne By W. P. Sandford, 
Professor of Speech, Saint 
Louis Univ., Director, Sand- 
ford Sales Training Service, 
and W. H. Yeager, Professor 
of Speech, Ohio State Univ. 
ind Bait. $22 pages, $4.50 


THE 
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CLEAR WRITING 
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By Robert Gunning. 289 pages, $3.50 
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burn, a Republican, is also a union 1933 and 194l—in November, 1951. 
member, retaining a card in AFL's His appointment puts men with AFL 
lathers’ union. building-trades backgrounds in the two 

Mashburn, 55, has been secretary- top Labor Dept. posts. Walter Reuther 
treasurer of the Los Angeles Building had asked that Eisenhower give the 
Trades Council and of the Southern second appointment to someone from 
California District Council of Lathers. CIO. Ejisenhower said he was leaving 
He took the state government job appointments largely to Durkin. CIO 
—which is very similar to one held by later announced it was “not interested 
Martin Durkin in Illinois between in patronage.” 


" What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total Cost 
of Living Food Clothing Rent 
Old New Old wow Old ~_ Cid aed 
December, 1941 ... 110.5 113.1 114.8 108.2 
December, 1942 ... 1204 132.7 _ 125.9 108.0 
December, 1943 ... 1244 137.1 134.6 108.1 
December, 1944 ... 127.0 137.4 142.8 108.3 
» 0948 wee 129.9 141.4 149.4 106.3 
1946 oom 153.3 185.9 176.5 108.8 
, 1947... 167.0 206.9 191.2 115.4 
a 1948... 171.4 205.0 200.4 t 119.5 
December, 1949... 1675 ¥ 1973 ¥ 185.8 1222 ¥ 


January, 1 Le 166.9 168.2 1960 196.0 185.0 185,0. 122.6 129.4 
1950 ... 178.4 178.8 218.4 216.3 196.4 195-5 125.8 132.9 

, 1951 sesee 181.6 181.5 280.6 221.9 199.7 198.5 126.0 133.2 

, 19951 ... 190.0 189.1 233.9 232.2 209.1 206.8 131.8 139.2 


January, 1952 .... 190.2 189.1 234.6 232.4 206.7 204.6 132.2 139.7 
February ......-+- 188.3 187.9 229.3 227.5 206.1 204.3 132.8 140.2 
March ...62.60066 188.4 188.0 229.2 227.6 205.6 203.5 132.9 140.5 
Apel .....25.600¢ 189.6 188.7 232.3 230.0 205.0 202.7 133.2 140.8 
May — 
June 














evcsvesseses 190.4 189.0 2346 230.8 204.4 202.3 133.7 141.3 
covceceesves 191.1 189.6 2868 231 § 204.0 202.0 134.0 141.6 

DAY conc cceseecee 192.4 190.8 299.9 234.9 203.3 201.4 134.3 141.9 
Auguét ...6.+62++ 192.3 191.1 2364 235.5 202.7 201.1 134.7 142.3 
sevceee 1914 190.8 284% 233.2 203.6 202.3 134.7 142.4 

pesesssee@ 191.5 190.9 234.1 232.4 203.2 202.1 135.3 143.0 

eseceve 1916 191.1 283.7 232.3 202.7 201.3 136.2 143.9 


Dec., 1952 191.0 190.7 230.9 229.9 202.5 201 


"BLS has revised its formula for computing the cost-of-living index (BW-Mar. 10, ‘51, p12). 
Since the old index is still widely used in icbor-manogement bargaining, BLS will continue 
Issuing both gets of figures at least through 1952. 

Data: U. S$. Bureau of Labor Siotistics. 


New Prop for the Escalator 


Users of Bureau of Labor Statistics’ be the bureau’s “interim adjusted” 
monthly cost-of-living figures got their index (the “new” index in the table 
final “old” index last weekend. BLS above), updated monthly by the per 
reported costs for mid-December had centage of rise or fall of costs surveyed 
dropped 0.6-point to 191.0% of average by BLS for its revised index. The 
costs in 1935-39. starting point for the splicing will be 
¢ Continuing—At the same time, BLS BLS’ interim-adjusted index of 190.7 
announced that while it will drop the for mid-December. 

“old” index (table, above), it will issue | ¢ Convertible—BLS says the percent- 
“wo sets of figures at least through 1953. age change in living costs, measured by 

¢ One will be its much-publicized — its new market basket, will be the sam« 
revised index figured on 1947-49 base, between any two dates on either the 
and using many new cost items, re- revised index’s 1947-49 base or the 
vised weights, and new sampling points. interim index’s 1935-39 base. It sug- 
This new index will be much lower; — gests that those with escalators using 
BLS says it will start at about 114. the interim-adjusted index may go on 

e The other will be BLS’ new making c-of-] adjustments in pay with 
market basket for cost items “spliced” a minimum of inconvenience by using 
to 1935-39 base costs. This figure will BLS’ new 1935-39-based figur 
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IN THE OLD DAYS before the 


Linotype, the compositor’s 
basic skill was handsetting of type. Despite introduction of ma- 


chines, the old craft pride has remained, and with it the solidarity 
of the union. Handsetting remains as a composing room skill. 


ITU: Tradition and Skill Make Strength 


This is the fifth in a series of appraisals of 
major American unions. 

In Congress they're starting to talk 
about ‘Taft-Hartley again. And in In- 
dianapolis, in a graystone mansion that’s 
reminiscent of a fortress, the chiefs of 
the AFL International ‘l'ypographical 
Union are watching and waiting. 

To Woodruff Randolph, ITU presi- 
dent, and his union, the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947 is a 
nemesis. Tor ‘Taft-Hartley has out 
lawed or sharply restricted a long list 
of ITU operating traditions, and ITU 
is, if anything, a tradition-directed la 
bor union. 

e Self-Reliant—ITU and John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers are the two 
major American unions that have 
chosen to exist beyond the pale of the 
T-H act. ITU officers have neither filed 
non-Communist oaths nor does the 


TOP MAN in ITU since 1944 is smart, 
tough, devoted Woodruff Randolph. 
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union report on its finances to the gov- 
emment. This means, of course, that 
the union has no access to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for bar- 
gaining clections and certifications. 
But that’s fine with Randolph. He 
feels that the only respectable way to 
get recognition is by being strong 
enough to organize and bargain for it. 
The union made little use of the board 
during the Wagner act era anyway. 
ITU has never had a Communist 
problem. Under its constitution, [TU 
officers must take a non-Communist 
oath, and since ITU's 94th convention 
last vear, all members must take one. 
There’s never been much trouble 
with corruption, either. ‘The union pre- 
pares detailed financial statements for 
its members periodically, and auditing 
occurs frequently. 
As Randolph sees it, “We are in full 


fh ) Bh eae Wim) Bat 


J 


compliance with ‘Taft-Hartley—we sim 
ply haven't seen fit to use its 
advantages.” 


|. The Record 


ITU is probably the 
of a strong craft 
strength from the skill of it 
the importance of their craft, and if 
age and traditional practices. ‘The 
passed its 100th birthday last year 
ing it the oldest 
America. ‘To the compositor hi 
is a rcligion—local shop units ar 
“chapels.” 

In contrast 
mass production 
strength stems from sheer number 
rather than skill, [TU has grown up 
relatively free of assistance 
friendly governments and 
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classic example 


union deriving its 
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union 
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national union in 


union 


called 


to major unio 
industri 


from 
pecial legi 


HEADQUARTERS is this stone mansion in Indianapolis. It houses general functions of 
the international, but locals have considerable control over their own destiny. 
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FLEXIBILITY saved ITU when the Linotype was introduced in its complexity and began negotiating for their members to run it 


1890. At first the machine was feared, but union leaders realized Compositor can still perform all composing room though. 
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short of the traditional closed shop. 

ITU security is further bolstered by 
the union attitude that cach printer has 
a property right in his own job. Under 
union rules, a regular job holder may 
take time off and pick an 'T'U member 
as a substitute to serve in his place. 
Under the priority rule, when a regular 
job is vacant, the substitute with the 
most service is entitled to the job. 
This gives [TU members preferential 
status. But it hasn’t been held illegal 
under T-H, since a substitute already 
has a certain prior claim to a job. 


Ill. Union Self-Government 


One major point that has not been 
settled in the courts is the union’s in- 
sistence that its rules, called “laws,” 
are not bargainable—with a few excep- 
tions. 

The laws include [TU’s constitution, 
bylaws, and general laws. ‘These are 
what an ITU man knows best as the 
union’s traditions. ‘The constitution 
and bylaws establish the internal struc- 
ture and operations of the union. But 
the general laws set forth minimum 
demands that every local cither must 
or “must endeavor” to include in its 
contracts. 

E:mployers have balked at the union’s 
position on these laws on the grounds 
that it constitutes a refusal “to bargain 
in good faith.” ITU insists that as 
long as the negotiators really intend 
to reach an agreement when they sit 
down at the bargaining table, there 
can’t be any question of “good faith.” 

ITU won't let its locals go into 
arbitration over sections of its law. 
They can’t be touched by anybody out- 
side the union itself, it holds. In gen- 
cral, it takes a dim view of arbitration 
as anything more than a_ last-resort 
method of interpreting contract pro- 
visions. 
¢ Revising Laws—Actually, though, 
nothing in the union’s laws is im- 
mutable, and everything is ultimately 
in the hands of the rank and file to 
change. Bylaws and general laws may 
be amended by delegates to the annual 
convention, but the constitution can 
only be changed by a majority of the 
members polled through a referendum. 

What’s more, any of ITU's 800 
locals can initiate a change in any of 
the laws by getting the endorsement of 
150 other locals. ‘Then the proposition 
must be referred to the membership. 
This system of referendum and govern- 
ment by convention has been called a 
kind of ideal combination of pure and 
representative democracy. And it is 
more than just a paper system. It works 
constantly—sometimes even to the 
chagrin of the administration. 
¢ Internal Politics—Theoretically, any- 
body can get clected to an international 
office by getting 50 local endorsements 
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and being chosen in the annual referen- 
dum election for officers. But in prac- 
tice this svstem has given way to one 
that’s probably unique in the labor 
movement. Officers are now clected as 
members of one of two internal 
political parties in the union, the Pro- 
gressives or the Independents. Ran- 
dolph and his officers are Progs. 

This system grew up out of a sceret 
organization of officers of the admin- 
istration in power at the beginning of 
the century, called the Wahnetas. ‘This 
group became the Independent Party. 
Originally, the Whanetas were formed 
to maintain control over vacant jobs 
and extra work for their friends. Later 
the Independents were associated with 
the idea of conciliation, arbitration, and, 
us Randolph puts it, “being good to 
the boss so he'll be good to them.” 
The Progressives have been the more 
militant party, but now it is generally 
conceded that the principal difference 
between the parties is that one is in 
and the other is out. 

‘There is practically no patronage to 
dispense, only a couple of dozen ap- 
pointed jebs. The president, the best- 
paid officer, gets $250 a week. A little 
power and prestige and a genuine at- 
tachment to the union and its ideals 
seem to be the chief motives for run- 
ning for office. The headaches are 
plentiful, and they are likely to in- 
crease. 


IV. Future Challenge 


One of the most difficult future 
problems will probably be created by 
technological advances. When the 
Linotype was introduced in 1890, it 
was figured to mean the end of type- 
setting as a skilled craft. But the ma- 
chine was complicated, required a 
skilled operator. and constant attention. 
ITU officials were quick to realize this. 

They immediately began bargaining 
for Linotype jobs for their members. 
And today the typical journeyman com- 
positor can operate a Linotype, feed 
and maintain it as well as perform all 
the rest of the operations in a com- 
posing room. The net result of ITU's 
flexibility at that time is much more 
printing and many more jobs for its 
members. 
¢ Technology Problem—But adapting 
to recent developments in the tech- 
nology of the industry may not be that 
casy. One of those is the teletypesetter 
which uses perforated paper tape pre- 
pared somewhere outside the shop to 
operate a paper's Linotypes. The news 
wire services have begun to use this» 
system to supply many of their sub- 
scribers. And small town papers es- 
pecially have been using this tape un- 
altered to print a good share of their 
columns. 

Ihe setup is already hurting ITU; 
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Forest Fibres aid sanitation 


N washrooms all over America . . . in 
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public buildings . . . towels made of 
MOSINEE forest fibres are helping mil 
lions of busy Americans keep healthfully 
clean. Special MOSINEE treatment of 
fibres makes these towels highly absorb 
ent, unusually strong when wet, and 
pleasingly soft to the skin . . . to assure 
efficient, economical, satisfying towel 
service. 
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the mills of Mosinee produce specially 
treated fibres for many industries 
fibres that perform specific functions in 
many products that contribute to modern 
industry and better living. 

Frequently manufacturers find that 
MOSINEE forest fibres provide profit 
able answers to critical product problems. 
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* Smart, modern appearance, Fits any 
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lation. And unlike most other old-time 
craft organizations, it has preserved a 
high degree of internal democracy. ITU 
calls itself the most democratic union 
in the nation, and most outside observ- 
ers—including its newspaper and com- 
mercial printing employers—readily 
agree. 

In terms of benefits to its members, 
it has been in the top ranks for years. 
Its 100,000 journeyman compositors, 
machine maintenance men, and news- 
paper mailers averaged $5,000 apiece 
last year working 374 hours a week or 
less. ITU has been paying death bene- 
fits to members’ families since 1891. 
Its Union Printers Home, a_ hospital 
and sanitarium at Colorado Springs, 
opened a year later. The union has been 
paying pensions since 1908; payments 
currently are $20 a week. 
¢ ITU’s Approach—All this, the union 
feels, it has gained through militant 
collective bargaining backed up by the 
threat of strikes. It views this approach 
as the only proper one for a craft union. 
And it regards with indignation any 
attempts to interfere with its way of 
life. Since the Taft-Hartley act was 
passed, the union figures it has spent 
$20-million in strike benefits, legal fees, 
and other outlays to battle against it. 

The compositors are almost univer- 
sally regarded as “a bunch of snobs.” 
This attitude is clearly connected with 
the benefits and high standards of com- 
petence of members and the union’s 
belief that its traditions must be in- 
violate. The typical journeyman 
printer must complete a_ six-vear ap- 
prentice program that includes a con- 
siderable amount of —book-learning 
about labor, the union, and its heri- 
tage. Membership has increased grad- 
ually, allowing plenty of time for ITU 
principles to filter down to apprentices 
and new journeymen. 


Taft-Hartley Impact 


President Randolph maintains that 
the “gang of lawvers” that run the 
two major employers’ associations—the 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn. 
and the Printing Sciemter of America, 
which represents commercial shops—are 
out to get his union. 

His Fistrust of lawvers—a typical view 
in old-time union circles—stems from 
an almost inherent union fear and 
hatred of injunctions. He makes it 
- clear, however, that he doesn’t 
think even a majority of the individual 
newspapers and job shops that employ 
his members are after ITU. Most em- 

lovers, in fact, have the highest regard 
bot the union and have been getting 
along with it for years. Many feel they 
have been caught in the middle of the 
Taft-Hartley controversy, and wherever 
possible they have sought to sidestep it, 
complying with the letter of the law 


and retaining what they can of their 
traditional working arrangements with 
the union. 

¢ Closed-Shop Battle—Basic to the 
union’s whole relationship with the 
industry has been the closed shop. Im- 
mediately after this form of union se- 
curity was abolished by ‘aft-Hartley 
in 1947, ITU announced that it would 
abandon written contracts and issue 
conditions of employment instead. 
Later it agreed to contracts provided 
that they contained 60-day cancellation 
clauses. Chicago publishers refused to 
go along with this, claiming that the 
union was asking them to violate the 
law by accepting closed-shop clauses. 
The two-year strike that followed in 
Chicago (BW —Sep.24'49,p110) was, 
according to the union, fought solely 
over wages. But it is generally con- 
ceded that Taft-Hartlev prohibition of 
fhe closed shop and other traditional 
practices was back of it. 

Randolph points out that the act 
doesn’t even outlaw the closed shop as 
such, that it merely prohibits discrim 
ination against hiring of nonunion men. 
He defies anvone to cite him a case 
where a nonunion compositor actually 
was discriminated against. Competence 
is still a requirement for employing a 
man anywhere, and Randolph feels that 
ITU-trained men are without peers in 
the industry. Emplovers seem to agree, 
because a look at the inted ads 
in most areas will show a preference for 
union printers. This may smack of il 
legality, but unless a nonunion man is 
actually turned down for not being able 
to get into ITU, no laws are violated. 
The union believes that one of the 
evils of the T-H obstacles to the closed 
shop is that it allows the emplover to 
help decide who will be an ITU mem 
ber, since under the lawful union shop, 
the union must take anvone emplovers 
hire. Under this system, Randolph an- 
grily observes, strikebreakers could be 
forced on the union as members, thus 
weakening the union’s solidarity and 
traditions. 

e Licked—Manvy emplovers are still will 
ing to allow ITU members to serve as 
foremen, but the union concedes that 
it has been beaten by Taft-Hartlev pro- 
hibitions on the question of striking 
to organize foremen. The only other 
issue on which ITU admits a clear de 
feat is that of its demand for 60-day 
cancellation clauses in contracts. The 
court decision that permanently enjoins 
the union from this practice is called 
“thought control” by president Ran- 
dolph. 

¢ Security—The contract 
the long Chicago strike prov 
“the maximum union security allowable 
under the Taft-Hartley act.’’ This has 
pretty much been the pattern in other 
ITU contracts since then, and in effect 
it has resulted in something just slightly 
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Hon. Francis Taptich Examines 
an Olympic Brief Case 


Give an 


BUSINESS CASE 
the 30 Day Test 


Sermeie business cases are made of 
TOLEX, the ageless vinyl! plastic that 
stays new-looking for years. Business 
executives and salesmen of some of 
America’s largest corporations are 
enthusiastic about the durability and 
appearance of these handsome yet 
inexpensive brief-cases. One sales 
manager says “I’m plenty rough on 
brief cases and Olympic can really 
take it.” 

Olympic invites you to test one of 
these cases—a 16" or 19” brief case 
in alligator grain (as illustrated) or a 
16” under-arm “zipper” case. Send 
the coupon to us with your company 
letterhead indicating your choice. 
Then let us have your verdict at the 
end of 30 days. 


OLYMPIC LUGGAGE CORPORATION 
Kane, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen 
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potentially, it is a handy strike-break- 
ing system. There are still a lot of bugs 
however. It isn’t so fast as the old 
methods, and there are some questions 
about its economy. Moreover, it still re- 
quires someone to feed tape into the 
Linotypes, make up pages and perform 
other jobs. As a result, few jobs have 
been lost yet, since many papers have 
turned operation of the system over 
to ITU members. 

But many have adopted the policy 
of replacing retiring printers with lower 
aid, unskilled men and women. ITU 
- already lost some locals as a result. 
Other new systems, such as the Foto- 
sctter and the Photon (BW—Jan.17’53, 
p58), also present a problem in that 
they don’t use type. 
¢ Separation Snag—Commenting on 
these developments, one ITU official 
remarked, a little remorsefully, “In 
many ways it may prove unfortunate 
that we gave up the other crafts in the 
industry.” He was referring to the fact 
that until the 1890s, ITU was an in- 
dustrial union, or at least a combina- 
tion of all the skills of the printing 
trade. But between 1890 and 1910 it 
set free and helped establish as sepa- 
rate unions the pressmen, photo-en- 
gravers, stercotypers and clectrotypers, 
and bookbinders. 

When ITU stripped itself down to 
a single skilled mY it probably put 
itself in better condition to weather 
the long series of bitter strikes it called 
for shorter hours and other benefits. 
But now it would probably be better 
able to absorb new equipment and 
processes if the lines weren't so sharply 
drawn between it and the other crafts. 
An industrial printing union could take 
over any new jobs that came into its 
plants. Something like this may have 
been in the minds of its officials when 
they extended an invitation to join 
them in 1947 to CIO’s Amalgamated 
Lithographers. Nothing has come of 
this gesture thus far. 

The other crafts in the trade are 
joined with ITU in the International 
Allied Printing Trades Assn. ‘The main 
function of this group now is to ad- 
minister and police the use of the 
familiar union label or “bug’’ found on 
much printed matter. Another idea of 
the group was to try to set all con- 
tracts to expire on the same date in an 
cffort to present a united front to em- 
plovers. But that hasn't gone very far 
either. One reason is because some of 
the other unions have negotiated con- 
tracts that provide for no wage boosts 
unless ITU locals win them. 
ee Launching Unions—Some of ITU's 
pride undoubtedly derives from the fact 
that it sired the other unions in the 
trade. It also played a major role in 
establishing the AFL back in 1881. 
And in the 1930s, Charles P. Howard, 
then ITU president, was one of the 


AFL leaders who formed ClO-—though 
his union was never part of the group. 
While ITU itself never entered the 
CIO controversy, it consistently re- 
fused to comply with AIL assessments 
to fight the new group 
e Expanding and Aging—ITU is still 
growing in membership, though it has 
lost about 50 locals in recent years. 
Even the period of the ‘Taft-Hartles 
act has secn it continu¢ to idd mci 
bers steadily. The union doesn’t thank 
T-H for this growth, however—it credits 
it to the increase in volume of the 
industry. 

The oldest national union 
ing in other ways, too. Its 
member is now 49 years old 
members retire, pension costs will rise. 
Apprentices don't enter the trade at 
15 or 16 any more; they are more likely 
about 23 years old toda 

No one expects ITU to fade 
but it will have to be pliable and 
tough-minded in the future as it ever 
was in the past as it faces the prob- 
lems of age and technolog 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





Winter meetings of AFL and CIO ex- 
ecutive boards will be held in the next 
few weceks—AF'L’s Miami 
Beach, CIO’s board in Washington. 
New leaders, George Meany and Wal- 
ter Reuther, will preside. Agendas will 
be much the same: legislation, controls, 
future relations with the Eisenhower 
Administration, and possibly, labor 
unity. 


council mn 


» 
The financial report just issued by 
United Auto Workers (CIO) claims 
UAW had 1,346,140 members at the 
end of 1952—and had collected per 
capita payments on more than |-million 
members for 3] months. 
The union sct its net worth at $13.6- 
million, up from $9.1-million at the 
end of 1951. And it reported a $7.1- 
million strike fund. 

» 
The United Steelworkers, second in size 
in CIO to UAW, recently reported a 
1.1-million membership, and net worth 
of $10.4-miilion, at the end of its fiscal 
year in mid-1952. 


consecutive 


rs 

An easy victory (711 to 19) gives USW 

bargaining rights for 1,000 employees 

of U.S. Steel’s new Fairless Works in 

Morrisville, Pa. USW was unopposed. 
* 


No. 2 man in Textile Workers Un- 
ion of America (CIO) is now Wil- 
liam Pollock of Philadelphia, moved 
up from secretary-treasurer to executive 
vice-president. He succeeds Mariano 
Bishop, who diced _ recently. John 
Chupka takes Pollock’s former job. 
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Open To Close a Sale 7 


Many one-room shops of the past have become industrial 
giants ... and the salesman has a tougher job. He must 
contact many men in each organization. And behind any 
one door may sit an unknown man whose opinion can 
make or break a sale. 

But Business Magazines get past closed doors . . . help 
your salesmen by reaching both the direct and indirect 
buying influences. Because of the speed and economy 
with which Business Paper Advertising can contact and 
condition thousands of prospects for products and serv- 
ices simultaneously . . . we call it “Mechanized Selling.” 

Business Publication Advertising is a selling tool that 
is just as important in selling as modern machinery is 
in production. It doesn’t replace the salesman, but it 
enables him to make more productive use of his valuable 
time and skill. For it makes and maintains contact, 
arouses interest, creates preference and enables the sales- 
man to concentrate on the important job of making 
the sale. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 20-page 
booklet, “‘Mechanizing Your Sales with Business Paper 
Advertising.”’ Also about our sound-slide film, ‘*‘Mecha- 
nized Selling... Blueprint for Profits,’’ which is available 


for showing at sales meetings. 
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SALES DON’T JUST HAPPEN! 


A sale, in the final analysis, is an 
order for your product the result 
of a series of successful operations 
designed to acquaint the prospect 
with your product. 

The first step in any sale is to 
contact all of the men who directly 
or indirectly control or influence the 
purchase of your product 
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PURCHASING 
AGENT 


PLANT SUPT. 


Check over a few of your accounts 

. see how many men are involved 
in the “buying” process that you 
know about. Your figure will prob 
ably check with the surveys which 
show that 3 to 6 or more men have a 
voice in recommending, specifying 
or approving an order—depending 
on the size of the company ize of 
purchase, or other varying circum 
stances, Consistent Busing Maya 
zine Advertising not only shorten 
the route to immediate sales but it 
helps keep customers sold 



































PERSONAL BUSINESS 





BUSINESS WEEK Any man who buys a house ought to look at it from this standpoint: 
The purchase is likely to be the most important investment of his life. 
JANUARY 24, 1953 He’s apt to pay more for the house—and pay on it longer—than for any 
other thing he buys. 
That means a buyer ought to make sure he has the best deal possible 
before handing over any cash. And this applies just as much to the terms of 
the sales contract as it does to the physical state of the house and its price. 


A BUSINESS WEEK ° 


It’s common practice for real estate brokers to ask for a deposit and a 

“binder” agreement when you decide on a particular house. But you're 
SERVICE usually better off if you sign or pay nothing until there’s a formal contract. 
Here’s why: 

In most states, if you change your mind about the house, you don’t get 
your deposit back. Also, the binder could turn out to be a sales contract that 
the seller could enforce. And it’s likely to be a contract without many of the 
provisions that a buyer should insist on for his protection. (Remember, 
real estate brokers are usually the agents of the seller, not the buyer; most 
try to be fair to purchasers, but their bread and butter is commissions on 
sales.) 

If you have to sign a binder, make sure you get a lawyer to go over it 
first. You'll need an attorney later on, anyway—especially to pass on 
questions affecting the title to the property. (Roughly, title is another word 
for ownership; a deed transfers that ownership.) 


A sales contract for a house should agree to convey a good, sound title— 
one that a future buyer will accept, and a mortgagor will lend on. 

There’s almost no property that isn’t subject to some title defect. 
Telephone lines, electric wires, driveways used jointly with neighbors, 
fences off the property lines, street or side line encroachments are all 
common ones. 


Many defects aren’t serious enough to cause any trouble when it comes 
to selling property or borrowing on it. But there are some that can make a 
title unmarketable. 

Before you sign, you’ll want a lawyer to appraise whatever faults there 
are in the title. And you’ll want the defects spelled out in the contract (an 
agreement that simply says the property is sold “subject to covenants and 
restrictions of record, if any” is a booby trap for the purchaser). 


Here are some of the other things you’ll want clear before you sign: 

¢ There ought to be an accurate description of the property, either by a 
lot number, or by metes and bounds, or courses and distances. These should 
be checked against a survey, if there is one. 

e If personal property—venetian blinds, refrigerators, stoves, etc.—goes 
along with the house, the contract should say so specifically. 

e Your buying the house may depend on your getting certain mortgage 
financing. If this is true, there ought to be a clause saying that your liability 
is conditional on your getting a loan. (Incidentally, be sure the mortgage 
itself has a prepayment clause. You might want to pay off the debt before 

PAGE 155 maturity.) 





American Blower — a time-honored name in air handling 
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Since 1908, thousands upon thousands of Sirocco Fans 
have been installed throughout the world—in mechani 
cal draft and industrial applications, in heating, drying, 
ventilating, air conditioning, fume removal and process- 
ing systems. 

This unparalleled record in the field is due in part to 
these facts: The Sirocco Fan operates at lower speed, 
delivers more air per revolution than any other type 
fan, and, for a given duty, the Sirocco Fan occupies the 
minimum amount of space. 

For data on how the Sirocco Fan can best be applied 
to your business, consult the nearest American Blower 
Branch Office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division ot American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary conrorarion 


American Blower Series 81 Sirocco Fan. All Sirocco 
Fan ratings are Certified in accordance with the 
Standard Test Code as adopted jointly by the NAFM 
and ASH&VE 
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YOUR BEST BUY IN AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER 








Snow, deep and powdery, on his 
favorite slope may be cause for 
rejoicing to the skier. But, to the 
men who must keep 60,000 volts 
of electricity crackling through 
ice-crusted lines in the high Sier- 
ras, to the men who must keep 
the lines of communication and 
transportation open to the West 
Coast . . . snow in any form spells 
possible trouble. 

When the going is toughest, 
mountain men turn to their best 
friend, the Tucker Sno-Cat. These 
four-pontoon, full-track vehicles 
carry men and equipment over the 
snow—in minutes—to trouble 
spots it might otherwise take days 
to reach. 

The 180 horsepower Model 20 
Chrysler V-8 Industrial Engine 
gives the Sno-Cat extreme power 


Photo courtesy Tucker Sno-Cat Corporation, Medford, Oregon 


without increase in weight, while 
Chrysler g¥rol Fluid Drive and 
automatic transmission provide 
smoother, faster application of 
power to the double-drive axies. 
This combination is ideal for 
uses which require a powerful 
engine that will not stall under 
heavy loads and at the same time 
require an engine and transmis- 
sion protected against the wear 
and tear of sudden starts and stops. 

For greater power and economy 
in your equipment, check the two 
new Chrysler V-8 Industrial En- 
gines as well as the seven six- 
cylinder models. See your Chrys- 
ler Industrial Engine Dealer for 
detailed information, or write: 
Dept. 11, Industrial Engine Divi- 
sion, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, 
Michigan. 
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180 horses... 
man’s best friend 
in the 
wintry high Sierras 
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So there won’t be a snarl-up, get it in writing that the seller will deliver 
possession to the house when he hands over the deed. In fact, it may be wise 
to insist that the seller move out before you pay for the deed. 

If you can’t get a full warranty deed—in effect, a personal guaranty of 
title by the seller—at least get a warranty that the seller himself hasn’t done 
anything to encumber the title. (In addition, it’s smart to take out title 
insurance. It costs little and protects you against a slew of possible title 
defects that may not show up for years.) 

Finally, avoid any contract that says time is of the essence. The phrase 
makes it harder to get an adjournment in negotiations, and you may need 
one. 

aa 


The date you take title to property can make a difference in your income 
tax. That’s because of the deduction allowed for the real estate taxes you pay. 

If the seller has already paid the property taxes, and you repay him 
under an apportioning clause in the contract, you get no deduction. The 
payment is simply added to the cost of the property. 

But supposing you pay the taxes directly? Generally, you can get a 
deduction for them only if you take title to the property before both the tax 
assessment date and the lien date (in effect, the day of billing). 

Example: A man buys a house on Jan. 15. The local assessment date is 
Jan. 1, and the taxes are due Feb. 1. The buyer usually gets no deduction 
for the taxes he has to pay in February. He took title after the assessment 
date. 

Caution: Check your local law for the assessment and lien dates before 


you close title. 
2 


Notes for your calendar: Jan. 31—the last day to file the quarterly 
return and pay the 3% social security tax on your domestic’s wages. Also, 
the final day for alien registration. Any person in the U. S. on Jan. 1 who 
was not a citizen must file an annual address report with the Immigration & 
Naturalization Service. 

Feb. 28—the deadline for employers to file information returns on in- 
come paid to domestic workers, if it amounted to $600 or more last year. You 
don’t have to make out a Form W-2 (withholding certificate), but you will 
need both Form 1099 (the information return) and Form 1096, which shows 
the number of 1099s filed. Forms go to the Director of Internal Revenue for 
your district. 


What are businessmen reading? The Research Institute of America 
ran a poll on that that shows up in this week’s Saturday Review. The finding: 
Just ahout everything, except “business” books. 

Top five titles in the list were: The Old Man and the Sea, by Ernest 
Hemingway; Witness, by Whittaker Chambers; The Memoirs of Herbert 
Hoover; Giant, by Edna Ferber; The Silver Chalice, by Thomas B. Costain. 
Highest ranking “business” book was Clarence B. Randall’s A Creed for 


Free Enterprise. 
s 


Keep track of any money you have to spend to fix up trees or shrubbery 
because of winter storms. The damage is tax deductible when you can pin 
down the exact loss. The same thing, of course, applies to damage to 
houses, water systems, etc., not compensated for by insurance. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 24, 1953, lssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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EXCELSIOR, made of shredded aspen wood, is the basis of the evaporative cooler. Here, 
at Sno-Fluf, Phoenix, it’s dampened to make it more workable. 
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CHEESECLOTH is used to wrap excelsior into pads. In the machine, evaporation from 
these pads—which are kept moist—cools air blown across the pads by a fan. 

















They're built into new homes, added to old buildings. That's... 


| in the Desert States 


wet, excelsiorfilled pads with a fan Palmer Mfg. Corp., Wright Mfg. Co., 
blowing across them—has found itself a and International Metal Products Co. 





Carol Cable Division 
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CRESCENT 









































market worth an estimated $30-million Also operating in Phoenix is Sno-Fluf COMPANY, INC. 

@ veal Excelsior Mfg. Co., which makes the Pawtucket, Rhode Island cane tos 
Headquarters of the business is cooler pads. Electronics 

Phoenix, Ariz. There three companies ¢ Choices—These companies turn out none 

turn out about half the total volume of — coolers in all shapes and sizes. About Aatomative 

evaporative coolers, ‘The companies the smallest is a portable, suitcase-sized "Redin 
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NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 
CURE THAT PINS-ANO-NEEDLES 


<2, FEELING ABOUT 
6 


SOBA, TRAVEL MONEY 


a 


~a ) 
(Sag y nce 


rself worrying about the 

funds being lost, 
Carry absolutely 
ivelers Checks. 
iny time, in any 


Don’t torture yo 
possid ty of your trave 
destroyed or stoler 

safe National ¢ Bank T 
Spendable for anything 

country. You get a full refund if they 
are lost or Good until used Cost 
only 75c per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


stolen 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE BUSIEST ENGINE 
IN THE WORLD 


The world-famous 
Brigas & Stratton 
gasoline engine, with 

its familiar trademark, 

is the Arist choiwe ot 
power equipment 
users everywhere 

Briggs & Stratton Corp 
Milwaukee 1, Wis.,U.S.A. 





to a $3,000.00 sale 


With only a $20 investment in a 
small space advertisement in the 
“clues” section of BUSINESS 
WEEK, a firm secured a $3,000.00 
sale. And better yet, they re 
received substantial inquiries for 
future orders up to $10.000.00 
each, 
can “clues” help you? 








OLD SYSTEM 


turies back. 





American Indians were using the evaporative cooler principle cen- 
Now, modern industry has taken it over. 


Modern versions of the old device adorn trailers, rooftops . . . 


How They Keep Cool 


Back in the davs when there were no 
men in the Southwest, American 
Indians invented to keep then 
They 
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Opportunity Unlimited 


, pare WOULD HAPPEN if all Americans 
suddenly decided to cooperate with all other 
Americans—instead of attacking, suspecting, hat- 
ing? What if managers invested in new machines, 
workers used those machines efficiently, managers 
shared the income from the machines with workers 
in wages, with consumers in lower prices, with 
owners in better profits? And what if government 
encouraged such investment by lower taxes made 
possible by the same efficiency in government as 
the new efficiency in factories? 


WARNER‘ 


 & a : " “4 
/ SWASEY Rs _- 
Cleveland :s wt 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


Sounds so simple—and it is. Yet it would usher 
in the greatest period of prosperity and security 
that America ever saw or dreamed of, And it’s 
the only way we can have lasting prosperity 
instead of the false boom we have had of inflation, 
destroyed savings, destructive top-heavy debt. 


Where is the American statesman—labor, busi- 
ness or government statesman—who believes 
enough in his country and in truth to preach that 
simple gospel? What an opportunity for greatness! 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 





This man 


TE, 
where he’s 


He uses Dodge Reports to keep posted daily on every phase of the new 
construction market in his territory. Dodge Reports tell him and his 
company who and where their best prospects are—where they're going 
to build and when he should take action to get the business. 

Most of the leading firms and salesmen in construction have long 


relied on Dodge Reports . 


. . they give you the names and addresses 


of people who are definitely going to buy. Dodge Reports cover any 
territory you name—east of the Rockies—to bring you complete, de- 
tailed information on your part of the rich construction market. 


Dodge Reports will keep you ahead of competition . 
alert to golden sales opportunities 


. . keep you 
stand you in good stead during 


the days ahead. More than 900 Dodge field men constantly comb the 
new construction market to report what's going on and what's coming 
up. Put these men to work discovering sales leads for you! 

Write today for free book on “Dodge Reports.” No obligation. 


DODGE REPORTS ii 





Dept. BW 124, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 








You advertise in Business Week when you 
want to influence management men 
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You have specialized services to offer 
to the Business Executives of America 
such as: 


Market Research 
Management Engineering 
Labor Relations 
Personnel Analysis 

Industrial Research 

Industrial Designing 

Business Counselling 

Tax Counselling 

Tax Consulting 
Patenting 


or similar services you will be inter- 
ested in the new Business Services 


Section of “clues”. For information 
write the 


Classified Advertising Division 


BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St. N. Y. 36, WN. Y. 
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unit that blows about 350 cu. ft. of air 
into a room per minute. This type costs 
about $25. The biggest has a capacity 
of 20,000 cu. ft. per minute, costs 
around $1,300. These coolers, big and 
small, are used in homes, factories, 
schools, . stores, livestock barns. 

e Efficiency—Cooler makers generally 
figure that a single unit can take care 
of a space equaling twice its volume- 
per-minute rating. A  20,000-cu.-ft. 
cooler, in other words, can handle a 
40,000-cu.-ft. building. This provides 
for an air change every two minutes. 

These figures all assume a low rela- 
tive humidity. Where the humidity is 

% to 10%, an evaporative cooler will 

cut the temperature by 20F to 25F. 
Where it’s 40%, the ler is only 
about half as efficient. 

Most of the U.S. outside the desert 
states, has an average summer humidity 
a good deal above 40%. In New York 
City, for instance, according to the 
U.S. Weather Bureau, average noon 
humidity last June and July was 58%; 
in August it was 60%. 

An evaporative cooler couldn’t op- 
erate efficiently in a climate like that. 
Thus, the industry is distinctly regional. 
¢ Population Factor—But in the re- 
gions where the cooler does operate, 
it’s a popular item. One estimate says 
that there’s one cooler in Phoenix for 
every three people living inside the city 
limits. 

Statisticians say that this widespread 
use of air coolers has been largely re- 
sponsible for Arizona’s industrial and 
population growth. Before the coolers 
came into general use, Phoenix and 
Tucson were considered nine-month-a 
year working towns. Everybody with 
money fled to cooler places during the 
summer. But now, this annual exodus 
is almost a thing of the past 
¢ Salesman—This wide acceptance of 
evaporative coolers has been brought 
about with almost no industry-wide pro- 
motion. The coolers have been pretty 
much their own salesmen. Homeowners 
and businessmen like them because 
they’re effective, simple, and cheap. 

Oscar C. Palmer, head of Palmer 
Mfg. Corp.—one of the Phoenix three 
—makes these cost comparisons between 
the evaporative cooler and the refrigera 
tion tvpe that has to be used in humid 
climates: A  4,500-cu.-ft. evaporative 
unit (big enough to cool a small two- 
bedroom house) is powered by a 4- to 
4-hp. motor. At a power rate of 3¢ per 
kwh., the unit would use about $5 
worth of electricity per month. Water 
costs would come to about $1 per 
month. 

A refrigeration unit, with the same 
power and water rates, would cost about 
eight times as much to operate. Power 
costs, Palmer says, would be approxi- 
mately $30 to $40 a month; water 
costs, $10 to $15. 
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Wagner 


TRANSFORMERS 


Two 3-phase, 6000 kva Wagner Power Transformers in main 
substation — Missouri Portland Cement Company, St. Lovis. 


making mountains into powder 


The portland cement industry annually 
reduces mountains of limestone, clay 
and rock into a powder so fine it will 
pass through a sieve capable of holding 
water. The manufacture of this basic 
building ingredient requires some 80 
separate operations, the use of much 
heavy machinery, and tremendous 
amounts of electric energy. 


At the Prospect Hill plant of the Missouri 
Portland Cement Company, a steady 
flow of electric energy—the power for 
production —is assured by Wagner 
Power and Substation Transformers. 

The primary power supply is furnished 
by the two 6000 kva power transformers 
illustrated above. By the use of built-in 


fans, either transformer can carry the 
load in an emergency—an important 
consideration in a continuous 24 hour, 
7 day week operation—and either trans- 
former can provide a 33 percent increase 
in capacity for future expansion. 

Five 750 kva Wagner Substation Trans- 
formers distribute power to the various 
load centers in the plant. 


Wagner Transformers are an important 
part of the equipment in a great many 
industrial plants because they have a 
reputation for complete dependability 
and unfailing service. 

A Wagner engineer can help you select 
the correct transformers for your re- 
quirements. Consult the nearest of our 
32 branch offices, or write us. 


This 750 kva Wagner non-inflam- 
mable liquid-filled substation trans- 
former is one of five at Prospect 
Hill. Each is located as close as 
possible to the load. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Boxsets 


< 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION TRANSFORMERS 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVE.,ST. LOUIS 14, M0., U.S.A. INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 


AUTOMOTIVE 
BRAKE SYSTEMS= 
AIR AND HYDRAULIC 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Shooting for the Biggest Year Yet 


@ Canadian businessmen think momentum of 1952 


will carry their economy to still loftier levels this year. 


@ Investment, a mainspring of recent gains, is ex- 


pected to continue strong. 


@ For exports, the prospects aren't quite so firm, 


with Dominion dollar still at a premium. 


In 1763 victorious Britons were 
inguing over what to do with some of 
the spoils of the Seven Years’ War 
with Irance: Should) England retain 
Canada, or should it take the sugar-rich 
West Indies island of Guadeloupe? 
Phough the other 
way, there were a 
raised in favor of dumping Canada, on 
grounds that it produced nothing of 
value but “some furs and skins.” 

Last year, Guadeloupe, a French 
colony, produced about $10-million 
worth of sugar, along with bananas, 
rum, and coffee. Canada, an inde 
pendent nation, was still turning out 
furs—plus $23-billion worth of other 
products and services. The erstwhile 
fur-and-skin was rolling at 
the fastest clip in history, setting new 
national production records in’ each 
succeeding postwar year. ‘This year 
promises to be no exception. 
¢ Uncertainties—That's not to say that 
the Canadian crystal ball, like its U.S. 
counterpart, isn’t murky in spots. The 
cold war, the trend of exports and in- 
vestments could change the outlook. 
Still, Canadian looking to 
the tremendous momentum generated 
during the past few vears to carry their 
business activity to a new peak 

Canada’s 1952 gross national prod- 
uct is likely to show about $23-billion, 
once all the records are added up. 
That's up 8% over 1951, with higher 
prices and expanding physical volume 
responsible about equally for the rise. 
The growth is a little smaller than dur- 
ing the preceeding two vears, but 
healthy nonetheless. Toward the end 
of last vear, national product »cemed 
to be running at a higher than $23- 
billion clip—and that activity ought to 
carrv on through the first six months 
of 1953. For the second half, the out- 
look is less certain. 

The physical volume of Canada’s 
product reached a new high, too. One 
of the big factors was a record wheat 
688-million bu. That’s one rea 
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son why cautious Canadians believe it 
will be tough to reach a new produc- 
tion peak m 1953. You can’t count 
on another record grain crop 
¢ Cheery Start—Thicre’s a 
buoyancy to start off 1953. A vear ago 
industrial activity was off; retail 
were slackening; prices in some 
were soft. Canada’s forcign trade ac- 
count was showing an unfavorable bal 
ance. ‘Today industrial activity is at a 
considerably higher rate, and retail 
sales are booming. Exports in 1952 ex 
ceeded imports by a comfortable mar- 
gin. 

Canadian businessmen, 
cently by the University 
Ontario, are optimistic. A question- 
naire showed that 47% felt industrial 
production in 1953 would rise; 36% 
said it would remain at present levels; 
only 17% expected a fall. A significant 
majority of 56% looked for an increase 
in volume in their own plants. 
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I. Investment and Trade 


A high level of capital investment 
has been one of the main generators 
of Canadian business in recent years. 
Preliminary estimates suggest that in- 
vestment—public and private—will total 
a little over $5-billion for 1952, an in- 
crease of perhaps 13% over 1951. Such 
a figure would mean that 22% of 
Canada’s total output goes into invest- 
ment. The Bank of Montreal figures 
this may be a higher proportion than 
in any other nation in the free world. 

For 1953, another big vear of invest- 
ment is in prospect. 

Development of natural resources has 
been a big factor. No spectacular new 
project is yet in prospect for 1953, but 
big ones already under way will require 
additional large chunks of capital. The 
aluminum smelters at Kitimat, iron ore 
in Labrador and Steep Rock in western 
Ontario, nickel in Manitoba together 
involve a capital outlav of $1-billion 
or more over a period of vears. 


¢ Defense—Capital outlay for defense 
is likely 
military 
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Ihe other principal 
in the Canadian economy | 
trade. The outlook for exports in 
is less certain than f nvestment 
though Canadians ar ing all-out to 


factured goods 


force 


push sales of their manu 
abroad (page 168) 

It mav be difficult to achieve 1952's 
healthy trade pattern again. It’s esti 
mated that exports totaled $4.3-billion, 
up $300-million over 1951. There was 
a favorable balance of about $27 
lion on merchandise trad 
to the 1951 deficit of S$] 
big factor in the improvement 
the terms of trade: Import prices 
clined 19%, export prices only 34%. 
But Canadian shipper re bothered 
by the premium on their dollar, which 
often means lower returns from export 
sales. Prices that they receive are in 
manv cases fixed by contracts in U.S. 
dollars. 

e Premium—Reflecting 
trade position, the dolla 
ride high (this week it quoted at 
about a 3% premium). For the rest of 
the vear, the dollar's course will depend 
largely on the trend of exports, though 
vou can’t overlook factors like the flow 
of investment. Some Canadian busi 
nessmen expect the dollar to hold firm 
for several months, then ease off 
toward par or below 

Actually, the high flving of the dol 
lar in 1952 was due more to the im 
provement in Canada’s trade balance 
than to the flow of investment capital 
Capital imports were just about offset 
by capital ¢xports; any net movement 
was small. In fact, Finance Minister 
D. C. Abbott suggests that there may 
even have been a net capital loss in 
1952. . 

There are a number of factors in the 
capital movement. Some Canadians arc 
buving U.S. securities. Nonresidents 
with obligations to mect in Canada are 
delaving their payments—in hopes the 
dollar premium will shrink. For the 
same reason, Canadians ha 
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With a chair like this... 


good posture can be a pleasure! 





This girl is in love with her Sturgis No. 972 Glidemaster becau 
induces good posture by gentle persuasion rather than by ramrod rigidity 


There’s no law against a girl sitting correctly comfortably! 


) 


When she sits in her Glidemaster she has full, free spring-bach 
action and full, free swiveling. She relaxes on a coil spring seat topped 


generously with foam rubber. Into the small of het 


back snuggles a curved, figure-fitting, foam rubber cushioned 
flexible backrest* which follows her back in motion to right 

and left. Her weight is properly distributed, her muscles are 
properly supported, she sits erect, she breathes freely 


That is good posture, painlessly come by! 


Sturgis chairs are engineered for keeps. You can't se 
all the quality engineered into a Sturgis chair but it’s there in full 


measure—and because it’s there a Sturgis chair is a long tern 


investment in office comfort and efficiency. Today the finest ex 


ecutive, secretarial, clerical, guest and institutional metal 
chairs are being produced by The Sturgis Posture Chait 
Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 


Z. 


\ 


You can't see oll 

the quality that's 
engineered into 
Sturgis chairs. 


+ ' ; 
Ask your Sturgis dealer to demonstrate 
the Follow-Flex back support, an in- 


genious and exclusive Sturgis feature 


The Sturgis Posture Choir Compony 
Sturgis, Michigen 
S ~~ 
i. 
~~ <—~ 
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DON'T LET 


WINTER WEATHER 


“COOL OFF” YOUR 


PRODUCTION OUTPUT 


.. RADIANT HEATING WITH 


BYERS WROUGHT IRON PIPE 


KEEPS PRODUCTION UP 


AND REPAIRS DOWN 


Every thinking business man knows 
that employee comfort pays off in 
improved production . . . but in the 
average industrial plant during cold 
weather, this hasn't been easy. Floor 
slabs, generally bedded on the 
ground, are always cold. Opening 
and closing access doors causes heat 
loss and chilling drafts. 

Plants in increasing numbers have 
— the answer in radiant heating. 

ot water, circulated through coils 
of Byers Wrought Iron pipe, convert 
the entire floor area into a source of 
heat. A comfortable, work-encourag- 
ing atmosphere is maintained. 

Wrought iron pipe has the ideal 
combination of qualities to make your 
radiant heating system durable and 
dependable. It's easily bent and 
welded. Its heat emission is high. 
It has desirable thermal properties. 
And its ability to resist corrosion is 
a matter of engineering record. 


e Our bulletin, BYERS WROUGHT IRON 


FOR RADIANT HEATING, gives com- 
plete details. Write for your copy. 


BYERS 


WROUGHT IRON 
PIPE 





to convert proceeds from sales abroad 
into their own currency. 


ll. Industry Gains 


Here’s a brief checklist of some eco- 
nomic indicators for 1953 in Canada: 

Oil. 1952 was a record year; 1953 
will be another one. The Canadian oil 
industry will spend around $375-million 
on exploration, development, pipelines, 
and new refineries, $65-million more 
than in 1952. Some 179 new gas and 
oil strikes boosted proven oil reserves 
to 2-billion bbl. and gas reserves from 
3.8-trillion cu. ft. to 10.5-trillion cu. ft. 
Crude oil production rose 30% to 61.4- 
million bbl., 37% of Canada’s needs. 

There will be a big increase in trans- 
portation capacity, up until now a road- 
block in moving western oil to market. 
Trans Mountain pipe line, linking Al- 
berta with Vancouver and the U.S. 
Pacific Northwest, is to be finished in 
August. The interprovincial pipeline, 
which has been carrying prairie oil to 
the lakchead at Superior, Wis., will 
push on to Sarnia, Ont. 

It’s possible, too, that a $100-million- 
plus gas pipeline may get the go-ahead 
this year. Limited gas export from Al- 
berta has been O.K.’d; the authority 
is likely to be broadened. 


One of the world’s largest hydraulic pipeline 
dredges will soon go to work for the 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. De- 
signed by the Ellicott Machine Corp., 
Baltimore, the dredge is going to deepen 
and widen the 15-mi. Beauharnois Canal, 
paralleling the St. Lawrence River between 


Mining. Output of metals declined 
in value due to lower prices in 1952. 
Asbestos and iron ore recorded in- 
creases however. 

This vear will see the first open pit 
operations at the huge Labrador-Quebec 
iron deposits. The railway linking the 
ore with tidewater on the St. Lawrence 
River will be completed; ore should 
move by 1954. Nickel production will 
rise. Sherritt Gordon Mines Ltd. will 
bring into production its nickel-copper 
properties in Manitoba, and its re- 
finery in Alberta. International Nickel 
Co. of Canada Ltd. and Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Ltd. both will be push- 
ing expansion projects. Gold-mining, 
despite a heftier subsidy from Ottawa, 
will continue in the doldrums. 

Steel. Production is slated to rise 
this vear. The three primary producers 
—Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Algoma 
Steel Corp. Ltd., and Dominion Steel 
& Coal Corp. Ltd.—are expanding facil- 
ities. Last year Canada produced 3.7- 
million tons, a new record, and im- 
ported 1.6-million ton When all 
present and planned expansion projects 
are completed, Canadian stecl capacity 
will climb to between 4.5-million tons 
and 5-million tons, a 300 increase 
over prewar. 

Retail sales. 


Sales rt 


booming 


Valleyfield and Beauharnois. ‘That will put 
more water through Hydro-Quebec’s Beau- 
harnois installation, making it one of the 
most powerful single-site hydro plants in 
the world (more than 2-million hp.). Also, 
the canal is to be made an integral part of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway system. 
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Homoflex Hose—More use per dollar | 


- 
4 


Homoflex Hose he se per dollar 
aie) 


Homofle il ollar 


Hom, {_ = er dollar 


Homoflex Ro. i ,e per dollar 


FLEXIBLE, LIGHT, BUT RUGGED AND STRONG e «e Yes, you save money because Homo- 


flex lasts longer. It’s easier to coil and uncoil... no pre-set twist... no 
kinking... easier to carry and drag. “Flexible as a Rope”. Workmen like 
it. Cover and tube are inseparable and hosewall is strong and safe, 
for handling air, water, other fluids and gases. Ask the R/M distributor 
for Bulletin 6879. He'll cell you about other R/M hose types for steam, 
oil, suction, chemicals—from small 1/4” size, to huge dredging hose big 
enough for a man to crawl through ... also how you get MORE USE 
PER DOLLAR with R/M transmission, and conveyor belt, and V-belts. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION — PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Flat Belts V-Belts Conveyor Belts Hose Roll Covering Tank Lining Abrasive Wheels 


Other R/M products include: Industrial Rubber ©@ Fan Belts © Radiator Hose © Brake Linings ¢ Brake Blocks @* Clutch Facings 
Asbestos Textiles © Teflon Products * Packings @ Sintered Metal Parts ¢ Bowling Balls 





MOVE THIS 
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PALLET BOXES 


Better check today on this ver- 
satile, popular container. The 
Generalift Pallet Box and fork 
lift truck is a combination that 
will substantially reduce your 
materials handling costs! Pic- 
ture at right shows how many 
manufacturers are also using 
Generalift Pallet Boxes for the 
more economical storage of 
parts and materials. 


Write for your free copy of “The General 
Box." It illustrates and describes how man- 
ufacturers are cutting con- 

tainer costs. 


it’s as costly as this 
OR... 


as efficient as this 





AMERICA'S FINEST INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGING LABORATORY 


it is here where more efficient containers are born. 


We will be glad to study your problem and design 
a container that best meets your specific needs. 
Write for complete details. 


BOX COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1805 Miner St., Des Plaires, lil. 

DISTRICT OFFICES AND FACTORIES: Cincinnati, Denville, N. J., 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee, 
Sheboygan, Winchendon. General Box Company of Mississippi, 
Meridian, Miss. Continental Box Company, Inc. Houston, Dallas 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS FOR EVERY SHIPPING NEED 


¢ Wirebound Crates and Boxes ¢ Generalift Pallet Boxes © Generalite Beverage Cases 
* Cleated Corrugated and Watkins-Type Boxes © All-Bound Boxes © Corrugoted Boxes 





when 1953 opened; they're likely to 
continuc that way for several months. 

The big push in Canadian sales came 
last spring when som pecial excise 
taxes and restrictions on consumer 
credit were removed 

Wages and prices. 1953 began with 
personal income at ( peak—and 
the consumer price in 
dex dropped more than two points in 
1952, while average klvy industry 
idians have a 


prices lower 


carnings were up $5. ¢ 
lot more to spend their dollars 
will buv more Phat dition can’t 
last indefinitely, and it mav result in 


price rises before long 





CANADA BRIEFS 


Debut: Simpsons-Sears, Ltd., Canada’s 
new retail and mail-order combination 
of Simpsons, Ltd., and S , Roebuck 
& Co., is in business. ‘The new catalog 
(above), hefting at 24 lb., contains a 
number of items from the Scars’ line; 
85% of the merchand offered is 
made in Canada 

e 
Rumor has it—not for the first time 
that Montgomery Ward & Co., Chi 
cago, has taken an option on a big 
store site in Montreal. Ward's con 
tinues to deny it flatly 

° 
Trans Mountain pipeline 
between Edmonton and the Pacific 
Coast, is drawing refincrics | 1 mag 
net. Shell Oi! Co., one of the line’s 
sponsors, savs it hopes to build a $75 
million plant in the Puget Sound area 
General Petroleum Corp. plans a $35 
million refinery at Fernd Wash., 
and Standard Oil Co. of California has 
purchased a site in the a 


building 


a 
Canadians are speaking up 
tariff policy Last w 
ram, president of Sh 
icals Ltd mnplained 
ordinary luigh tariff 
joved bv U.S. ch 
same dav Caneda | 
Douglas Abbott, tall 
restrictions on Canad 
ucts. 
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MISSION, headed by C. D. Howe (top step, center) to bird-dog new markets. 


Good Neighbor Trade 


ica in increasing quantities, but other 
products are gaining ground fast. In 
1952 nearly half of all Canadian ex- 
ports of industrial machinery and elec- 
trical apparatus went to the area. 

¢ Postwar Boom—Right after World 
War II, Canada’s southbound exports 
began to soar. The year 1947 found 
Latin Americans with money to burn. 
Many of their European suppliers were 
just coming up for air after a wartime 
battering. So the eager customers 
hurried to U.S. and Canadian ex- 
porters. 

At first, the Good Neighbors spent 
their money on North America’s luxury 
consumer goods, such as Canadian 
whiskey and Cadillacs. Later, but not 
until some countries had dangerously 
drawn down their dollar balances, trade 
turned more to essential foods and capi- 
tal goods. 
¢ Shakedown—Today, Canadian-Latin 
American trade has shaken down into 
a natural, easy flow. In many ways, the 
two economies complement each other. 
Canada and Latin America cach pro 
duce essential foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials, but generally of different types. 
And Canada has the manufactured 
goods that rapidly industrializing Latin 
Americans want. 

Canada buys 55% of its crude oil 
imports—for its East Coast markets— 
from Venezucla. It buys 88% of its 
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coffee, 90% of its bananas, 50% of all 
tropical fibers, a goodly proportion of 
its sugar, plus nonferrous ores and cot- 
ton from Latin America. 

Meanwhile, Latin Americans are step- 
ping up to buy an increasing percentage 
of Canadian output. ‘To staple items 
like wheat and newsprint are added 
aluminum, asbestos, and 16% of all 
Canadian sales of manufactured goods: 
ships, autos, tires, machinery, rubber 
products, powdered milk. 
¢ Competition Hurdles—Increasing this 
southbound trade isn’t going to be easy 
for Canadians. They're facing some of 
the same roadblocks that plague U.S. 
shippers—and one more besides. ‘There's 
growing competition from Europeans in 
the area, who offer easy credit terms and 
fast delivery. And there are dollar 
problems, too: Canadian businessmen, 
like their U.S. brethren, are now way 
behind on their collections from debt- 
ridden Brazil. 

Also, Canadian exporters are embar- 
rassed by the healthy glow of their 
dollar, riding high at a 3% premium 
over the U.S. dollar for the past six 
months. That just boosts the price of 
Canadian goods to Latin American buy- 
ers. 

All told, favorable factors outweigh 
unfavorable ones. Canada is urging its 
exporters to get out and sell. Ottawa 
believes the job of boosting Canada’s 
































Loads of protection 
for industry! 


All fragile loads can be handled with 
complete safety on Bassick ‘Floating- 
Hub” Casters. 

Actually they “float” the load, because 
the spring-controlled caster absorbs 
shocks. This patented construction keeps 
all wheels in contact with the floor even 
over bumps, assuring even load distri- 
bution. There is an industrial distributor 
near you who can 
supply the correct 
size and type of 
Bassick Casters for 
anything you wish 
to make mobile. 


Floor protection 
in homes! 


Put easy-rolling Bassick “Diamond- 
Arrow” Casters on furniture legs to keep 
your floors free from scratches. They make 
your furniture lots easier to move, too 

Patented, two-level, ball-bearing con- 
struction makes these casters change direc- 
tion very easily. Soft rubber tread wheels 
Types for wood or metal furniture 

Ask your hardware dealer for “Dia- 

, mond-Arrow” Casters 
4 *» %) and for Bassick Rubber- 
¥ Cushion Glides 
Fee THE Bassick CoMPANy, 
. fe Bridgeport 2, Conn. In 
> MS Canada: Belleville, Ont 
2 


Bassick 


A DIVISION OF 


MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS MAKING CASTERS DO MORE LW AR AEA) 
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in BOLD or fine lines 


Uses a special ink~in all colors, 
Non-smudging —dries instantly 
—saves time. 


Ideal for industrial marking of 
parts — assemblies — metal 
containers, etc. FLO-MASTER 
will do the job quickly—easily 
— with durable marks. Valve 
automatically controls ink flow. 
The FLo-mMaster Pen comes 
with interchangeable nibs for 
producing lines up to 

% in. wide. 


At stationers, art stores. 
Write for descriptive 
folder to Cushman 

& Denison Mfg. Co., 
Dept. BW-3, 

153 W. 23rd Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


o-master 
-Felt-tip pen 


SHIPPING 
ELECTRICAL 
PARTS? 


Cut packaging costs! Cut la- 
bor assembly! Cut shipping 
costs! Prevent damage! 

Do as other leading manu- 
facturers of electrical equip- 
ment parts 

Use TEKWOOD*’... tough, 
versatile, low-cost Tekwood. 
The Kraftpaper - and - hard - 
wood sandwich. 

Tekwood is light... strong 

. durable. Won't shatter 
or splinter. Puncture-proof. 
Easy to work and handle. 
Hard to hurt. Meets military 
specifications. Send for sam- 
ples and details. 








UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 


55 West 44th $t., New York 36, N.Y. 
World's largest plywood organization 
*U. S. Pat. No. 1997844, T. M. Reg. 


See Clues on page 170 
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CANADIAN TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 


ss” Millions of Canadian dollars 
300 ~ 


1947 


1948 


1949 1950 1951 1952 Est. 
_ Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ALREADY doing a land-office business with Latin America, Canada sends a. . . 


Canada Puts More Chips on 


For U.S. exporters, 1953 is shaping 
up as the year of the “hard sell” in 
Latin America. Competitors are ar- 
riving in droves: German salesmen 
aul at every Latin door; Japanese 
trade ambassadors pop up periodically 
in cach major city; the Dutch are hold- 
ing trade fairs; Czech, French, and 
British traveling men seem to alight 
from every airplane. 

This weck one of the most  super- 
charged trade missions of them all has 
been visiting in Uruguay and Ven 
ezucla. A Canadian team, studded with 
top-ranking businessmen and headed by 
no less than C. D. Howe, No. 2 man 
in the Canadian government, is making 
a five-week tour of nine Latin American 
countries. The mission’s object: build- 
ing goodwill, plus some high-level bird- 
dogging of new markets. 
¢ Bigger Slice—Trade Minister Howe 
sect the tone for the mission by saying 
“When you do business with a man 
you want to talk with him.” He 
planned to talk with everyone—includ- 
ing Argentina’s Juan Peron and Bra- 
zilian President Vargas. Howe is back- 
stopped by such business bigwigs as 
D. W. Ambridge, president of Abitibi 
Power & Paper Co. Ltd.; James Dun- 
can, chairman of Massey-Harris Co. 
Ltd.; and K. F. Wadsworth, head of 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd. 


Behind the new trade mission is the 


feeling that Canadian exporters have 
been “missing the boat in Latin 
America.” ‘That’s despite the fact that 
the 20 Latin American republics (19 
of them have trade agreements with 
Canada) are the Dominion’s fastest 
growing export market. Sales to Latin 
America have increased — twelvefold 
since 1938, growing from to 6.4° 
of total Canadian exports (chart, above) 
But Canadians want sales to 
grow even faster. They Latin 
America’s cconomy as nplementing 
their own. They ibout their 
heavy trade dependence on the U.S., 
which took over half of all Canadian 
exports last vear. They ome Eu 
ropean and Commonwealth markets 
closed by dollar shortag And they 
hope to bring Canadian-Latin Ameri 
can trade into balance. Since 1938, 
Canada has consistently bought morc 
than it sold in Latin America; imports 
have expanded 17 times in value. Last 
vear trade came close to balancing, for 
the first time since prewat 
e Old-Time Partners—Canadians and 
Latin Americans are trading 
partners, though on a small scale. At 
the turn of the century, Canadian ex 
ports to 15 Latin countrics totaled $1.3 
million, with newsprint, wheat flour 
salt fish, seed potatoes, and some farnt 
machinery as the export staples 
These items still sell in Latin 


} 
thew 


look on 


WOTT' 


old-time 


Amer 
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ACE FASTENER CORP...... 
Agency—The Vanden Co., Inc. 
AIR MAZE CORP 
Agency —Batten, 
ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP 
Agency——Walker & Downing 
ALLEN-BRADLEY CO.. 
Agency —-The Fensholt Co. 
ALLISON DIV.. GENERAL MOTORS CORP 
Agency Kudner Agency, In 
ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS CO 
Agency 
AMERICAN BLOWER CO 
Agency— Brooke, Smith, 


AMERICAN OPTICAL CO 
Agency —Sutherland- Abbott 


AMERICAN SURETY CO 
Agency Albert 


Agency —Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 
Agency —Benton & Bowles, Ine 
AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER CO 
A\gency—-Thoma & Gill 
“AUTOMATIC"’ SPRINKLER 
AMERICA 
Robert A. 


Agency— The Joyce Co 


CORP 

A\gency-—J. M. Mathes, Ine 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 

Agency The Richard A. Foley Ady 
THE BASSICK CO ‘ 

Agency—James Thomas Chirurg Co., Ine 
BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO 

Agency Spencer Curtiss, Ine 
BELLOWS CoO. - 

Agency—Ralph Gross Adv., Inc 
BRAINARD STEEL CO 

Ageney—The Griswold gg Co, 
BRIGGS & STRATTON COR 

Agency Klau ay Dunlap Assoc., 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 
Ageney--Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & “Mather, 


A. M. BYERS CO 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Ine. 
CARPENTER STEEL CO 
Agency — Beaumont, 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY CO 
Agency—Robert Conahay & Aassoc., Ine, 
CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. CO ee 
Agency-—Wesley Aves & Assoc., Ine. 
CHRYSLER CORP. 
Agency Zimmer, 
CLARAGE FAN CO... 
Agency—-William J. Williams 
CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV. 
CLARK EQUIPMENT CO 
Agency—-Marsteller, Gebhardt & 
CLUES (CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING) 
coneessoaree ENGINEERING CORP 
ency—Hixson & Jorgensen, Inc 


eaeeune POWER CO 
Agency—Commonwealth Services, Inc 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP 
Agencey—Cummings & Hopkins 
COOPER-BESSEMER CORP. 
Agency——CGriswold-Eshleman Co. 
CRANE CO. 
Agency—The Bue ‘hen Co. 
CRESCENT CO., INC.... 
Agency — Aitkin-Kynett Co. 
CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA 
Agency. M. Basford Co. 
CUMMINS ENGINE CO 
Agency—Needham, Louis & Brorby, lac 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO 
Agency-—-R. T. O'Connell Co 
DETROIT oveci. PRODUCTS CO 
Agency-—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 
DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO 
Agency Horton-Noyes Co, 
DITTO, INC. 
Agency—Tim Morrow Adv. 
THE F. W. DODGE CORP.. eased 
Agency —Albert Frank Guenther Law, Inc. 
DORSEY SAFE-T-SHOE CO 
Agency-—J. Howard Allison & Co 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOC 
Agency—The Condon Co 


Keller & Calvert, Inc 





Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


James Thomas Chirurg Co., Inc. be 


RP specs 
French & Dorrance, 


Agency, 


Heller & Sperling, Inc, 


Reed, Ine 


72 

3 
Inc 

42 

. 

55 

120 


154 
Inc 


Frank-Guenther Law, Ine 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 50 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 108 


123 


CORP. OF 


112 


BAKELITE CO., DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE 
& CARBON ovens 73 


Ine. 
169 


114 


138 
“Ine 


176 
145 


. 97 


129 


ELLIOTT Apengscine MACHINE CO 52 
Agency—H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Ric pares. Inc 

FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP.. 
A\gency—Buchanan & Co., Ine. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC 
\gency—Johnson, Read & Co., 
FIRESTONE INDUSTRIAL paseucre co.. 
Agency—Grey Adv, Agency, 
FRIEDRICH & DIMMOCK, 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES 
A\gency—Fred P. Bingham 
GENERAL BOX CO 
Agency—-The Buchen Co 
GENERAL CONTROLS CO 
Agency—Hixson & Jorgensen, 
GENERAL Segcrnts co 
Agency —G Basford Co 
THE B. F. cian co 
Agency — The Griswold-Eshleman Co 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
(PLIOFILM™ DIV.) 
Agency—Kudner Agency, Ine 
CHARLES R. HADLEY CO 
Agency—The VPerrett Co. 
HILTON HOTELS CORP 
\gency—Needham & Grohmann, Inc 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC 2 
Agency~-Marschalk & Pratt Co 

INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO..... 146 
Agency —Klau- Van Pietersom- Dunlap Assoc., Ine. 

IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO 102 
Agency—Joseph R. Gerber Co. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. eoses .. 109 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co 

JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO...........115 
Agency—-Henry A. Loudon Ady., Ine 

KALAMAZOO LABEL CO ‘ ‘ .. 140 
Agency--William J, Williams 

KELLER TOOL CO re poe, 
Agency—The Fensholt Co 

KELSEY HAYES WHEEL CO - $9 
Agency—Zimmer, Keller & Calvert, Ine 

KENNECOTT COPPER CORP ‘ -. 53 
Agency —Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 

KOPPERS CO., INC.. CHEMICAL DIV .. 110 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 

LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE CO 
\gency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine 

LURIA ENGINEERING CORP... coceee I 4 
Agency—Storm & Kivin, Ine. 

THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU.............105 
\gency—Gray & Rogers Adv. 

MARCHANT CALCULATORS, 
Agency—Doremus & Co., Ltd. 

MARTIN ENGINEERING CO 
Agency—Kenneth B. Butler & Assoo, 

MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP 
Agency——Doyle, Kitchen & MeCormick, 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 

McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO........152-153 

MEAD CORP. 
Ageney—Gray & Roge rs 


THE MILLER C 
\gency——Julian Agency, 
MINREAPSLIS- HONEYWELL RESULATOS 
Cone & Be Iding 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO 
\gency~-Gardner Adv. Co 
MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO ' 
Agency —Klau- Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc., Ine 
NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 158 
Agency — Batten, tarton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine 
NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS CO 
Agency —Kirkgasser-Drew Adv. Agency 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORP...111 
Agency Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Ine. 
NEW BRITAIN MACHINE CO... 
A\gency—Wilson, Haight & Welc 
NICHOLS PAPER PRODUCTS CO 
Agency —dack C, Wemple 
NEOPOAE & ws weesgen RAILWAY CO 
Agency « 
C. A. NORGREN CO sone 
Agency -Shaw-Sehump “Ady. Agency, Ine. 


NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORP... 
\gency—Ruthrauff & Ryan, Ine 


a 


Technical 


inc 


ONC....66.+-.032 


Gross 


Agency —Foote, 
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& RESOU 
Agency -White Ady Agency 


OLYMPIC LUGGAGE CORP 
Agency Sykes Advertising, Inc 


“— ELEVATOR 


Agenes iM 


OKLAHOMA PLANNING 
BOARD 


co TT 
Rasford Co 
PARSONS PAPER CO 

Agency Wilson, Haight & Welch, Inc 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
Agency —-L. FE. MeGivena & Co., Inc 


RCES 
124 


150 
rd Cover 
126 


64 


wien PLATE GLASS, FIBER GLASS 


Agency Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 
PRESSED STEEL TANK CO 

Agency The Buchen Co. 
THE PURE OIL CO 

Agency Leo Burnett Co., Ine 
THE RAULAND.-BORG CORP 

Agency — George Brodaky 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN. Inc. ( 
HATTAN RUBBER Div.) 
Agency -The Roland G, F 
RAYONIER, INC. 
Agency — Brooke, Smith, 
REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC 
Agency — MacManus, John & Adams, In 


REMINGTON RAND, 


Inc 
Agency —-Leeford Ady, Agency, Ine 


REYNOLDS METALS CO 

Agency Buchanan & Co., Ine 
RHINELANDER PAPER CO 

Agency—Frank C. Nahser, Ine 
ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RR 

Agency — Batz- Hodgson -Neuwoehner 
SCOTT PAPER CO 

Agency —4J, Walter Thompson Co 
SHARON STEEL CORP 

Agency McClure & Wilder, Ine 
SMITH, BARNEY & C 

Agency——Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 

Ageney—Cunningham & Walsh, Ine 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO 

Agency—Chas. Dallas Reach Co., Ine 
SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS CO 

Agency —‘onklin Mann & Son 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 

Agency —Whitlock-Swigart, Ine 
THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO 

Ageney-—-Blaco Ady, Agency 
TENNESSEE PRODUCTS & 

CORP. 

Agency —The Grieswold-Eshleman Co 
THE TEXAS C 

Agency unningham: & Walsh, Inc 
THE THEW SHOVEL CO 

Agency—-Hosler Ady., Ine. 
TOWMOTOR CORP. 

Agency 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC 

Agency —Batten, Barton, 
THE TREMCO MFG. CO 

\gency--Lang, Fisher & Stashower, In 
be + DISC CLUTCH CO 

Agency——-Spencer Curtiss, Inc 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP 

Agency—Marschalk & Pratt Co 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO 

Agency—-Fletcher D. Richards, Ine 
UNIVERSAL BALL CO 

Agency Robert 8. Kampmann Jr 
WAGNER ELECTRIC CORP 

Agency Arthur R. Mouwge, Inc 
WARNER & SWASBEY CO.. P 

Agency -The Griswold-Exhleman Co 
WARREN TOOL CORP 

Agency Meek and Thomas, Ine 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO 

Agency —Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP 

VATOR Div.) 

Agency—-Fuller & Bmith & Ho Ine 
Weare neuss ELECTRIC CORP 


Agency -Fuller & Smith & lows, Ine 
WHEELING CORRUGATING CO 
Agency~Cunningham & Walsh, in 


DAVID WHITE Co. 
Agency— Klau- Van Pietersom-Duniap A 
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3 
clues: TO THE SOLUTION OF 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions | wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
words for box number. 


average words as line; count 2 





rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St 





Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








=<oo== Positions Vacant === 


Executive Assistant Wanted—Top executive, na- 
tiona es dynamic staff axssist- 
ant lbuties nvolve problems of expansion, 
cost analysis of product, improvement of of- 
flee and production procecures acting as 
assistant on designated programs Reape ab- 
sence of executive De sirable ackground 
would tnclude training in business adminis- 
tration or industrial engineering plus ‘"c- 
counting. Please give complete details salary. 
Replies are confidential, Our employees know 
of this opening. P-6596, Business Week, 


l company requ 


Management Consulting Careers for Successful 
Young Executives Experience in one or more 
of these flelde: Manufacturing; Industrial En- 
gineering Industrial Relationa, Personnel 
Finance, Accounting and Controls; Marketing 
and Engineering Administration, Our firm is 
long established in professional management 
consulting, with a continuing record of growth 
in this expanding profession. Offices in princi- 
pal cities and clients nation-wide We seek 
outstanding men vho are now 30 to 38 and 
lave either already attained or are clearly 
headed for executive positions in line or staff 
functions To qualify you need a good col 
record, professional training and an un 
record of advancement for your age and 
You must have personality, the 
character and the competence to work with 
top management § executives We offer un 
usually rewarding positions with unique op- 
portunity for unlimited professional, personal 
and financial advancement. Attractive income 
includes salary and profit-sharing Men on 
our staff identify inalyze and solve the im 
portant, non-routine management probleme of 
leading companies in all major industries 
working closely with key executives of client 
organizations Rased in Chicago, travel aver 
ages 50% with weekends at home If you 
qualify, please send us your complete resume 
Including age and earnings record. Openings 
now in our Chicago office, but opportunities 
may be developed at offices In other principal 
cities, P-6595, Business Week. 
» 


Procoss Engineers, Process Chemists, Analytical 
Chemists for Chemical-Metallurgical industry 
Chemical, Metallurgical, Mechanical and In- 
dustrial Engineers or Chemists with one to 
five years experience in industry preferred. Lo- 
cation Southwest P-.6551, Business Week 


a= Selling Opportunities Offered ——— 
Sales Manager-Opportunity for aggressive imagi- 


Native sales executive with experience in 
instituting and directing sales policy in na- 
tional market Ability to analyze and plan 
are primary functional requirements. This is 
a position of real responsibility for a man 
who can show a proven record of results. In- 
clude brief summary of experience with Iin- 
quiry. SW-6588, Business Week, 


Representative Wanted—Eastern Electronic ‘and 
Machine parta manufacturer. Requires repre- 
sentation in Eastern New England, Chicago, 
and West Coast areas RW-6576, Business 
Week. 


=== Employment Service Se 


Executives —- Contempiating a change? Your 
personal requirementa met thru our flexible 
procedures, with full protection of your pres- 
ent position We have the know-how and 
nation-wide contacts to negotiate successfully 
for you Details on request Jepson Execu- 
tive Service (Est, 1939) 1025 Porter Bldg., 
Kansas City 2. 


= Positions Wanted === 


Training Specialist—five years with large manu- 
facturing corporation planning developing 
and administering supervisory programs. Spe- 
cialties: cost control, economics, finance. Ex- 
perienced with trainee foreman and appren- 
ticeship training Eight years in education, 
MA in Economics. PW -6479, Busine oss Week, 


Young ‘elty "editor woents to enter employee 
mageszine fleld PW.-6583, Business Week, 
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=== Selling Opportunities Wanted 

Are you getting your full share of business from 
Puerto Rico? Highly dynami and experi- 
enced salesman .seeks permanent connection 
with sound potential Rirmatl particulars to 
P.O. Box 1362, San Juan, Puerto Rico (USA). 


Dallas Mfg. Agent calling on industrial accounts 
desires additional line. RA-6612, Business 
Week, 


Canadian 





Paint mfrs. seeks contact with 
American firm considering the Canadis 
market in paint or any chemical line New 
equipment will process to your formulae on 
any basis Situated in southwestern Ontario 
on American railroads. Great Lakes Paint & 
Varnish Co. Ltd., Rodney, Ont, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Your Sales office in Detroit—List “prestige” 


office as your own in Detroit telephone direc- 
tory and on your letterhead Mail and phone 
inquiries promptly, efficiently handled Cost 
$15 per month. Complete office services avail 
able Centrally located in downtown 
district, in business 30 years 
ice Bureau, 424 Book Building, Detroit 26, 
X-Ray Incorporated is your Detroit Office and 
mboratory for Quality Couns m materials 
chased by you in this area We offer Chem 
Spectrograph Clorimetric, Physical, 
Microphotographic, and Radiographi« Test 
ing Phone or write for complete information 
on our services. 13931 Oakland Ave., Highland 
Park Michigan. TOwnsend 9-5400. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Dyer’s Oil Lease Trader is Free and contains 
listing on 78 different oil and gas leases 
our western states leases from $100 and 
40 acres. Large drilling blocks alse ; 
Fortunes are in the making. 
1835 Champa, Denver, Colo 
erences furnished 


Dyer- 
Banking ref 


For Sale 


Sellers Power Flow Planer (Double Housing) 
48” x 48” x 16°; new in 1944) heads list of ex 
ceptional buys we offer in reconditioned 
highest quality late type machine tools. Phone 
MOnroe 6-7715, MacDell Corp., 1042 W. Lake 
St., Chicago 7, l 








Thomas Collators—Easily, quickly gather sales 
bulletins, price lists, catalog sheets, ete., in 
» to 16-page sets, Saves 40% to 70% over cost 
of hand collating Many sizes, portable and 
floor models. For free folder 112 and collating 
analysis sheet, write Thomas Collators, Dept. 
L, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Two-Metal Parts Washers-one new unused, one 
slightly used Two Stage Magnus, for farge 
stamping or baskets of small parts. Openin 
16” high x 24” wide Adjustable speed rod 
belt conveyor pumps, solution controls, ete., 
less than half price Luria Vrothers & Co 
Ine ATT: Mr. Arnold Landesberg, Lincoln- 
Liberty Bidg., Phila 3, Pa., Rittenhouse 
6-7455 
== s+ === For Sale or Reat——————_— 
Mr. Contractor: Do you have power at that new 
jobsite? We will rent or sell portable gaso- 
or diesel units 1 to 200 KW Write for 
lists Midwest Utilities Power Equip 
, 1270 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 22, Illinois, 
Cable MIDCORP, 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Auto Fleet L i 


ILLINS b apd LEASING 
Any number of Cars or Trucks 

No capital Investment. Better employee relations 

ew cars yearly. Savings of thousands of dcllars 


Unlimited mileage 
100°, TAX SSOUSTIOLs 
Rhehoboth, Delaware, Phone 3621 




















share in Latin American trade (it ranked 
fifth the arca last year) is up to the 
individual Canadian company, dealing 
with individual Brazilian, Mexican, and 
Cuban buyers. The feeling is that, so 
far, it’s been more a matter of Latin 
Americans buying than of Canadians 
selling. ‘The prescri Alex 
Gray, past president of the Canadian 
Exporters’ Assn., is some energetic sales 
promotion. 

¢ Help from Home—Meanwhile, Ot- 
tawa, through the Dept. of Trade & 
Commerce, will help. Key figures in 
the department are the Canadian trad 
commissioners abroad. ‘They've carned 
a bangup reputation—in Canada and 
elsewhere—for ferreting out new busi- 
ness. 

Canada has trade commissioners in 
10 Latin countries, men who become 
familiar with every nook and cranny of 
their territories. They take home-lcaves 
every couple of years, talk extensivels 
with Canadian companics and shipper 
Occasionally, they come up with impor- 
tant results in developing trade. Th 
office in Caracas promoted a substantial 
Venezuelan market for Canadian pure- 
bred cattle; the commissioner in Co- 
lombia got contracts for four ships to 
be built in Canadian yards 
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New Finance Man 


If there’s any country in the 


world where 
an orthodox monetary and fiscal policy has 
paid off in the postwar period, it is Canada. 
Much of the master-minding credit 
to two ex-college professors in the Dept. 
of Finance—W. C. Clark, Deputy Minister 
since 1932, and K. W. ‘Taylor (above), the 
senior assistant deputy in recent years. This 


gt cS 


team was broken up at the turn of the 
year by Clark’s death. 
up to become Deputy Minister, 


Taylor has moved 
can be ex- 
pected to carry on the policies. 
Taylor’s government career started in 1939, 
when he became secretary of the Wartime 


Price and Trade Board. 
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Passengers now press the floor buttons. They like the idea. 








Autotronic —WITHOUT ATTENDANT —I levatoring operates the cars as a coordinated 


group. Its electron equipment makes car operauion completely automatic, 


Operators are not needed to initiate doot closing orto press floor buttons for passengers, 
The operating panel has been simplified, Passengers now press the buttons. They like 
the idea. Tenants even push buttons for each other. They're frie ndlier. Employees lik 
self-service elevators, Especially, for frequent imterfloor trips. Word of this 


wide spread satisfaction gets around town. It increases a building's prestige. 
In no instance has a building switched back to attendants. 


Autotroni WITHOUT ATTENDANI | levatoring has been handling heavy trafhe for 
more than two years. It offers the only substantial saving in building operation 
that’s available today. It saves up to $7,000 a car, each year. Why not visit a new or 


modernized installation ? Ask any of our 266 oflices for details. 


Otis Elevator Company, 260 l1th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Sets & ELEVATOR IN G Beat es 2 ° 





THE TREND 





The Private Foundations 


The special House committee that recently investi- 
gated tax-exempt foundations for evidence of subver- 
sive activities deserves some sort of commendation for 
constructive service. It reports that the foundations were 
gencrally free from any Communist influence. But it did 
more than issue a clean bill of health. The committee 
heaps praise on the impressive record made possible by 
large-scale philanthropy and goes on to suggest that the 
tax laws be revised to encourage future gifts. 

This recommendation is a practical tribute to the 
value of our great educational and scientific foundations 
established through the gifts of the Fords, the Rocke- 
fellers, the Guggenheims, and others. ‘They are all en- 
gaged in the noble venture of nsking capital to advance 
the frontiers of human knowledge. ‘They have made 
some mistakes, of course. But mistakes should be ex- 
pected. Any attempt at pionecring in the realms of 
science and art is always a gamble. 

Indeed, it is to the credit of the foundation move- 
ment that so many gambles have turned out so success- 
fully, producing results that cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. ‘They have sponsored research in 
physics and other sciences that has been of incalculable 
benefit to the nation. ‘They have fostered work in com- 
munication and creative art that has added immeasurably 
to man’s understanding of man. 

lor example, it was largely through a project under- 
written by the Rockefeller Foundation that the menace 
of yellow fever was wiped out over most of the world. 
And the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, which uses its funds only for individual grants, has 
sponsored research by three scientists who have since 
won Nobel prizes. 

The report made by the committee reveals that the 
Communists attempted to infiltrate the foundations at 
the same time that they bored from within labor unions 
and the government. But apart from a few exceptions 
freely admitted by the foundations, their record of re- 
sistance was good. ‘The appointment of Alger Hiss to 
the presidency of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace is cited as the most flagrant exception. 
Yet the committee itself declared that the loyal and 
distinguished Americans who selected Hiss had no access 
to secret information. All they had to go on was the 
excellent reputation he had made in public service. 


The Case for Unorthodoxy 


It is clear that grants to organizations and individuals 
whose disloyal tendencies have not been uncovered 
until recently constitute an insignificant portion when 
weighed against the total. In no case, moreover, were 
foundation resources used to support subversive causes. 

Unfortunately, the committce’s report fails to make 
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any real distinction between Communists and_ those, 
often found among pioneers of thought, who hold 
unorthodox or even unpopular views. ‘This distinction 
was Clearly established in a statement to the committee 
submitted by Henry Allen Moe, secretary of the Gug 
genheim fund. He maintained that free enterprise in 
thought was essential to the foundation movement 
In his view, the granting of awards entailed calculated 
risks, but they were not hit-or-miss affairs. Communists 
are ruled out because the preconceived dogma to which 
every loyal party member must subscribe makes it 
impossible for them to do their own thinking. But 
nonconformists are given the greatest measure of free 
dom precisely because they have the capacity for 
independent thought. 


Tax Help Needed 


In acknowledging the vital role played by the founda- 
tions, the committee coupled its suggestion for amend 
ments in the tax law with the recommendation that all 
institutions claiming tax exemption be required to make 
a full public disclosure of income, expenditures, and 
activities. Most foundations already follow this practice. 

‘The privilege of tax exemption is already confined 
to institutions that use their resources in the public 
interest, and the proposed regulation is merely an added 
safeguard that would not interfere with legitimate 
foundations. Its chief purpose would be to prohibit 
tax-dodging setups. ‘This would serve as a protection for 
both the public and the foundations. 

But there is no guarantee that private philanthropy 
can continue to fulfill its function unless some revision 
in taxes is carried out. In fact, the committee fears 
that the present high rate of tax on personal incomes 
definitely limits private financing of foundations, particu- 
larly on the scale practiced in the past. ‘The amounts 
that corporations can contribute is also limited, not 
only by tax restrictions, but also through the control 
exercised by stockholders. ‘Thus, corporations are tend- 
ing to back research projects that are primarily con- 
cerned with their own immediate needs. 

The increasing funds being spent by the government 
and industry in applied research make it imperative that 
the werk of the private foundations be maintained, and, 
if possible, expanded. For it is foundations that have 
sponsored the lonely pioneer work in pure science that 
paved the way for the production of atomic energy, 
high octane gas, and electronic brains. In sponsoring 
this work, they have also championed free enterprise 
in thought, which is a hallmark of democracy. A modest 
amount of tax revision should insure that the future 
achievements of foundations will compare favorably with 
those of the past. 
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at Soda Springs, 
beneral Connor! 


If history could repeat itself, what a sight would 
greet General Patrick Edward Connor, U.S. A., 
riding in on the Old Oregon Trail to the 
town of Soda Springs, Idaho. 


MAY 1863—Nothing but sagebrush, hostile 
Indians and some marvelously cool and 
sparkling mineral springs beside which 
General Connor laid out a settlement for his 
soldiers and the wagon train of eighty families. 


TODAY—A giant Monsanto Phosphate Division 
plant, dominated by the largest electric 
furnace ever built, turning out elemental 
phosphorus from which come phosphoric acid 
and the phosphates that go into thousands 

of products for the home and industry. 


Already the largest producer of elemental 
phosphorus in the world, Monsanto's 
Phosphate Division widens its service to 
industry still further with this big new plant. 
In addition to the huge multi-furnace battery 
long in operation at Monsanto, Tennessee, still 
more furnaces are to be built at Soda Springs. 


On that May day in 1863, General Connor saw 
only some springs that would assure a steady 
water supply, even though tangy with 

mineral content. Coming back today, he 
would find a bustling 20th century 
community ... realizing richly on 

the chemical promise the springs 

foretold . . . supplying a basic chemical 

that serves all mankind. 


Monsanto CuemicaL Company, 

Phosphate Division, 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal, Vancouver. 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKING 





